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INTRODUCTION 


The Summer Youth Employment Program (SYEP) which will 
spend three-quarters of a billion dollars and serve 
one million young persons from low-income families in 
1979 needs further improvement. Prime sponsors have 
made strides over the last several years. At the 
Federal level, changes in regulations and extensive 
evaluation, demonstration, technical assistance and 
monitoring efforts in the Summer of 1978 have laid 
the groundwork for a better program. 

These two volumes are an attempt to bring together for 
easy access all of the information which is available 
on the Summer Youth Employment Program. The reports 
include process evaluations, worksite examinations, 
impact studies, a General Accounting Office Report with 
Department of Labor comments, speciality reports such 
as the study on the summer program adjustments to 
California's Proposition 13 as well as technical 
assistance materials on how to run a successful program. 

In addition to the reports in these two volumes, persons 
involved in the summer program should consult the 
publications Youth Serving the Community: Realistic 
Public Service Roles for Young Workers and Summer Program 
for bisadvantaged Youth IspEDYT Monographs of 1978 which 
were distributed separately. 

Department of Labor regional offices, CETA Prime Sponsors 
and local project operators are encouraged to utilize the 
information contained in these reports to improve summer 
program operations and worksite experiences for enrollees. 
The evaluations help to pinpoint specific problems, while 
the technical assistance materials suggest how they can 
be overcome. 

The problems are familiar and the future of the summer 
program will, to a large extent depend on our ability to 
make improvements : 

1. There are too many cases where there is not 
enough work or training to fully occupy 
participants . 

2. Worksite supervisors are not always carefully 
selected and trained. 
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1. Proposed worksites should bo carefully astuttjtu'd 
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year , 


2. Emphasis must be given to the quality ol 
supervisors. Supervisors need to bo (jivon 
training and orientation on the progress ol 
the program. 


3. Worksite monitoring, including the use of 
participants as monitors, should be expandcul 
with prior arrangements made where quick action 
is necessary. 
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OVERVIEW 


The Summer Youth Employment Program, with over one million 
participants and $700 million in outlays in fiscal 19^8, 
is the largest programmatic component of youth employment 
and training efforts. It addresses the critical problem of 
seasonal unemployment. Between the school year and the 
summer, the number of teenage jobseekers rises by half and 
the number who are unable to find work increases by almost 
two-fifths. For economically disadvantaged and minority 
teenagers who are the last to be hired, competition for 
scarce jobs in the summer is particularly severe. It would 
be far worse if it were not for the summer program, which 
in July 1978 accounted for an estimated two-fifths of all 
jobs held by 14- to 19-year-old nonwhites. Since partici- 
pants must be from families with incomes 70 percent or less 
of the lower living standard or $7300 for a family of four 
in 1978, the $700 earned by a youth during the summer months 
may be critically important in providing basic necessities. 

This report summarizes the quantitative and qualitative 
indicators of performance for the summer program in 19 78, 
assesses its impacts, discusses management problems and 
actions, and analyzes the major policy issues. The primary 
conclusions are as follows: 

o The summer program reaches an extremely disadvantaged 
clientele which has little or no chance of employment 
otherwise. 

o The preponderance of funds go for the wages and 

salaries of participants. There are limited expen- 
ditures for administration or supportive services. 

o Most participants are students who return to school 
at the end of the summer. The program does not serve 
large numbers of dropouts or youth who have graduated 
from high school and are in transition into the labor 
market. 

o The mechanics of job site selection, participant iden- 
tification, assignment and payrolling have been mastered 
by most prime sponsors after years of experience. 

o There are modest but increasing linkages between the 
summer employment program and other youth programs. 

o While training, career counseling, remedial education 
and other supportive services are limited, they are 
increasing as prime sponsors have begun to supplement 
the simple work experience approach of the past. 

o Most participants are engaged in useful and supervised 
work or training; however, the percentage of inadequate 
work stations is still substantial and must be reduced. 
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o VJorHsite selection and monitoring procedures have improved 
but further improvements are needed. In too large'-a 
minority of cases, jobs are unstructured or unproductive# 
providing an unrealistic work experience with limited 
social product. 

o A conscientious effort has been made at the Federal level 
in the last 18 months to improve the program through 
regulations changes, evaluation and monitoring, demon- 
stration initiatives, and technical assistance including 
how-to-do-it guides, conferences and films. 

o There is disagreement about the universe of need for the 
summer program and the adequacy of current program levels. 

o The formula for allocating summer funds needs to be 
reexamined by Congress. 

o There is debate about the appropriate target groups for 
the summer program, including questions concerning the 
need for serving 14-year-olds and the appropriate level 
of service to dropouts . 

o Enrichment of work experience with supplemental services 
is being emphasized although it is as yet untested 
whether such an approach will yield significant benefits. 

o There is much which must be learned about the Summer 
Youth Employment Program through improved evaluations 
and demonstrations. A knowledge development agenda 
has been implemented for fiscal 1979 which addresses 
the major questions. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Summer Youth Employment Program (previously labelled the 
Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth or SPEDY) 
is the largest single employment and training program for 
young people both in terms of outlays and participants. Since 
its inception in fiscal 1965, there have been 8.5 million 
cumulative participants. In 1978, more than a million young 
persons from low income families were provided employment 
opportunities during the summer months, typically for 9-10 
weeks with 25-28 hours of work weekly. The number of teenage 
participants in the 1978 summer program was equivalent to the 
total number under all other CETA programs. Aggregate outlays 
in the summer of fiscal 1978 were over $700 million. 

Despite the magnitude of this effort, the summer program has 
been the "neglected child" of employment and training activ- 
ities in the last decade. The program dates back to the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and its Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, yet over the 14 years of operation there have been 
only a handful of evaluations of the program's effectiveness, 
almost all focusing on management with few assessments of 
impact. Basic questions have remained unanswered concerning 
the types of jobs and their output, the adequacy of moni- 
toring and supervision, the degree of integration with other 
employment and training programs, and the actual as well as 
appropriate level of training, education and other supportive 
services . 

Under the youth initiatives of the Carter Administration, there 
is a commitment to improving all youth programs as well as 
addressing fundamental questions about what works best for 
whom. This report describes the performance of the 1978^ 
summer program, summarizes available information concerning 
impacts, discusses management problems and corrective actions, 
and analyzes the major policy issues related to the program. 

It is one of four summary reports which will be issued in 
fiscal 19 79 by the Office of Youth Programs: 

1. Job Corps Expansion and Enrichment: A Report on Pr ogress, 
Problems and Prospects . February 1979. 

2 . The Sum mer Youth Employment Program: A Report on Progres^s , 
PrbBTem's and Prospects ., February 1979 

3. The New YBDPA Programs: A Report on Progress, Problems 
and Prospects . April 1979 

4 . Knowledge Development Under the Youth Initiatives: An 
Analysis of Early Findings . May 1979 
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The findings in this report synthesize a broad range of 
recently completed studies of the summer program opei^ations. 
These studies are referenced at the end of the report and 
are available separately from the Office of Youth Programs. 
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QUANTITATIVE MEASURES OF PERFORMANCE 


The basic data on characteristics, expenditures, activities 
and outcomes for the 1978 summer program are presented 
below: 


Participant 

Characteristics . 

The fiscal 1978 summer 

program was 

the largest ever. 

employing over one million 

youth. 




First Time 

Percent of 14-19 


Enrollments 

July Labor Force 

1966 

95,2 

1.0 

1968 

255.2 

2.3 

1970 

361.5 

3.1 

1972 

759.9 

6.0 

1974 

577.1 

4.2 

1976 

820.9 

5.6 

1977 

907.2 

6.4 

1978 

1017.1 

7.0 


Summer program participants are youth facing multiple 
barriers to employment with limited chances of finding 
jobs in the absence of the program. 

o All are economically disadvantaged, with 30 percent 
from families receiving AFDC, 18 percent from 


families receiving other 
fifths from families 
annually. 

Family Income 

Less than $1000 
$1000-1999 
$2000-2999 
$3000-3999 
$4000-4999 
$5000-5999 
$6000-74999 
Above $7500 


public assistance, and two- 
income less than $5000 


Percent Participation 

6 

5 

9 

11 

10 

13 

13 

33 


o Four-fifths are high school students, 6 percent are 
dropouts, and 14 percent graduates. 

o Ninety percent are still living with their families 
and only 2 percent are heads of families. 

o Nearly a fifth are from migrant or seasonal farm 
families, are handicapped, veterans, offenders, or 
have limited English-speaking ability. 
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o Approximately two-fifths are age 14 and 15, another 
two-fifths age 16 and 17, one-sixth age 18 and 19, 
and the remainder age 20 and 21. 

o Most are youth with limited labor market experience. 

Only 22 percent worked in the previous year (60 per- 
cent of these in the public sector) and only 4 percent 
worked in the previous 3 months. Among all participants, 
four-fifths of the weeks in the previous year were spent 
outside the labor force, 10 percent in unemployment 
and only 8 percent in employment. 




Previous Year 

Previous Three 

Months 

Percent 

Time 

Employed 

Percent 
Time Un- 
employed 

Percent Time 
Outside Labor 
Force 

Percent 

Time 

Employed 

Percent 
Time Un- 
employed 

Percent Time 
Outside Labo 
Force 

0% 

59 

37 

4 

83 

58 

16 

1-25% 

35 

53 

1 

12 

34 


26-50% 

2 

5 

4 

2 

9 

16 

51-75% 

1 

2 

12 

11 

3 

9 

76-99% 

1 

1 

57 

__ 

2 

40 

100% 

1 

1 

22 

2 

3 

39 


There have been several changes over time in the character- 
istics of summer program enrollees: 

o Male and female enrollment has become more nearly 
equal . 

o The share of 14- to 15-year-olds has increased while 
that of 16- to 19-year-olds has declined. 

o The proportion of participants who are dropouts has 
declined. 

o The incidence of income transfer receipt has increased. 

o The minority share in the program has increased. 
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Sex 

1975 

1978 

Male 

56 

52 

Female 

44 

48 

Age 

14-15 

31 

38 

16-17 

45 

40 

18-19 

18 

16 

20-21 

6 

6 

Education 

High School Student 

74 

80 

High School Dropout 

10 

6 

High School and Over 

16 

14 

Dependency 

AFDC 

23 

30 

Public Assistance 

16 

18 

Race 

White 

49 

41 

Black 

45 

49 

American Indian 

3 

3 

Other 

3 

4 

Spanish American 

12 

14 

Significant Segments 

Offender 

2 

12 

Handicapped 

7 

3 

Limited English 

1 

3 

Speaking Ability 
Migrant or Seasonal 

1 

1 


Farm Family Member 
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2. Expenditures . Total expenditures for the 1978 program 
including planning from January 1, 1978 through 
December 31, 1978 were an estimated $712 out of $'792 
million available. This out lay/avai lability percentage was 
nearly as high as in any previous year. 

Outlays Outlays/Availability 


1968 

119 

.93 

1970 

136 

.68 

1972 

297 

.93 

1974 

338 

.74 

1976 

459 

.78 

1977 

575 

.93 

1978 

712* 

.90 


*This figure remains an estimate as of February 1979 
because of the lags in prime sponsor reports for the 
period through December 1978, 

Kearly more than four-fifths of expenditures are for the wages , 
allovjances and fringes of participants: 


Administration 13.0% 

Allowances, Wages, 79.0 

and Fringes 

Training 1.9 

Services to Clients 6.1 


The unit costs of the summer program can be estimated 
in two ways. The total estimated enrollment of 1,009 
thousand can be divided into the total estimated 
expenditures of $712 million. This yields a unit cost 
of $706. However, there is some turnover in the program, 
as well as truncated enrollments due to late startup 
and reduced hours of paid enrollment per slot because 
of absenteeism. Assuming a 28 hour, 9-week program 
which is the typical local plan, and a 2-hour per week 
average absenteeism, the slot costs can be estimated 
from the expenditure distribution; 


Wages (234 X 2. 65) = $620 

Fringes (6.05 X 820) = 38 

Administration = 63 

Services and = 66 

Training ciqt 


Unit costs can be altei*ed quite easily by varying the 
weekly hours or weeks of employment. In fiscal 1978, 
the average participant was paid for 220 hours. 
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3. Services , The limited expenditures for training and 
services are reflective of the work orientation of the 
program. Only a small proportion of participants'^ are 
in vocational exploration, classroom or on-the-job 
training. 


VEP National 

.7 

VEP Local 

2.1 

Classroom Training 

4.5 

OJT 

.2 


Case studies validate that almost all enrollees receive 
some orientation along with some career counseling and 
occupational information. This is not recorded as a 
separate activity. It is also in most cases a very 
limited exposure. 

4. Outcomes . The preponderance of enrollees are high school 
students, and the major outcome is return to school. 

Other positive terminations include chiefly enrollments 
in employment and training programs. 

Termination Status of 1978 Participants 


Returned to School 

65.3% 

Entered Employment 

3.2 

Other Positive 

20.9 

Nonpositive 

10.6 

Received Academic 

2.4 

Credit 
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QUALITATIVE ASSESSMENTS 


The articulated goals of the 1978 summer program were (1) to 
promote early planning and integration of the summer program 
with other local youth efforts, (2) to increase monitoring, 

(3) to improve worksites and their supervision, (4) to expand 
vocational exploration programs, training, supportive services 
and arrangements for academic credit for work experience. The 
following judgements are based on all available information 
concerning the 1978 summer program: 

1 . Planning and Integration 


o The 1977 regulatory provision for year-round planning 
and administrative expenditures has resulted in 
increased staffing and earlier preparation for the 
summer program by prime sponsors. 

o The initial allocation of funds to prime sponsors was 
made in February both in 1977 and 1978; in no previous 
year was the announcement before March, and in only 
one year was it before April. However, the allocation 
of the supplemental appropriation in June of 1978 
complicated implementation. Even a February distri- 
bution is considered by prime sponsors to be too late 
for careful planning. It is impossible under current 
budgeting and administrative procedures to provide the 
allocations earlier than February. 

o The final rules for the summer program were not pub- 
lished until May 19, 1978, and were noticeably changed, 
based on public comment, from the proposed rules of 
April 5, 1978. Most prime sponsors had completed 
their plans before the issuance of final rules. It 
was impossible to make major changes in plans or 
programs at this late date. The new regulations 
could not be expected to impact significantly on 
the 1978 summer program. 

o Case studies indicate that many prime sponsors either 
concurrently enrolled or transferred youth from other 
CETA components into the summer program. There are 
no accurate data nationwide. The summer plans called 
for roughly a tenth of participants to be drawn from 
other components, representing a significant minority 
of youth in YETP, YCCIP and Title I. It is likely that 
such transfers exceeded plans since YETP and YCCIP 
outlays were slowed late in the fiscal year to provide 
adequate carry-in. In the analysis of year-round par- 
ticipation levels, it is important to recognize that 
a portion of summer funds is used to sustain rather 
than build on nonsuituner enrollments. 



o There is evidence that the emphasis under YEDPA on 
more meaningful work and' enrichment had some spill- 
over effect on summer programming. Only a small 
minority of prime sponsors, hov;ever, attempted full 
integration of the YEDPA and summer programs. 

2. Monitoring 

o The regional offices of the Department of Labor were 
required to monitor prime sponsor summer programs at 
least three times. There had been no national office 
requirement in the past. There is no doubt that 
regional office monitoring increased significantly 
over previous summers. 

o National office evaluation provided assessments of 
programs in 69 prime sponsor areas. 

o Case studies reveal a greatly increased emphasis on 
worksite monitoring by prime sponsors. 

o Worksite agreements are usually developed but rarely 
utilized in monitoring or operations. 

o Although improved, monitoring remains inadequate, par- 
ticularly in larger prime sponsors where the monitoring 
workload is so great that only a sample of worksites 
for each subagent can be feasibly assessed. 

o Most prime sponsors spend less than the permissible 

20 percent on administration. Summer youth participants 
can also be used for monitoring. In other words, there 
are adequate local resources which are not utilized. 

o Monitoring by prime sponsors only in rare instances 

has led to defunding of subagents. Regional monitoring 
has focused on spot-checking prime sponsor procedures . 
Corrective actions are difficult to implement during 
the course of the summer. The impact of increased 
monitoring should, therefore, be manifested in and 
judged according to the choice of worksites for fiscal 
1979. 

3. Worksite Quality 

o There is wide variability in the quality of worksites 
within as well as between prime sponsors. Site visits 
suggest that there is room for improvement almost 
everywhere . 
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o The most severe problems in worksite quality are 
in large urban areas which have massive numbers of 
worksites and disproportionate funding due to Aold~ 
harmless provisions in the allocation formula. 

o There is uncertainty about the average quality of 
worksites, h range of evaluations sponsored by the 
Department of Labor indicate that most participants 
are engaged in reasonably structured and supervised 
work. On the other hand, the General Accounting 
Of f ice concludes from its evaluation of summer pro- 
grams in seven prime sponsorships that a majority of 
participants are in inadequate work situations. 

o Case studies which have attempted to assess changes 
in the quality of worksites conclude that there has 
been a gradual long-term improvement which accelerated 
in fiscal 1978. 

4 . Tinricliment 

o Almost all participants receive some orientation and 
labor market information. However, only a small 
minority receive any substantial amount of career 
exploration. 

o Regulatory emphasis on vocational exploration, train- 
ing and supportive services in fiscal 1977 and 1978 
has yielded only modest changes in the content of 
programming. Most participants receive largely 
unembellished work experience. Prime sponsors appear 
to place priority on inexpensive enrichments for 
large numbers, with very small intensive components 
for significant segments such as handicapped youth. 

Where remedial education and other services are pro- 
vided, they are frequently funded from other sources. 

o The national Vocational Exploration Program served 
6700 youth in 1978. Local VEP efforts served about 
three times this number of youth. However, most 
prime sponsor programs focus on field trips and class- 
room exposure rather than job shadowing and rotation 
in the private sector. There is increased interest 
in this approach but it is difficult to organize. 

o There is very little priority on targeted efforts for 
dropouts or potential dropouts to increase school 
return and retention, or on transitional efforts 
for youth leaving school and entering the world of 
work. Most prime sponsors prefer to serve these youth 
in more intensive year-round components. 

o There is a consensus among program operators that 
enrichment should remain a supplement rather than 
becoming a primary thrust of the summer program. 
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PROGRAM IMPACTS 


The impacts of the summer program have never been adequately 
assessed and critical information is still lacking. The 
following presents the best available estimates of the effects 
of the program: 

1. Employment Effects . The summer program is a major employ- 
ment source for disadvantaged and minority youth in June, 
July and August. Estimated nonwhite participants age 
14-19 in the 1978 summer program represented over two- 
fifths of nonwhite 14- to 19-year-olds counted as employed 
by the Current Population Survey in that month. Chart 1. 

The July employment population ratio of nonwhite youth 
was 61 percent that of whites according to the CPS; if 
employment in the summer program were subtracted from 
measured total employment for both nonwhite and white 
14- to 19-year-olds, the employment/population ratio 
of the nonwhite youth would have been only 36 percent 
that of whites. Chart 2. Moreover, summer employment 
in the private sector has declined for nonwhite youth 
relative to whites by a rather alarming amount over the 
last decade, and the summer youth program has been the 
major element compensating for this trend. 

It might be argued that summer program jobs have displaced 
private sector jobs, and this may indeed have happened for 
some youth who would otherwise receive less than the minimum 
wage in the private sector. According to an intensive sur- 
vey of poor youth age 16-19 who had not completed school, 
a fourth of those who worked in the summer of 1977 earned 
less than the Federal minimum wage jobs, so roughly half 
of those in the private sector were in subminimized jobs. 

For 14- and 15-year-olds, the relative attiractiveness of 
minimum wage jobs are probably greater. On the other hand, 
summer labor force participation rates and unemployment have 
risen for nonwhites, and surveys indicate that many of the 
unemployed would take jobs if available at less than the 
minimum. In other words, some nonwhite youth have chosen 
better paying summer program employment, but others are 
available who would take their place for any private sector 
openings. It would appear that there has, in fact, been a 
marked decline in private sector job opp rtunities for 
nonwhite youth in the summer although there has also been 
some displacement for particular individuals. 

The summer program obviously reduced the extent of the sea- 
sonal unemployment. In 1978, it accounted for about a fifth 
of the seasonal employment growth for all 14- to 19-year- 
olds. For nonwhite youth it accounted for over four-fifths. 
In other words, almost all the teenage nonwhite summer 
entrants into the labor force would be without work in 
the absence of the summer program. 
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Employment 

(000s) 

All 14-19 

February 1978 8,029 

July 1978 12,300 

Percentage 53% 

Increase 


Labor Force 

Participants 

(WOs] 


9,799 

14,715 

50% 


Summer Program 
Enrollment as 
Percent of In- 
crease 

Nonwhite 14-19 

February 1978 
July 1978 


Percentage 

Increase 


Summer Program 
Enrollment as 
Percent of In- 
crease 

It is important to note that only a very small proportion 
of summer program participants were working prior to 
enrollment. Chart 3. The types of youth who participate 
do not have in-school jobs, and most that they have are 
in the public sector where an estimated 60 percent of 
those employed in the past year worked. In the March 
previous to enrollment, the employment/population ratio 
for participants was around 5 percent compared to 35 
percent among all white youth age 14 to 19. 

There is almost no evidence concerning the indirect effects 
of summer employment on employability during the subsequent 
school year or in the future. The only rigorous measure 
was the Somers and Stromsdorfer follow-up study of 
fiscal 1966 and 1967 participants (Gerald Somers and Ernest 
Stromsdorfer - A Co st -Ef f ectiveness Study of the In-School 
and Summer Neighborhood Youth Corps , Madison, Wisconsin. 
University of Wisconsin, 1970) which found that the length 
of time in the labor force rose by about 4 percent in the 
18 months follow-up period, with half the additional weeks 
in labor force spent employed, resulting in average earnings 


21 % 


18% 


604 

1,245 


999 

1,956 


106% 


96% 


83% 


56% 



PREVIOUS LABOR FORCE STATUS OF 1977 
SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 



Source; Continous Longitudinal wanpovrer Survey 
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increases of about $7 weekly. None of these effects were 
statistically significant. On the other hand, there were 
modest but statistically significant increases in subsequent 
employment, labor force participation and earnings for 
youth who were participants in both school and summer 
programs. The study did not measure the effect of recurring 
enrollment in the program from summer to summer, and it is 
estimated that a substantial share of participants who 
have any previous employment experience worked in the 
summer program previously. It remains uncertain, then, 
whether the suiraner program noticeably affects future 
employability; its benefits are likely to be modest. 
Certainly, there will be little indirect effect on 
measured rates of youth employment and unemployment. 

2 . Income Maintenance Effect 

For years, the summer program has been accepted simply as 
an income transfer mechanism. While the program should 
do much more, the income maintenance effects should not 
be dismissed in assessing the value of the program. 

The summer program is targeted on youth from low-income 
families. Viewed in terms of its income transfer effects, 
it has a high degree of target efficiency since all par- 
ticipants are from families with incomes 70 percent or 
less of the lower living standard ($7300 for an urban 
family of four) and since half of the families are income 
transfer recipients. For such low-income families, the 
added earnings of a family member can be quite significant. 
Earnings for 2 8 hours work for 10 weeks represent the 
following; 

o One-ninth the poverty threshhold for an urban family 
of four. 

6 Two fifths the average income deficit for all families 
in poverty. 

o One-fifth the average earned income of families in 
poverty . 

o Ninety percent of the average income per family member 
of families in poverty. 

In other words, the income from summer employment can be 
critically important in raising the income of poor families 
closer to or marginally above the poverty level. While 
the program should be and is much more than an income 
transfer mechanism, it is quite effective in this regard. 
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3 . Other Impacts on Participants 


Other intended benefits of the summer program include 

reductions in crime and juvenile delinquency, increased 

school retention and return, and postive socialization 

of youth. 

o There is some limited evidence that work experience 
programs reduce crime by providing income and a con- 
structive alternatives to idleness. Several studies 
of Neighborhood Youth Corps indicated a drop in arrests 
more substantial for participants than nonparticipants. 
Under the recent supported work project, youth enrollees 
experienced a 15 percent lower arrest rate and a 25 
percent lower incarceration rate during their period 
in the program. The arrest rate during Job Corps 
enrollment is one-fifth that previously. In other 
words, it appears that crime and juvenile delinquency 
may, in fact, be reduced where youth are offered con- 
structive options. Even marginal reductions are 
important. A recent benefit/cost analysis of Job 
Corps found that the crime reductions during the 
typical Job Corps stay saved society roughly $370. 

A similar reduction in arrests for the summer months 
(or one-half the average length of stay in Job Corps) 
would offset a fourth of the cost of the program. 

More careful work is required, however, before any 
dependable estimates could be made. 

o There is no evidence that the summer program increases 
the rate of return to school. Process evaluations 
have revealed that until recently there has been 
little focus on dropouts or potential dropouts. 

Even though remedial education and academic credit 
programs expanded in 1978, only a small portion of 
enrollees were affected. The potential relationships 
between work or training during the summer and return 
to school is unknown. The Somers and Stromsdorfer 
study of 1966 and 1967 enrollees found that summer 
participants had a slightly lower chance of graduating 
and a slightly lower education attainment than their 
comparison group, and that only the in-school and summer 
combination had a positive impact on years of attainment. 
These results were not statistically significant, 

o The effects of the summer program on the attitudes and 
awareness of participants is unclear. The comparative 
assessment of the regular summer program and the Voca- 
tional Exploration Program in 1978 yielded some evidence 
of the changes during the summer, but there was no con- 
trol group for comparison purposes. ( Process and Impact 
Evaluation of the Summer 1978 Vocational Exploration 
Program , BrTan Nedwek and Allan Tomev. Office of Youth 
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Life satisfaction 


Increased 

on 

both 

measures 

Self-esteem 


Increased 

on 

three measures 



Decreased 

on 

one 

measure 

Personal efficacy 


Increased 

on 

two 

measures 


- 

Decreased 

on 

three measures 

Interpersonal trust 

— 

Increased 

on 

one 

measure 


- 

Decreased 

on 

two 

measures 

Attitudes toward the 


Increased 

on 

one 

measure 

criminal justice 


Decreased 

on 

two 

measures 

system 






Citizenship attitude 

- 

Increased 

on 

two 

measures 

Sex role orientation 


Increased 

on 

four measures 


- 

Decreased 

on 

one 

measure 

Attitudes toward the 

— 

Increased 

on 

seven measures 

World of Work 


Decreased 

on 

ten 

measures 

Measures 






Attitudes toward labor 


Decreased 

on 

two 

measures 


unions 


Thirty percent of the participants in the sample felt the program 
helped them a lot in deciding the kind of job they would like 
to have and thirty percent felt it helped a little. Less than 
a fifth felt the only thing they got out of the program was 
money. Three-fourths stated that the program taught them 
what they had to do to get a good job. 

4 . Productive Output . Considered as a social investment, the 
benefits of the program in terms of income maintenance, 
direct employment, employability development impact, 
maturation of pax-ticipants , increased school completion 
and reductions in criminal behavior, must be measured 
against costs. Summer program outlays are offset by any 
useful work which is performed. If there is a dollar of 
productive output for every dollar invested in the summer 
program, then any benefits to participants or society are 
a net return on the investment. Low productivity means 
that other benefits must be significant to justify the 
investment. It is also likely that better supervised 
and structured work which will be more productive will 
also have a greater impact on future employability, so 
that net costs will be reduced while benefits are raised. 
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It hcis been a conventional wisdom for years that summer jobs 
are for the most part "makework" which simply keeps youth off 
the streets. The recent surveys of worksites have reyealed 
a great unevenness in quality, but also a widespread emphasis 
on hard work and output. There is substantial disagreement 
about the "average" level of productivity. A GAO survey of 
the program in seven sites concluded that in only 64 percent 
of the worksites were participants engaged in useful activity 
at least 75 percent of the time where visible benefits or new 
services were being provided for the community and where 
enrollees were being introduced to a reasonable work setting. 
Weighting these sites by their percentage in the total distri- 
bution of summer allocations would suggest that roughly four- 
fifths of the sites nationwide met these standards. Other case 
studies of worksites found much more positive results. A field 
review by the staff of the Office of Youth Programs in ten 
prime sponsor areas found that 94 percent of participants were 
on sites where reasonably productive work was being performed 
according to the GAO definition. An outside evaluation of 
worksites in nine other prime sponsor areas pegged the pro- 
portion at 84 percent. Including inefficient sites as well as 
those in which activities other than work were being undertaken, 
a crude estimate that would be that roughly 75 percent of total 
hours of participation are spent in constructive work which has 
a social product. 

The value of work produced when youth are put to useful and 
structured tasks is another question. A study was conducted 
of the 1978 summer program which rigorously estimated the price 
that would have to be paid to an alternate supplier to produce 
the same output. ( A Pilot Study of the Value of Output of Youth 
Employment Programs ; David Zimmerman and Stanley Masters. 

Office of Youth Programs Report Number 21. February 1979.) 

When divided by the project participant hours, this measure of 
supply price was compared to the compensation of participants. 
Nine summer program worksites were carefully assessed in a 
stratified sample of prime sponsor areas. For these sites, 
it was estimated that an alternate supplier would charge $2.98 
to produce output equivalent to the output that project partic- 
ipants produced each hour they were in work activities. Accord- 
ing to this study, summer participants earned their pay for the 
hours they were employed. There was a standard deviation among 
the projects of $1.74, or in other words, there was massive 
variability even within these nine worksites. Unproductive 
sites existed alongside very productive ones. It was possible 
to find a percentage of inadequate sites and yet still have 
quite reasonable productivity overall. 

Work valuation methodology is still in its infancy. It focuses 
chiefly on supply price and not the demand price or the value 
the public would otherwise pay for the product. Certainly, 
however, the preliminary findings suggest that there is a 
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substa,n.tial payback in terms of useful output, if 75 percent 
of th.e total enrollee hours are spent in productive employment » 
one might estimate that at least two-thirds and certainly more 
than half of the total program costs are returned in social 
output. Much more careful and comprehensive assessment is 
needed to reach any definitive conclusions , but the summer 
program is clearly more than an income transfer mechanism. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE SUMMER PROGRAM 


A total of 14 major General Accounting Office reports have been 
prepared covering 14 years of operation of the summer^ youth 
employment program. All of these reports were oriented to 
problem identification and corrective action recommendation. 
Almost without exception, the reports focus on large urban 
areas where the size and scope of the program, coupled with 
its brief duration, would necessarily magnify problems. 
Nevertheless, these reports are useful in pointing out major 
management difficulties at the Federal and local levels. The 
range of DOL evaluations of the 1978 summer program confirm 
many of the problems identified by these other assessments 
including: 

o The need to increase the degree of compliance with eligi- 
bility criteria . The Department of Labor has established 
family income level eligibility criteria to direct the 
the program to those most in need. In a niimber of GAO 
reviews, ineligible youth were found to be enrolled either 
because insufficient information was collected, personnel 
were not familiar with eligibility criteria, or veri- 
fication of information could not be accomplished. 

o The need for more careful screening procedures . A few of 
the reports indicated that the summer program was not 
succeeding in stemming the school dropout problem, and 
that there was a need to recruit youth most likely to 
drop out. 

o The need for improvements in the operation and control of 
payrolls . Almost all GAO reports found instances in which 
youth were not paid on time, or in correct amounts. Some 
youth worked more than the maximum number of hours, or were 
paid for periods when they were absent. Payrolling proce- 
dure problems v/ere most severe in large urban areas where 
the volume of paychecks was so large. 

o The need to improve the quality of work and supervision . 

The GAO has frequently cited the lack of adequate worksites. 
Some sites did not provide enough work; some site supervisors 
were lenient regarding hours of duty; many jobs did not 
provide "meaningful" work experience. 

o The need for more effective monitoring of sponsor operations 
to improve effectiveness and ensure compliance with work- 
training contracts . Most of the GAO reports specified 
that improvements were needed in reviews made by prime 
sponsors and Department of Labor staff to determine whether 
program objectives were being met. Their reports indicated 
that many of the weaknesses in program administration could 
have been corrected earlier or prevented through more 
effective monitoring, and through better followup to 



o other less prevalent but still important findings included 
the need to promote enrollee participation in remeHial 
education; the need for better followup on terminated 
youth, the need to increase counseling services for 
enrollees; and the need for further training of~^dniini- 
strative staff . 

In almost all cases, Department of Labor responses indicated 
agreement with the findings, awareness of the problems, and 
intention to make improvements through earlier planning, 
better written guidance and increased monitoring. It is 
a fair assessment, however, that major changes in the 
regulations did not occur until 19 77 and increased emphasis 
on the quality of the program did not occur until fiscal 
1978 when an Office of Youth Programs was established in 
the Department of Labor to improve the performance of all 
CETA youth activities. The recent corrective measures which 
have been taken are presented below; they reflect a tangible 
commitment to improving the management of this important 
program: 

1. Regulations Changes 

The regulations for the summer program were substantially 

redrafted in both fiscal 1977 and fiscal 1978 to improve 

performance. The 19 77 regulations changes were as 

follows : 

(a) Expenditures for year-round planning were authorized 
for the first time. 

(b) A Youth Planning Council was required for each 
prime sponsor to review summer plans. 

(c) Labor market orientation, remedial education and 
training were specifically authorized and encouraged. 

(d) Vocational Exploration Programs in the private sector 
were authorized for prime sponsors. 

(e) Significant segments specification was required for 
the first time in the youth plan. 

(f) Unspent funds from previous years were subtracted 
from prime sponsor allocations in order to dis- 
courage continuing carryover. 

(g) Provision was made for the use of alternate sponsors 
in the case of poor performance. 

Ch) Written worksite agreements were required covering 
supervision and accountability. 

(i) Prime sponsors were reouirf:»d -l-*.. 
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The 1978 regulations changes were as follows; 

(a) Coordination was required between Title (now 
II) YETP, YCCIP and Summer programs. Inter- 
title transfers were simplified. 

(b) Prime sponsors were required to serve significant 
segments among eligible youth on an equitable basis. 

(c) Linkages were encouraged to provide academic credit 
for work experience. 

(d) Labor market orientation was required for all par- 
ticipants. 

(e) Administrative provisions were tightened to require 
in the selection of subgrantees consideration of 
previous performance, financial management capa- 
bility, the qualifications and background of persons 
with operational and fiscal responsibilities, per- 
formance under other Federal programs, and the pro- 
vision of training for personnel. Each prime sponsor 
was required to have an updated list of worksites and 
to monitor worksites to assure meaningful work, 
attendance and the like. 

(f) Training and orientation of worksite supervisors 
was required. 

(g) Provision was made for the immediate termination of 
sxibgrants or contracts upon the Secretary's determi- 
nation of "good cause." 

2 . Grant Applications and Plans 


The prime sponsor grant application requirements for the 

1978 summer program were expanded in order to assist in 

meeting these regulations. 

(a) The methods, procedures, and standards used to make 
worksite selections had to be specified including 
the items covered in worksite agreements. 

(b) The use of previous summer program analyses in 
planning for 1978 was required. 

(c) The role of the youth councils in review and develop- 
ment of plans had to be described. 

(d) Recruitment procedures for dropouts and dropout prone 
youth had to be specified, as well as plans for 
intertitle transfers. 
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(e) LalDDr rriarl:et orientation arrangements had to 
be specified. 

(f) A detailed description of monitoring procedures WftS 
required along vjith proposed timeframe? and th.e 
nuniier of visits to each v?orksite. 

(g) Assurances were required that the prime sponsor 
have on file woricsite agreements^ lists of 
officers of subgrantees, and any performance infor- 
mation on subcrantees, 

3 . Monitoring 

The regional offices of the Department of Labor \Jere 
required to monitor each prime sponsor's summer 
program three times over the course of the summer. 

There had been no national requirements for moni- 
toring in previous years. A monitoring guide was 
prepared which directed regional staff to monitor 
several worksites in each prime sponsor area in 
order to check the prime sponsor’s monitoring ac- 
tivities. A sample of youth were also to be 
interviewed. The prime sponsors were required to 
monitor a sample of worksites for each subgrantee 
and were encouraged to monitor all worksites. 
Additionally, the various evaluations commissioned 
by the national office monitored worksites in 69 
prime sponsor areas. 

The concept was that subgrantees have contractual or 
grant responsibilities to monitor every worksite and 
to assure their quality, that prime sponsors should 
have a plan for monitoring all subgrantees, that 
regions would check whether prime sponsors have, indeed 
fulfilled their mission, and that the national efforts 
would check on performance at all other levels. Across 
the board, this represented more monitoring than had 
ever occurred in the past. 

4. Technical Assistance 


(a>: 'Prior to the 1978 program, a guide was provided 
to prime sponsors detailing the elements of 
quality worksites. ( Youth Serving the Community ; 
Realistic Public Service Poles for Young Workers . 
Office of Youth Programs. March 1978.) 

(b; A study of 19 78 worksites was undertaken to 

identify the success elements. This study is 
being distributed to prime sponsors. (A JReport 
on Worksite and Other Activities Under the Summer 
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Prograin for Econojriically pj sacvantaged Youth 
TspedyK ^fice of Youth Procrams. October 
1978) 

■(c) Four priiTie sponsors with effective progjrams were 
commissioned to develop ho\r-to~do-it guides for 
other prime sponsors based upon their 1978 summer 
program experience. These four monographs have 
been combined and were distributed to prime 
sponsors. (Summer Pr ogram for Economically Dis - 
advantaged Youth (SPFPy) Monographs of 1978 . 

Office of Youth Programs. December 1978). 

(d) Four conferences were held from mid-October into 
the first week of November 1978 bringing together 
prime sponsor staffs responsible for administering 
the summer program with, the theme of Perfecting 
Operations Through Sharing Experiences « This 
was the first set of~meetings ever of summep 
program administrators. A conference report 
was prepared and distributed to all prime spon’^ 
sors providing information on exemplary practices 
throughout the country. ( Summary Conference 
Report on Summer Programs for Economically Dis>~ 
advantaged Youth (SPEDY) . Office of Youth Pro- 
grams. February 1979). 

(e ) A comprehensive set of all OYP evaluations and 
technical assistance materials, including the 
GAO report, are being prepared for distribution 
to prime sponsors in mid-Warch. 

(f) A film entitled Somewhere to Go was prepared 

by the Office of' Youth Programs to guide prime 
sponsors on the aspects of quality summer programs. 
This can be used to train staffs and worksite 
supervisors. Copies are being distributed to 
all prime sponsors. 

5. Evaluations 

(a) A Report on Worksite a nd Other Activities Undej^ ^ 
qnmnier Progr am for Economically Disadvan t^gd 
Youth by MDC, Inc. , reflects the findings of a 

of 96 worksites in nine prime sponsorships. 
The report assesses the quality and characteristics 
of work as well as the elements in successful 
worksites. 
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(b1 A PreliTTiinary Report of the Interactions of 
YBDPA and the 1978 SPEDY presents selected 
findings of the National Council on Employ nient 
Policy’s ongoing evaluation of YEDPA ahd youth 
programs in 37 CETA prime sponsorships around 
the country. 

(cl A Study of the 19 78 I^ew York City Summer Youth 

Employment Programs is based on an assessment of 
the city's 19 78 program by the National Child 
Labor Committee and indicates the difficulties 
and successes of the city in trying to drastically 
modify and improve its program. 

(d) A Pilot Study of the Value of Output of Youth 
Employment Programs prepared by Mathematica 
Policy Research Inc., presents estimates of the 
value of output produced by youth employment program 
participants in 42 projects including 9 sumier 
projects . 

te) Analysis of Surrimer Youth Program Resource Alloca- 
tions prepared by the Office of Policy, Evaluation 
and Research explores the consequences of alter- 
native suiTimer youth allocation formulae. 

i f ) Report on the Summer Program for Economically Dis- 
advantaged Youth prepared by the Office of Youth 
Programs presents the findings of an in-house 
assessment of the planning and operations of the 
SPEDY program in 10 prime sponsor areas. 

(g) Analysis of 1978 SPEDY Plans by Jeffrey Holmes 

and Howard Ha-llma-n ass-esses the grant applications 
of a stratified sample of 51 prime sponsors to 
determine their response to new regulatory mandates. 

^ ^ ^ SPE Py - Program Adjustment to Proposition Thirteen 
by Erght California Prime Sponsors by Robert 
Singleton examines the effect of cutbacks in State 
and local resources supporting the SPEDY program. 

6. Demonstration Activities 


(a) The Vocational Exploration Program operated 
by the AFL-CIO's Human Resource Development 
Institute and the National Alliance of 
Business was continued in fiscal 1978. A 
rigorous assessment based on pre- and post- 
testing of VEP and regular summer participants 
was carried out to compare VEP's and the 
regular summer program's impacts on the 
attitudes of participants, their know! 
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sex-role perceptions. ( Process and Impact 
Evaluation of the Suminer 1978 Vocational 
Exploration Program. Brian Nedwek and Allan 
Tomey. Office of Youth Programs Report Number 
28. February 19 79.) '' 

(b) A special VEP component with 1591 partici- 
pants was implemented to focus on the needs of 
handicapped youth and ex-offenders and on place- 
ments in nonstereotypical jobs. The aim was to 
identify the special problems of dealing with 
these groups. (Final Report of the 1970 Vocational 
Exploration Program r Human Resources Development 
Institute and National Alliance of Business, 

February 1979.) 

(c) An interagency HEW/DOL demonstration program 
providing part-time summer jobs to Upward Bound 
participants is being developed for 1979 to 
determine whether jobs can aid in attracting 
and retaining participants so that they will 
continue on to college. 

(d) A year-round VEP's demonstration has been developed 
in 16 prime sponsor areas for the 1979 summer to 
test different approaches and the relative impacts 
of both summer and full-time components. 

(e) A demonstration project has been developed for 
fiscal 1979 which combines year-round and summer 
discretionary funds in grants to Community Develop- 
ment Corporations in order to explore the feasibility 
of year-round projects planned specifically to pro- 
vide a base for expansion during the summer months, 
using the year-round employees to aid in the super- 
vision of summer enrollees, in order to improve 
management of summer activities. 

(f) A joint Community Services Administration and Depart- 
ment of Labor demonstration in conjunction with five 
major national unions including the NFL Players 
Association and the American Federation of Teachers 
will use summer employment program and CSA summer 
recreation funds to test the feasibility and 
motivational impacts of a "camp" approach com- 
bining athletics and career education for partic- 
ipants drawn from the regular summer program for 

a week's enrollment in the camps. Participants 
will not be paid for the recreational components. 
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(g) Demonstrations are being developed with 
national community based organizations. Each 
will have multiple sites and will explore 
different aspects of the summer program. One 
will emphasize treatment of dropouts and potential 
dropouts with careful tests of impacts on return 
to school. A second will concentrate on offenders 
to determine in a rigorous way whether juvenile 
delinquency can be reduced over the summer. A 
third will focus on the use of summer employment 
as a transitional tool, emphasizing services to 
dropouts and recent graduates rather than high 
school students. 

(h) A large-scale Consolidated Youth Employment 
Demonstration will, in ten prime sponsor areas, 
integrate summer youth, YETP and YCCIP funds in 
order to test year-round programming for youth. 

( A Concept Paper on the Consolidated Youth Employ- 
ment Program , Office of Youth Programs Report 
Number 20. February 1979.) 
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POLICY ISSUES 


The concern with management of the suirumer program is critical 
as long as it is performing at less than its potential. 

However, there are several basic policy issues which must 
be resolved in determining the appropriate scale and focus 
of the program. 

1 . Universe of Need 

There is a great deal of debate about the universe of need 
for and the appropriate scale of the summer program. There 
are no national or local data combining age, income and 
employment status for the summer months, so estimates on 
need must be generated by projections from information 
collected previously in the March Current Population Survey. 

Even with these data, there are serious problems of inter- 
pretation because of the fluctuations in family and labor 
market status for youth and the inadequacy of available 
measures. The uncertainties are so great that some analysts 
believe that the summer program in 1978 saturated the 
universe of need while others believe that the program could 
be and needs to be doubled or tripled. It is impossible to 
resolve the uncertainties, but the presentation of several 
alternative approaches for estimating universe of need can 
help inform decisionmaking. 

o Prospective Estimates From March Data 

One way to estimate need is to project jobs necessary to 
equalize employment/population ratios’ for disadvantaged and 
nondisadvantaged . 

The first step is to calculate the number of economically 
disadvantaged students, subtracting those expected to be in 
school during the summer. Based on the March 1978 figures, 
there will be 2. 0-2. 2 million disadvantaged students not in ^ 
school in the summer. The target employment/population ratio 
can be derived using white youth as a proxie for the non- 
disadvantaged. All of the increase in employment and population 
of out-of-school white youth between April and July is 
attributed to student youth. Dividing their change in employ- 
ment by their change in population yields an estimate of the 
employment/population ratio of white students, or the share of 
white students who work in the summer. The final step is to 
adjust this ratio upward to take account of the fact that the 
employment of nondisadvantaged youth is more favorable than 
that of white youth. Specifically this step involves multiplying 
the July employment/population ratio of white students times 
the March ratio of the share of nondisadvantaged employed to 
the share of white youth employed. The resulting target ratio 
is .7, in other words, the employment rate the disadvantaged 
would have to achieve to equal the employment rate of non- 
disadvantaged . 
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The job requirement is simply the product of the target 
ratio and the population of disadvantaged students not 
in school during the summer, or 1.4 million jobs. 

The job gap for disadvantaged youth normally not ir^ school 
is also projected from the March figures as 2.3 million. 

The employment/population ratio for nondisadvantaged non- 
students was .78? that for disadvantaged out-of-school 
youth was,. 47. Assuming that this share would rise by 
summer 1979 to .54 for seasonal and cyclical reasons, the 
gap between the target and actual employment/population 
ratios is .24. The absolute size of the gap is .24 times 
2.3 million, or about 550,000. 

Direct data on the experiences of disadvantaged 14-15 
year olds are not available. However, the share of all 
14-15 year olds in the disadvantaged category is expected 
to be about 20 percent based on figures for older teenagers. 
Multiplying .2 times the population of 14-15 year olds 
yields an estimate of 1.6 million. Using nonwhite/white 
comparisons as proxies for disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged 
the employment/population gap was .12. Multiplying .12 
times the 1.6 population yields an estimate of about 200,000. 

From this projected need of 2.15 million jobs in order to 
equalize employment/population ratios for disadvantaged 
and nondisadvantaged youth, the jobs available from other 
programs must be subtracted. These figures come from pro- 
gram estimates of j-ob and training slots available and 
from estimates of the private jobs generated through NAB 
and employment service activities. In addition, disad- 
vantaged students would continue to be able to find jobs 
on their own at the levels experienced during the school 
year. Adding all these jobs together yields an estimate 
of 718,000 for the jobs that would be held by disad- 
vantaged youth in the absence of the summer youth program. 

The net job deficit is, therefore, estimated to be 1.4 million 
jobs in order to equalize employment to population ratios. 

This is the "official" Department of Labor estimate. It is 
important to note, however, that over 1 million jobs were 
provided in 1978 yet the July employment/population ratio 
gap between whites and nonwhites was still 21 percentage 
points. If this is assumed a proxie for the disadvantaged/ 
nondisadvantaged gap, there would need to be another 1.2 
million (5.9 million disadvantaged youth times .21) jobs 
to equalize the ratio. Obviously, such prospective method- 
ologies leave much to be desired- 
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There are some reasonable arguments that these calculations 
understate the universe of need. A key figure is the 720,000 
estimated jobs from sources other than the summer employment 
program. It assumes that disadvantaged students will 
continue to hold the jobs they did during the schoql ^t^ear, 
which they may not, and it includes estimates of jobs secured 
through the employment service and through the National 
Alliance of Business which are not well documented. More 
critically, the expected employment/population ratio without 
the summer program is projected as .54 when the school year 
rate is .45. It is a fact that the gap between whites and 
nonwhites increases during the summer months, and it is 
probably accurate to assume that as student job seekers 
flood the market, disadvantaged youth are pushed to the end 
of the labor queue. If the expected ratio without the 
summer program were .45, there would be an additional 200,000 
job deficit. 

On the other hand, a more conservative estimate of need might 
be projected from different assumptions, as is done by the 
Office of Management and Budget in its needs estimates. If 
the disadvantaged out-of-school youth are defined to include 
only those with 5 or more weeks of unemployment, and if there 
is assumed to be no seasonal increase in their labor force 
participation or unemployment, then only 308,000 would be 
counted as structurally unemployed (although it is worth 
mentioning that duration of unemployment is a questionable 
measure of structured problems for youth because of the high 
likelihood of leaving the labor force) . Seasonal job needs 
among students may also be estimated by simply estimating 
the labor force growth for the disadvantaged in the summer 
which would yield a 1.1 million estimate of need, although 
filling this need would not equalize employment/population 
ratios from the disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged. Under 
these more conservative assumptions, the job need is 
estin\a.ted to be only .7 million instead of the 1.4 million. 

Xn other words, the summer program is fiscal 1978 exceeded 
the universe of need according to this methodology. 

o Retrospective Estimates From March Data 

It is possible to estimate retrospectively rather than 
prospectively. In March 1977, there were 4.4 million youth 
age 14-21 living in families or households with incomes 
below the poverty threshhold. Of these youth, only 1,786 
thousand or 41.1 percent reported work experience in the 
previous year (which would include work in the summer 
program). In contrast, 61.1 percent of nonpoor youth held 
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jobs at some point. To correct this differential, 870,000 
additional jobs would have been necessary. The economically 
disadvantaged definition includes persons or families with 
income of 70 percent or less of the lower living standard; 
for a family of four in an urban area, this is roughly a 
fifth above the poverty threshhold. In 1976, the number 
of persons in households below 125 percent of the lower 
living standard was 142 percent of the poverty popiilation. 

As a rough estimate, then, it would take some 1.0-1. 2 
million additional summer or school year jobs to bring the 
work experience/population ratio of the low income 
youth up to the work experience/population ratio of advantaged 
youth. If the aim were to equalize total weeks of employment 
as a percent of potential weeks , the number of jobs would 
have to be much greater since the mean number of weeks worked 
by poor youth with any work experience was less than three- 
fourths that of nonpoor youth with work experience. These 
estimates are above and beyond the existing summer program 
levels which are already counted in the employment base. In 
the summer of 1979, it is projected that there will be 
250,000 more YEDPA and 1978 summer program jobs for economic- 
ally disadvantaged youth than in fiscal 1976, so the unserved 
universe by this estimate is something in the range of 1.0 
million youth. 


Non Poor 

Poor 

14-15 16-21 l4-2l 

iras iB^^n 14-21 


Population 

7,111 

21,381 

28,492 

1,224 

3,126 

4,350 

With Work 

Experience 

1,936 

15,466 

17,402 

208 

1,578 

1,786 

Percent With 

Work Experience 

27.2 

72.3 

61.1 

17.0 

50.5 

41,1 

Mean Weeks of Employ- 
ment for those With 
Work 

21.9 

31.2 

30.1 

19.2 

22.3 

21 . 9 


o Projections from New Data 

As part of the knowledge development activities of the youth 
initiatives, there was an intensive survey of poor youth 
age 16-19 who had not yet completed school and who resided 
in six cities of varying sizes as well as two rural areas. 

This survey found that only 41 percent held jobs in the 
summer of 1977 compared with 58 percent of all youth age 
16-19. For 16- to 19-Year-Olds alone, this would yield a 
job deficit of 380,000 to bring the participation up to that 
of all youth. If the same differential were assumed for 
all poor youth age 14-21, the deficit would be around 
740,000 jobs. Counting the near poor, it would increase 
to something above one million jobs. 

o Job Offer Approach 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects program provides 
an estimate of the job deficit for youth, since summer jobs are 
guaranteed for all economically disadvantaged students in 
selected areas. The program serves a subset of the summer 
program universe: 
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Entitlement Eligibles 


Summer Program Eligibles 

16-19 

VS 

14-21 

Poor 

vs 

70 percent of lower 
living standard 

Students 

vs 

in-school and out-of 
school youth 


Data have been gathered from six of the largest Entitlement 
sites giving the number of 16-to-19 year-olds employed in the 
summer program in 1977 as compared to the number under 
Entitlement and the summer program combined in the same areas 
in 1978. The sites include Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Denver, King-Snohomish and Mississippi. These areas provide 
a range of economic conditions. In these six sites, the 
number of employed 16-to-19-year-olds rose from 12, 828 to 
31,283 between the 1977 and 1978 summers. The increase 
v^ould presumably have been greater if Entitlement were 
extended to 16-to-19 year-olds not returning to school and 
to those between the poverty line and 70 percent of the 
lower living standard. The income determination system for 
Entitlement is one of the most rigorous ever devised, so 
that the percentage of ineligible youth served is probably not 
large. It is also important to note that this was the start- 
up of the program and the utilization rate on the Entitlement 
can be expected to increase. 

The conclusion appears straightforward. There are several 
times as many youth eligible for and willing to take summer 
jobs as there are opportunities available under the summer 
program. However, Entitlement aims to provide jobs to all 
poor youth who want them rather than to equalize employment/ 
population ratios or unemployment rates between disadvantaged 
and nondisadvantaged youth. 

2 . Methods of Allocating Summer Program Funds 

Until the reauthorization of CETA in October 1978, the 
formula for allocating CETA funds to prime sponsors for 
operating the summer program was determined administratively. 
In order to plan the 1978 summer program efforts, a range of 
alternative formulations were considered from the perspective 
of targeting resources more effectively to areas in greatest 
need, developing a formula responsive to changes in local 
economic conditions, and assuring prime sponsors a reasonable 
degree of funding continuity. 

Ideally, the best way to allocate summer jobs resources would 
be in some relationship to each locality's share of the 
number of disadvantaged youth in the nation who are in need of 
summer work but are unable to find jobs in the competitive 
labor market. Unfortunately, current data are inadequate to 
provide this information. There are no reliable data on youth 
unemployment rates for prime sponsors or poverty rates amoncr 
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youth and even less on the seasonality of employment and 
unemployment. It is necessary to deal with aggregate 
unemployment and poverty data. 

In considering options for allocating funds, one may vary 
the factors of incidence of unemployment (the numbe^r of 
unemployed) , severity of unemployment (excess unemployment 
over 7.0 percent), the hold harmless provisions (considera- 
tion of prior year funding) , poverty (number of low-income 
families) , and population density (number of persons per 
square mile) • Not only can each of these factors be con- 
sidered or not considered, but varying weightings may be 
assigned to each. 

The past administrative formula (which is about the same 
as that in the 1978 CETA legislation) assigned a weight of 
50 percent to prior year funding and applied a hold harmless 
proviso whereby prime sponsors are guaranteed 100 percent of 
either person-years of service or dollars provided in the 
preceeding summer. As a consequence, the distribution of 
program resources continued to be determined more by what 
sponsors received in prior years than what they currently 
need (at least as measured by unemployment and poverty) . 

Thus, of the 443 prime sponsors funded by the FY 1978 summer 
youth program, close to 90 percent were funded at levels 
determined either by the hold harmless provision (14 0 sponsors) , 
or by the limit set on the maximum increase (251 sponsors) . 

Of the factors currently used in allocating program resources, 
data on unemployment have the greatest potential for shifting 
proportionate shares among CETA sponsors. Cities tend to have 
a relatively smaller labor force and a greater number of 
unemployed, so their average unemployment rate is about a 
full percentage point above counties, and three-fourths of a 
percentage point above Balance-of-State areas. This means 
that if one wants to target more summer resources to cities, 
any formula designed to benefit cities differentially should 
provide added weight to the severity of unemployment, con- 
centrating either on the distribution of the number of un- 
employed persons, or for even greater effect, the number of 
unemployed in excess of a stated percentage, say 7.0 percent 
unemployment. The share going to Balance-of-State units 
and statewide consortia are reduced by this approach. 

When the traditional or the variable type of hold harmless 
provision is applied and the distribution and incidence of 
unemployment are the only other factors considered, city 
prime sponsors receive the largest share of resources, res- 
ponsiveness to year-to-year changes in local economic conditions 
is somewhat limited but program continuity is disrupted less 
relative to other options. Because 1960 's efforts were focused 
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on the worst poverty areas, the hold-harmless tends to 
distribute funds where the severity of need is greatest 
except that there was substantial unevenness related to 
the grantsmanship of particular locations. 

When poverty is factored into the formula, as well as 
unemployment, significantly less funds go to the 
Northeast and North Central States, and significantly more 
go to Southern States. 

When population density is factored in, urban jurisdictions 
receive dramatically increased shares of resources, at the 
expense of decreases in funding for most other program 
operators. Of all the factors tested, population density 
would have the greatest effect in increasing shares of 
resources to urban areas. 

Whatever the factors considered and the various weightings 
applied, the problems of targeting toward youth unemploy- 
ment are severe due to lack of appropriate data. Adult 
unemployment rates are not reflective of youth unemployment. 
Studies have shown that if allocation formulae could be 
based on state shares of unemployed poor youth rather than 
adults, the Northeast would lose and the South would 
dramatically increase, relative to current figures. While 
it may be possible to construct reasonably good proxies 
from available data using regression techniques, the fact 
is that the key data on each locality's share of the number 
of disadvantaged youth in the Nation are not available and 
any efforts to equitably deal with youth unemployment are 
severely hampered. 

3 . The Timing of Allocations 

A related issue is the timing of the summer allocation. 

There is no doubt that early notification permits better 
planning, and some modest strides have been made to permit 
an earlier start. 


1969 

- May 28th 

1st 

announcement 



June 13th 

2nd 

announcement 

(supplemental) 


July 25th 

3rd 

announcement 

(supplemental) 

1970 

- May 1st 

1st 

announcement 



July 10th 

2nd 

announcement 

( supplemental ) 

1971 

- April 9th 

1st 

announcement 


1972 

- March 19th 

1st 

announcement 



June 5th 

2nd 

announcement 

(supplemental) 

1973 

- April 11th 

1st 

announcement 



May 27th 

2nd 

announcement 

(supplemental) 


July 10th 

3rd 

announcement 

(supplemental) 
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1974 - May 7th 1st announcement 

1975 - May 15th 1st announcement 

1976 - April 21st 1st announcement 

1977 - February 21st 1st announcement 

June 3rd 2nd announcement (supplemental) 

1978 - February 28th 1st announcement 

June 9th 2nd announcement (supplemental) 

August 9th 3rd announcement (small discretionary 

allocation) 


There are several factors which impede more timely 
allocation. In most years, there are uncertainties about 
new budget levels until mid-winter, and there is frequently 
a supplemental appropriation as the summer arrives. If 
benchmarked unemployment and poverty data for the latest 
calendar year are to be used, these are not available from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics until March. Most critically, 
the current funding formula includes a distribution of any 
carry-in from previous years, with commensurate reductions 
for each prime sponsor with carry-in. This provides an incent 
not to carry over money from year to year. However, 
since expenditures for planning can occur from January through 
December, and since there are difficulties collecting data 
from literally thousands of subagents, accurate carry-in 
figures are not available until February. It would be 
possible to put out tentative estimates earlier assuming 
resolution of budget issues, but these would have to be 
subsequently adjusted which would create as much confusion 
as a later initial announcement. Consolidation of the 
summer program into the planning year of other CETA programs, 
with a modification in the spring, might make sense, but 
it would not solve the carry-in issue nor would it end 
summer supplemental actions and the confusion which results, 
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4 . Target Groups for Summer Jobs 

There are a variety of questions about the most 
appropriate target groups for summer jobs. The income 
criteria is one issue. Age is another, specifically 
whether to serve 14- and 15-year olds and 20- to 21-year- 
olds. Finally, there is the issue of appropriate levels 
of service for significant segments. 

o One of the major complaints about the summer 
program has been its strict income eligibility 
requirements. It has frequently been mentioned in press 
coverage that youth from families slightly above the need 
standard are excluded, and that poor youth suffer from 
being ostracized rather than mainstreamed. On the other 
hand, the target efficiency of income transfers are maximized 
where income eligibility standards are strict and on the 
average the jobs go to youth with few other options. 

In the 1978 program, the eligibility limit was changed 
from the poverty level to 70 percent of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Lower Living Standard, in other words 
from $6,200 for an urban family of four to $7,337 or an 
increase of 18 percent. It is a best estimate that this 
change expanded the eligible population for the program by 
as much as one-third. There are still inconsistencies 
with other youth programs such as YETP where priority is 
to be placed on the economically disadvantaged but youth 
from families with up to 85 percent of the lower living 
standard income can be served. This 85 percent level is 
almost half again the poverty threshhold, and might be 
expected to almost double the eligible population. There 
are some problems in integrating YETP and the summer 
program since participants in the former are not always 
eligible for the latter. However, YETP may have a summer 
component for youth between 70 and 85 percent of the lower 
living standard. Some states such as Michigan and 
Minnesota have also instituted state-funded summer programs 
which are not restricted to youth from low-income families. 
Under YETP, four-fifths of enrollees are economically 
disadvantaged, suggesting that it may be possible to raise 
the limit and yet achieve a reasonable targeting through 
administrative emphasis. 

o The Administration has proposed to eliminate 
employment of 14-year -olds under the summer program in 
fiscal 1980. There are several considerations. First, 

14- and 15-year-olds less frequently work or look for 
work than older teenagers . 
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Labor Force Participation Rate 


July 1978 


Age 

Rate 

14-15 

35.0% 

16-17 

55.7 

18-19 

75.6 


Second, racial differentials are not as great at ages 14 and 
15 as later in the teen years. 


Annual Averages 



Employment/ 

Population 

White 

1977 

Employment/ 

Population 

Nonwhite 

Percentage 
Difference In 
Employment 
Population/ 
Rates 

14-15 

19.9% 

6.2% 

13.7% 

16-17 

41. 0% 

15.7% 

25.3% 

18-19 

59.6% 

32.2% 

27.4% 

Third, 

the minimum wage 

provided by law 

under the summer 


program is substantially higher than most 14-and IS-year- 
olds would otherwise earn; more than half of those employed 
work for less than the minimum wage. 

Fourth, young teens have fewer breadwinning responsibilities. 
Less than 1 percent of 14- and 15-year-olds are married 
compared to 15 percent of 18- and 19-year-olds. Less than 
1 percent of 14-and 15-year-olds are unrelated individuals 
compared to 7 percent of 16-21 year olds. 

This is not to minimize the needs of young teens. Their 
seasonal employment problems are severe. The July /April 
labor force ratio is 1.9 for 14- and 15-year-olds compared 
to 1.4 for 16- to 19-year-olds. The July/April unemployment 
ratio is 2.4 for the younger group compared to 1.4 for the 
older teenagers. In other words, 14- and 15-year-olds have 
even more severe seasonal employment problems. 

In July 1978, the unemployment rate for 14- to 15-year-olds 
was 17.1 percent compared to 16.2 percent for 16- to 19-year- 
olds and 6.3 percent for all workers. There were almost 
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half a million unemployed 14- to 15-year-olds in July 197 8, 
even though roughly 300,000 were employed under the summer 
program. The unemployment rate for 14- to 15-year-old non- 
whites was 38.6 percent in July 1978 compared to 13.6 per- 
cent for whites this age. 

There is no evidence on the relative effectiveness of 
summer programming on younger and older teens. In fact, 
prime sponsors tend to offer fewer hours of work and to 
emphasize career exploration for 14- and 15-year-olds. 

It is among this group that crime and illegitimacy are 
rising most rapidly, but few programs have focused on 
these needs. 

With all this said, it would appear that on the average 
the problems of 16-19 year olds are more serious than 
those of 14- and 15-year-old youth. Summer jobs can help 
both groups but scarce resources must be allocated to 
them most in need. It is, therefore, reasonable to concentrate 
on older teenagers. 

There have also been some questions about the need to 
serve 20- and 21-year-olds. The arguments for serving such 
youth are straightforward, even though they do not have a 
major seasonal unemployment problem. First, it is economically 
disadvantaged youth and minorities who are most likely to 
be getting their first jobs at this age or making the 
transition from secondary school to work because of school 
completion lags. For instance, the average black male is 
almost a year behind in school and completes as much as 
1.5 years later. Second, economically disadvantaged 20- 
to 21-year-olds would be unlikely to take minimum wage, 
seasonal jobs if they had any options. Where they do not, 
it could be reasonably argued that they probably have the 
most serious needs for employment. Third, the summer job 
can serve as an entry port into the employment and training 
system. 

o One of the significant segment questions concerns 
services to minorities. The minority share of the summer 
employment program has increased from a third in the first 
year of the summer program to nearly three-fifths in 
fiscal 1978. The question is whether this is an appropriate 
share. According to the last comprehensive poverty figures 
for 1976, nonwhites accounted for 49 percent of poor youth 
ages 14 to 21. Among poor youth who did not work full time 
through the year, they accounted for 53 percent. The 
incidence of poverty among 14-to 21-year-old nonwhites is 
33 percent compared to 10 percent among whites. In terms 
of unemployment, nonwhites accounted for 3 0 percent of 
jobless 14-21-year-olds in July 1978. If surxier program jobs are 
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excluded and participants counted as unemployed, the non- 
white share rises to 36 percent. The unemployment rate 
for 14-21-year old nonwhites in July was 21.7 percent 
compared to 12.0 percent for whites. If the poverty 
standard is used as a measure of need, and any weight is 
given to the relative severity of problems, it appears 
that the nonwhite share of total enrollment is completely 
appropriate. If the measured unemployment rate is the 
standard, than the nonwhite share is somewhat high; if 
severity of unemployment is considered, the share again looks 
reasonable. 

High school dropouts represented only 6 percent of 
regular summer program enrollees in 1978. Among 16-21 
year-olds in October 1977, 2.2 million were dropouts and 
.5 million of these were unemployed. Assuming no change in 
the seasonality of unemployment, they would have represented 
a fifth of 16-21-year olds unemployed in the summer, and a 
larger proportion of the unemployed poor. 

The issue, then, is not whether they are receiving a 
fair share based on need; they are not. The question is 
whether such youth are best served by a short-term work- 
oriented intervention. As the summer program is now 
structured, it does very little to provide remedial 
education, to direct youth back into school, or to serve 
as a port of entry into year-round programs . It is 
probably better to serve this segment with year-round 
youth programs as most prime sponsors have chosen to do. 

5 . Impact of Enrichments 

The 1978 summer youth program regulations stressed the need 
to diversify and enrich basic work experience with vocational 
exploration, vocational counseling and occupational 
information and services to promote return to school includ- 
ing remedial education. This is consistent with the notion 
of the career employment experience or work plus services 
which is stressed under the Youth Employment and Training 
Programs section of YEDPA. Work produces an immediate 
social product. Training and other services do not, so 
an investment in enrichment roust be justified by the extra 
effect on future employability. 

The Vocational Exploration Program was operated’ as part of 
the 1978 summer program in 135 sites under a national contract 
with the APL-CIO’s Hi^an Resources Development Institute 
3-nd the National Alliance of Business, The emphasis was 
on job exploration in the private sector combined with 
counseling and labor market information. The program 
provided an example not only of the benefits of greater 
linkages to the private sector, but also more intensive 
supportive services, counselling and other enrichtrients ► 

A total of 4749 enrollees were served in regular VEPs, 
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along with 1951 in special components for handicapped youth, 
offenders and for nontraditional career exposure for males 
and females. One-sixth of these participants were primarily 
in a classroom setting, two-fifths mixed job experience with 
classroom instruction, and the remainder were involved 
primarily with job activities. The experience was suggestive 
of the costs and benefits of enrichment, and a comprehensive 
evaluation was conducted comparing VEP with the traditional 
summer program. 

Vocational exploration is more costly. In fiscal 1978, 

VEP projects averaged about the same number of hours per 
participant as the summer program — 229 in regular VEP, 213 
in special VEP and 219 in the regular summer program. For 
regular VEP, 80 percent of funds went for allowances of 
enrollees, and for special VEP, 74 percent, compared to 
86 percent of funds under the regular summer program going 
for wages, allowances and fringes of participants. It is 
difficult to isolate administrative costs incurred by 
prime sponsors which are not charged to summer funds or the 
overhead costs of HRDI and NAB that are provided from general 
contracts. It is a best estimate, however, the national VEP 
components averaged about double the expenditure of the 
regular summer program on enrichments. 

The net costs of VEP and the regular summer program are 
difficult to assess. According to the regulations, VEP youth 
"will not be involved in work experience or any other activity 
that contributes, or could be expected to contribute, to addi- 
tional sales or profit for the private-for-profit organization. 
On the other hand, a primary thrust of the regular summer pro- 
gram has been to increase the discipline and output of the 
work experience. It remains unclear how productive regular 
summer jobs are on the average, but somewhere between 50 and 
75 percent of costs are probably returned in output. For VEP 
it is probably between 0 and 25 percent, since some youth are 
involved in productive work experience with nonprofit organi- 
zations. Assuming a 50 percent offset of regular summer pro- 
gram costs and a 25 percent offset of VEP costs, the net cost 
to society of VEP is roughly double that of the regular program 

The benefits in terms of direct employment and income 
transfers are roughly the same for the two approaches, dis- 
regarding the slightly lower percentage going into the pockets 
of participants under VEP and the fact that by strict appli- 
cation of the definition, VEP participants should not be 
counted as employed by the Current Population Survey, The 
possible differences in impact are as follows: (1) Gains in 
cognitions, attitudes and awareness of the world of work are 
likely to be different to the extent private and public sector 
experiences are different or enrichment pays off; (2) VEP may 
provide greater access to permanent jobs in the private 
sector. This effect is 
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likely to be small for students, who will most frequently 
return to school, but it could be large for dropouts or 
graduates. A third of VEP enrollees were high school 
graduates compared with only a seventh of regular summer 
program enrollees in 1978; (3) VEP may also have an 
institutional change impact, making the private sector more 
aware of the capacities of CETA youth. 

An attempt to measure the comparative impacts of VEP ^ 
and the regular summer program on the cognitions , attitudes 
and V7ork awareness of youth yields the following evidence: 

1. On the two measures of life satisfaction, 

VEP enrollees gained more than regular summer program 
enrollees . 


2. On the four measures of self-esteem, regular 
summer participants did better on two and VEPs on two. 

3. In regard to personal efficacy, VEP 
participants had more positive changes on three of five 
measures . 


4. Attitudes towards the criminal justice system 
changed more positively for regular summer youth than VEP 
enrollees on two of three measures. 

5. Likewise for citizenship attitudes, regular 
summer program enrollees did better on three of four 
measures . 


6. In terms of sex-role orientations, VEP 
participants changed more positively on three of five 
measures . 


7. Attitudes toward labor unions declined for 
regular summer youth enrollees but improved for VEP 
participants . 

8. Most critically, VEP participants experienced 
positive changes relative to regular summer program youth 
on 13 of 17 measures. 

9. The percentage of VEP enrollees who felt the 
program helped a lot in deciding on the type of job they 
would like to hold in the future was half again that in the 
regular program, while the proportion feeling it helped 

a lot in teaching them what they needed on the job was a 
fifth higher. 


10. The social attitudinal gains from VEP were 
much more frequent and significant for females than for males. 
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There were no major differences by age or race, although 
blacks in VEP experienced relatively significant increases 
in their sense of personal efficacy. 

These tested differences in attitudinal variables are 
difficult to translate into policy significant terms. 
Enrichment appears to make some difference, holding out 
hope that the combination of productive work experience 
with extra support services will make a difference. As a 
general statement, however, it does not appear that there 
are major differences in the development of VEP and regular 
participants over the course of their enrollment which 
would justify the extra costs of VEP resulting from the 
lack of productive output; the differences might, however, 
justify the extra costs of counselling, training and 
support. 


summer 
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IMPROVING THE SUMMER PROGRAM 


The Summer Youth Employment Program is the largest single 
categorical program for young people, spending $3-7 
billion on 8.5 million participants over the fourteen 
years of its existence. It has a massive impact on the 
measured rates of employment and unemployment for poor 
and minority youth, particularly nonwhite 14-19-year-olds 
whom it provides over two-fifths of all employment in the 
summer months. 

It is an important source of income supplementation 
for the low income families of participants. Despite its 
scale and importance, the summer program has been the 
"neglected child" of employment and training efforts. 

For a few months before the summer arrives, it tends to 
receive national and local attention. Hundreds of thousands 
of youth are employed each year without much fanfare. 

There are a few scandals about ineligible participants, 
makework or fraud and abuse. Almost all participants, 
however, are positive about the experience and complete 
their 9 to 10 weeks of enrollment. Most return to 
school and the program is forgotten until the next year. 

This cycle has been accepted year after year in the 
recognition of the administrative difficulty of simply 
enrolling so many youth for a short period, in the belief 
that whatever work is done is better than idleness, 
and with the idea that the income transfer effect alone may 
justify the cost. 

With the passage of the Youth Employment and Demon- 
stration Projects Act of 1977 and the doubling of Job Corps, 
Congress and the Administration have made a commitment to ^ 
improving, as well as expanding, youth employment _ and train- 
ing programs. The "tool kit" has been expanded with four 
new year-round programs for youth: The Young Adult 
Conservation Corps and Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects emphasize hard work for unemployed 
young persons, the first program for a mix of all youth 
with most work on isolated public lands and the second 
for more disadvantaged youth and much more concentrated 
in poverty areas. Youth Employment and Training Programs 
is chiefly for in-school youth with the aim of better 
linking education and work. Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Pilot Projects is an experiment of scale, since it 
guarantees jobs for all poor youth who are in— school or 
return to school in selected areas; it is the most targetted 
of all programs. These programs supplement existing services 
to youth under Title II of CETA and under public service 
employment, where youth make up half and a fifth of 
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enrollments respectively and where there can be closer 
integration between adult and youth services. The Job 
Corps, with its comprehensive service approach for youth 
most in need, spends more per individual with the aim of 
making lifetime improvements. Finally, there is thfe 
summer program which addresses the critical seasonal 
employment problem of youth. While all the rest are 
year-round approaches, there is a need for some seasonal 
employment since the teenage labor force grows by more than 
half during the summer months. 

Under all these initiatives, the intent is to improve 
the quality of programming, particularly to increase 
supervision and productivity under work experience approaches, 
to better monitor performance, to enrich work with other 
services such as occupational information and counseling, and 
to better integrate programs so that the options now 
available with the addition of the new YEDPA programs are 
used to provide the best set of services for each youth. 

Since the summer program is a primary tool, major attention 
has been devoted to assessing and improving its effectiveness. 
The following conclusions emerge from the efforts in fiscal 
1978: 


1. There has been continuing incremental improvement 
in the management of the summer program by prime sponsors. 
Logistical problems with worksite identification, enrollment, 
eligibility determination and the like which have plagued the 
program in the past are receding in importance although 
still serious in some areas. 

2. Recent emphasis on the quality of worksite 
supervision has yielded some improvements, and most 

prime sponsors have implemented worksite monitoring systems. 

A large number of worksites still do not provide 

adequate work, supervision, or useful experience, particularly 

in large urban areas, Continued improvement is necessary. 

However, most participants are engaged in useful and supervised work. 

3. The new thrusts to better integrate the summer 
and year-round programs, and to provide more than work 
experience, had a modest impact on the 1978 program, but 
further changes can be expected. A growing minority of 
prime sponsors are moving toward integration of youth 
activities . 


4. Despite a number of evaluations undertaken for 
the first time in 1978, much remains to be learned about 
the summer program. Its impacts on future employability, 
juvenile delinquency, and school retention and completion, 
are unknown. The potential as a mechanism for dealing with 
dropouts is largely unexplored. The program has rarely 
been used as a transition mechanism for those leaving school. 
Further evaluation and demonstration is needed and planned 
on the more positive side, there are increasing instances 
where local school systems are recognizing the value of the 
proaram and are linTcina with it. 
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5. Basic policy issues need to be resolved concerning 
the appropriate allocation formula, income eligibility 
criteria, the age mix and the scale of the program related 
to the universe of need. Over the longer run, it will have 
to be decided how summer components can be better integrated 
with year-round programming for youth. 


6. Measures have been taken which should improve 
the quality of the program in 1979 and beyond. The summer 
program regulations changes in fiscal 1977 and 1978, as 
well as the overall changes in CETA procedures, should result 
in continuing administrative improvements. The numerous 
evaluations and the technical assistance activities including 
monographs, films, conferences and guides which were developed 
in 1978 will be applied in fiscal 1979. A range of 
demonstration programs have been implemented for fiscal 
1979 addressing key policy issues. 


7 . Practical experience suggests the need for 
reasonable expectations concerning the summer program. First, 
even under the most expert management, it is difficult to 
identify and create 10 week jobs for hard-to-employ youth. 
Mid-summer actions can correct only the most flagrant 
problems . It is to be expected that there will always be 
unevenness on worksites and severe operational pressures. 

While current performance is below potential, unrealistic 
standards are frequently applied. Second, change must be 
sri iterative process in such a program. There were an 
estimated 165,000 worksites in the 1978 program. Any policy 
changes must be communicated from Congress and the 
administration, through regional Department of Labor 
officials, to prime sponsors, then to subagents and then 
to worksite organizations. Problems discovered or changes 
initiated one summer usually are not manifested Until the 
next one. Third, it is unrealistic to expect that ten 
weeks of summer employment and/or training will have 
dramatic impacts on employability, attitudes or behavior. 

Most of the benefits are immediate — productive work 
done, coptructive alternatives to idleness and earnings 
put in the pockets of poor youth. Fourth, the program should 
probably not be changed dramatically from its work 
experience orientation. The "extras" may enrich this 
experience, but most participants simply want work and 
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0\^RVIEW 


This independent appraisal of worksite and other 
activities presents a realistic, largely qualitative 
assessment of SPEDY in a representative sample of sites 
around the country. There is no baseline for comparing 
efforts in this 1978 summer to previous years' programs, 
so that measurements of progress, change or comparative 
performance are limited. 

There are several positive findings. First, SPEDY 
appears to be relatively stable in its approach and 
effectively creates and fills large numbers of jobs for 
youth who would not otherwise be employed in the summer 
months. The performance noted in the survey mirrors the 
increased outlay/obligation ratio in recent years, the 
longer lead time vv’hen allocations are known locally, and 
the maintenance of relative consistent regulatory formats. 
Second, there are evidences of many exciting projects 
which have been developed by prime sponsors under SPEDY. 

There are several neutral findings. First, as in the 
case with year-round youth programs, there is enormous 
variability in the quality of worksites within prime 
sponsors. Second, participants' views concerning the 
quality of worksites tend to coincide with those of 
evaluations; for the most part they accept the jobs, good 
or bad, because there are few other options. Third, 
the program has become focused on black and minority youth 
even where there are eligible white youth. While this 
is important in correcting racial employment 
differentials, a mixing would be preferrable. Fourth, 
the regulations and federal policies do not seem, to be a 
problem nor was there evidence of great anxiety or 
concern over the substantial changes, particularly in 
monitoring requests, in the last year: 

There are also some important negative findings. First, 
the SPEDY regulations encourage year-round planning and 
program integration. It does not appear that the 
summer program is well integrated with in-school pro- 
grams in most cases. Second, the regulations require 
prime sponsors to monitor worksites, and are much 
stronger in this regard than in previous years. It 
cannot be determined whether there is more or less 
monitoring than in previous years, but it does not 
appear that there has been an extensive effort by 
most prime sponsors. Third, only a small minority 
of youth are in vocational exploration or enrichment 
slots. It is, again, impossible to tell whether this 
is more than in previous years, although the observers 
felt that there had been increases in enrichment efforts. 



These -findings — if supported by other evidence — 
suggest the need for some policy action. First, worksite 
monitoring must be given greater emphasis, including the 
use of older youth as site visitors. Second, differential 
wages based on age or performance might be tested. Third, 
there is a need for more integrated planning at the local 
level. Fourth, prime sponsors must make a greater effort 
to weed out less effective sxJsgrants from year to year. 
Fifth, the model programs must be identified and then 
encouraged. Sixth, the share of allocations used for 
administration is typically less than permissable by 
the regulations; this percentage might be usefully 
increased by many prime sponsors in order to improve 
program quality. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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Introduction and AcUnovledgements 


This report is based on four-day visits to Summer Program for 
Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) worksites in nine CETA prime 
sponsor areas during August, 1978, The visits were by staff of MDC, Inc., 
of Chapel Hill, Korth Carolina, and field research associates. The purpose 
was to gain insights into SPEDY operations with particular attention to 
salaries, supervision, and work and other activities being performed. 

The study is part of a larger effort to examine activities at worksites 
of national youth programs. 

The authors wish to express appreciation to the staffs of the 
prime sponsors v’ho gave so generously of their time and efforts to assist 
in gathering this information. Participating prime sponsors were 
Pasadena, California; Colorado Springs, Colorado; Cook County, Illinois; 
Dallas, Texas; Savannah-Chathara, Georgia; Memphis, Tennessee; Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Delaware County, Pennsylvania; and Stamford, Connecticut. 

We ’■ealize that this study of SPEDY worksites is limited both in 
terms of time spent on-site and the number of sites visited. Clearly, 
any conclusions reached in such a study must be labelled tentative. At 
the same time, the staff and associates involved in this study have 
considerable experience both in operating and overseeing CETA programs 
and, particularly, in surveying youth work experience programs under YEDPA. 
We hope some of the observations and opinions expressed here will be useful 
to youth program operators elsewhere in the country. 
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II, Some Vital Statistics 

Statistics inaUe more sense the farther away from them you get. 
Close up, they are slippery by nature and susceptible to a dozen 
interpretations. Nevertheless, we tried to gather some basic numbers, 
as much to frame the dimensions of this little study as to cast light 
on the operations examined. 

In the four-day visits, two-person teams interviewed prime 
sponsors whose total SPEDY allocations came to $12.31 million and whose 
programs provided slots for 16,788 youths. 

Of the youths listed on board at the time of the visits:^ 


•Fifty-four percent (8,826) were male and forty-six 
percent (7,622) were female. 

• Seventy-nine percent (12,891) v’ere non-white and twenty- 
one percent (3,464) were v?hite. 

•Eighty-nine percent (14,356) were officially listed as in- 
school and eleven percent (1,850) were dropouts. 

•Eleven percent (1,524) of the in-school group were listed as 
high school graduates (a few already in college; a number more 
planning to att.end). 

•All were listed as coming from economically disadvantaged 
families. 


We are aware that no two sets of these "totals" add up exactly 
cither to the total of the slots provided or to each other. They are less 
than the total slots provided because some prime sponsors had not filled 
their quota. They do not match — add up to each other — because no two 
people count the same way. Prime sponsors will understand. 
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MDC staff and field research associates attempted to choose work 
experience and other activity sites representative of these statistical 
break-outs, although there was an effort as well to document exemplary 
(or at least pretty good) programs where they could be found. 

In the course of the visits, the teams went to a total of 96 
worksites and interviewed 72 supervisors and a total of 325 youths. 
Statistical comparisons suggest that the worksites and programs examined 
were at least reasonably typical of those operated under SPEDY funding 
by the prime sponsors visited. 

The visiting teams learned that! 

•Virtually all youths were working for the federal minimum wage 

2 3 

of $2.65 an hour for an average of 28 hours a week in programs lasting 
from eight to twelve weeks. 

•As many as 98 percent of all jobs were with private non-profit 
or governmental agencies, the big majority of them operated by these 
agencies under subcontract with the prime sponsor. Only a handful of 
private, for-profit jobs turned up. 

•The supen'isory ratio averaged out to one supervisor for each 11 
youths. This ratio is somewhat higher than was found in an earlier 
examination of similarly chosen YEDPA worksites this Spring, but there 
was a wide variance in both these programs and evidence that these figures 
are unreliable as a way of judging the quality of supervision. 

2 

A handful were receiving over $3 for no particular reason we 
could discern. They V7ere not in sufficient number to make a percentage 
worth mentioning. 

3 

Hours worked per week ranged widely from 10 to 40, sometimes 
for apparent reasons and sometimes not. This subject will be discussed 
more fully under Section III, General Observations. 
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♦There is a great diversity of vork experience, career exploration, 
cultural enrichment and retsedial programs operating under the panoply 
of SPEDY, as suggested by the table on the next page. We've tried in 
this table to account for all SPEDY programs run by the prime spqnsors 
involved in the study — not just those we visited. Because many of 
these programs employ a mix of various components (work experience, 

I 

remediation, career exploration, etc.) it is difficult to categorize 
them statistically. Insofar as is possible, wc have tried to account 
for the total of SPEDY youths involved by listing each under the activity 
consuming the majority of his or her time in the course of a typical week. 
VJe'll discuss some of the more interesting aspects of this table under 
Section III, General Observations. 


r 
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Job Classification Table 


Job Classification 


Percentage of 

No. Slots Total Slots 


General Office (Aides) 

Clerical 1,534 
Typist 840 
File Clerk 458 


2,832 


n% 


Community Service Aides 3,002 18/S 


Teachers (Insc.) 

581 

Librarian 

530 

Recreation 

1,363 

Teachers (Day 


Care) 

271 

Camp Counselors- 

257 


General Maintenance (Aides) 5,259 31X 

Janitorial 2,468 

Landscaping, 

Outdoor Beauti- 
fication 893 

Construction, 

Building Upkeep, 

V.’eatherization 1,898 


General Health (Aides) 


Nursing 

390 

Lab Assistant 

27 

Dietary 

243 


660 


4X 


Vocational V’ork Experience 


Gen. Mechanics, 

Auto Repair 689 

Arts, Media 915 

Cosmetology 255 

Roofing, Heating, 
Air-Conditioning 306 
Painting 254 

Printing 106 


2,525 


157 , 


Career Exploration-Cultural 
Enrichment 


Cultural Enrichment 1,195 
Job Preparedness 

Training 635 

College Prep. 375 


Remedial (Reading, Math at 

high school level) 366 



III. 


General Observations 


1 . ItTien it comes to summer programs for youths, SPEDY is YEDPA's 
older brother and sister. It's prlTsarily an earninp rather than a 
learning program at this stage of its development, a connection between 
when school lets out and starts again. It puts money out In the streets 
in a hurry and this is fine with its constituents, manv of whom are 
program-wise if not work-wise youths . 

Of the 56 youths interviewed by our team in Savannah-Chatham, 
Georgia, three-fourths cited SPEDY as their only work experience and half 
28 — were on tlieir second, third, or fourth year in the summer program. 

Everywhere we went, youths expressed the viev? that, whatever 
the quality of the program, the opportunity to earn summer money was 
paramount with them. They might wish for more enrichment, but they would 
not quit SPEDY on that account. Indeed, the number of "dropouts" from 
the program was so small as to be insignificant in most cases. 

Ue were impressed with the vjay the SPEDY program was fired up in 
most sites — only one site, Stamford, Connecticut, reported a slow 
start. But the truth is that SPEDY is a "continued" program one 
summer to the next. Kot only do many of the same youths show up for 
work, but often the same private non-profits and government agencies are 
available for placement. Kor is there need to "develop" these jobs. As 
our team in Dallas reported, the agencies are usually eager to have the 
youths to replace vacationing staff and to perform needed, if simple, 
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services. In many areas, we found that the job offers began flowing to 
the prime sponsor as a matter of course in the Spring and continued, 
often, past the point where the program could provide participants. 

It's important to understand that while it is a summer program 
running only between eight and 12 weeks, it is a "big" program in terras 
of the number of youths served. The 16,000 plus served in the primes 
visited in this study corresponds roughly with 2,500 served under YEDPA 
in essentially the same mix of primes visited this past Spring. 

Big, fast-starting, SPEDY is not so much a planned program as it 
is an annual summer happening. It has been described as a "shotgun" 
approach to employing youths. It's probably too early to make any 
worthwhile comparisons with the new Youth Employment Demonstration 
Projects Act programs, but one of our team members with broad experience 
looking at both programs hazarded this distinction. "YCCIP is basically 
an OJT program leading to employment; YETP is a combination of job 
readiness training and job placement assistance; and SPEDY is a combina- 
tion of subsidized vjork experience and cultural enrichment projects." 


2. Despite all this, it isn't possible to say that SPEDY is 
unaffected by the new youth initiatives represented by YEDPA. Some of 
the "design" features of the better YEDPA programs can be detected here 
and there in SPEDY as evidence of a new reaching out . 

The table we put together to try to describe the sorts of things 
SPEDY youths are doing does not begin to reflect the diversity that is 
out there. We found programs to teach boxing, to stage a parade, and even 
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a program to develop programs. There seemed to be some villingness, 
here and there, to adapt to needs. In Pasadena, a large number of 14-and 
15-year-olds showed up who were sorely in need of help in reading. 
Proposition 13 had closed the schools for the summer and it was difficult 
to place so many youths with reading deficiencies. The result was a 
remedial program called Basic Education for Employment Project (BEEP) — 
nothing brilliant or innovative but arguably the best toward-work 
experience these youths could be afforded during 10 summer vjeeks. 

It's fair to say that even the better programs ve saw are not 
innovative in the sense that they present something "new" in the way of 
experience for youths. At the same time, there are link-ups that have 
not occurred in the past. Commenting upoh an exceptional vocational 
exploration program discussed in Section V, one of our observers in 
Colorado Springs described the better projects as offering "new ways of 
revisiting past program efforts." 

Charlotte, for instance, is making that city’s first real effort 
to involve youths in the private sector. Last year's OJT piece of SPED!’ 
had 50 slots and only nine were filled. This year virtually all of the 
100 slots were filled. Youths are working in that city in trucking, as 
auto mechanics, in bakeries, and in a cut-and-sew operation, and CETA 
officials are already talking of raising the ante to 250 slots next 
year with some "real vocational exploration" involved. 

In Dallas, ex-offenders are being used to do repairs on the homes 
of elderly people and parole officers are working successfully as super- 
visors, in many cases developing the projects themselves and ^■jorking 
extra ‘hours at no pay. Another Dallas program outlined in Section V has 
youths working as interns for the mayor and department heads and developing 
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their own proposals for future programs. 


3* In terms of the numbers of youths served, however, these 
good SPEDY pronrams tend to be the exceptions. Because of the speed with 
which the programs are cranked out, and the -suiiijner after summer regulari ty 
of them, too little planning is done and even less monitoring. The re- 
sult too often Is jobs that are routine or worse . 

The press in Charlotte paid visits to several SPEDY sites in 
mid-Augost and carte away v’ith the distinct impression that all was not 
well. ’’Summer Jobs Shortchange Taxpayers” read the headline over a story 
describing four teenage SPEDY participants getting full-time pay for "half- 
time" wort supervising children in a summer day camp. 

The story \.*ent on to say' that "inosc” SPEDY participants "appear 
to be well-supervised, earning their money, and performing v.'orthvhile 
work," but readers could be forgiven for failing to notice this somewhat 
sweeping modification. Our people in Charlotte and elsewhere were inclined 
to think that the significant truths about SPEDY lie somewhere between 
these extremes. 

The worst aspects of SPEDY are not occasional "horror stories" 
that attract the press, but the too-often mindless way in which youths 
are funneled into jobs or activities for which they have no aptitude, 
or put In situations where no real preparation for them has been done. In 
Savanna h-Chatham, youths gave poor grades to the planners who sent 
non~swirmers to work cleaning out debris from deep water in pools. In 
Stamford, an exciting sounding "creative v/riting” course turned out to 
be a series of aimless exercises to be performed in the absence of any 
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real supervision. 

Too often, we found cases where no effort was made to match the 
abilities and desires of the youths with the work to be performed. In 
Charlotte, we talked with a young woman who was interested in clerical 
work but had been "assigned" to a day care nursery. She didn’t even know 
that clerical jobs were available — nobody, she said, had asked her 
preference. 

The general lack of planning apparent in the program may also 
account for two of its characteristics that are at least questionable. 

In the areas we visited, SPEDY is largely a program for blacks. In 
Savannah-Chatham and Charlotte, it would be fair to ask if there were 
really no .white, disadvantaged youths. In Dallas, where there is a 
significant Ilexican-American minority as well as whites, the program 
serves blacks virtually to the exclusion of others. 

Another characteristic of SPEDY where we looked is that the pro- 
gram is heavily, if not quite exclusively, aimed at youths who are in 
school. Dropouts were only 11 percent of the universe in our prime 
sponsors. 

It isn't likely that SPEDY is seen as a program aimed for in- 
school youths almost exclusively or a program aimed at black, in-school 
youths. hTnat we are seeing is a program thrown together beginning each 
May to be ready the following month developing its own personal 
eccentricities. 

These can be permanent when desk monitoring is sketchy or non- 
existent as it was for the most part where we looked. Indeed, it appeared 
that most prime sponsors were having a look at their SPEDY progi'ams for 
the first time with us. Even where responsibility for monitoring was 
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fixed, as in the Stamford program, only a few sites actually had been 
visited by the prime sponsor. 


4 . The youths know when they are being paid to stay out of 
trouble and when they are being paid to do something useful or somehow 
rewarding for themselves or others. They prefer the latter but they are 
vrilllnR to take the bribe if that is the best they can do . 

It isn't easy to decide based on descriptions what will turn out 
to be a useful or rewarding work experience. V7e learned that the youths 
themselves are surprisingly tolerant of a variety of work. "You knox^," 
one IS-yeat-old in Colorado Springs remarked, "I don’t plan to be a 
janitor but this work has to be done and I'm learning how to do some 

things. I mean, this isn’t all that bad..." 

Another thing that struck our observers was how little attention 
had been given to the fact that most SPEDY programs involve youths from 

1 4 to 1 9 years of age — a wide spread insofar as needs and abilities are 

concerned, The fact that the wages paid all youths, whatever their ape, 
are the same is something that does not sit well with the older youths. 

In Stamford and Dallas and elsewhere, we heard complaints from older 
youths about not being able to work 40 hours. Yet, clearly, this would 
be questionable policy directed toward the younger youths, some of whom 
made It clear that they had no desire to work that long. 

Even among the same age groups, arguments vjere summoned up by 
youths for variances in pay. "Why should I bust my tail when the guy 
working next to me is loafing and getting the same pay?" one of the older 
youths asked. 
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Ve heard some good arguments advanced in favor of programs focused 
more on vocational exploration and even cultural enrichment than on work 
experience as it is commonly regarded. For one thing, the youths them- 
selves seemed less than ready to make career commitments and more inclined 
to seek an experience that would move them in some general direction. A 
Memphis program official put the question this way: ”Uhich is more 
likely to have the greatest beneficial effect on their (the youths') later 
work life, doing custodial work for the city schools or becoming aware of 
technical career fields and how to become a part of them?" 

Perhaps most interesting of all, several of our observers re- 
ported that the youths actually seemed less interested in "what" they 
were doing than in "how" it was being done. They were fired up when they 
were involved fully in a project and fe3t a useful part of some perceived 
team effort. They were lax and disgruntle.d when disorganination reigned 
about them. Their typical’ reaction to the latter situation v?as sarcasm: 
"Yeah, I'm motivated to go back to school. Anything's better than this 
job." 

Youths in a Memphis theater project actually asked for closer 
monitoring from the prime sponsor so that they could feel more a part of 
what was going on. They v;anted ... "sessions where things could be 
talked about ... monthly meetings V7ith staff present." 

It might be argued that one of the best products of a summer 
work experience, from the standpoint of the youths, is the learning that 
a sense of rapport, team work, can be instilled by a good supervisor, no 
matter the task at hand. One of the happier crews we observed was in 
Colorado Springs where 10 youths assigned to paint buildings and do 
general maintenance met daily with their supervisor to review assignments 



and to help plan the next week's work. Here, the youths clearly felt 
that they were functioning integral parts of a worthwhile effort, 

We found some evidence that this kind of supervision works best 
with small groups — 10 to a maximum of 15 participants per full-time 
supervisor — and that the big crews and the isolated individual or two- 
person efforts each pose logistical and psychological problems. 

Good supervisioh, a sense of learning something or at least 
accomplishing something useful, a visible product — these seemed to us 
to be the key ingredients of most good SPEDY programs. Above all, super- 
vision is key, and the quality of supervision in SPEDY as presently 
operated seems more often than not to hang squarely on the luck of the 
draw. 


5. In the last analysis, the big questions about SPEDY have vet 
to be answered — what does the program intend to accomplish, how is 
this to be done, and who is to be served ? 

In a sense, for all of its problems, SPEDY could be read as a 
success story. It gets the money out to youths who are at least not 
from clearly advantaged homes. It does this swiftly, for the most part 
efficiently (although we did encounter one or two problems with the 
delivering of paychecks), and as regularly as the change of seasons. 

But that is to regard SPEDY as only an income maintenance pro- 
gram. Even here, there are questions about whether the most needy are 
receiving these payments. Our teams in Stamford and Cook County raised 
questions about whether the youngters in the program were really from 
dire or even particularly needy circumstances. The Cook County SPEDY 
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youths seemed to one observer as reasonably well-off. They answered 
questions about what they planned to do with their salaries by saying 
such things as ’’buy clothes," "save for a stereo," "save for college 
expenses." Only the Spanish-American youths in the program, she noted, 
were contributing significantly to their families’ household expenses. 

We lay no claim to definitive conclusions in so restricted a 
study. Overall, the impression we received is that the youths served 
where we looked are economically disadvantaged and that while what they 
earn over a few weeks in the summer cannot mean much to their families, 
the money probably is the difference between their getting and not getting 
such items as decent, clothes, bikes, books and normal entertainment 
privileges. For the most part, these are youths from poor families, 
often with only one parent in the home. 

It is also true, however, that we found only one place where a 
concerted effort seemed to 'have been made to reach youths who could be 
described as "hard cases." In Pasadena, efforts were made to recruit 
youths described as "incorrigible" — youths who had demonstrated 
anti-social inclinations or were in frequent trouble with the law; in 
short, the kind of youths who come to mind when we think of our .^erican 
urban "jungles." Results of the Pasadena Initiative are not yet in, 
but our field research associate in that city wrote realistically about 
it; "The number of positive terminations may be dwarfed by the number 
of Incarcerations, not because SPEDY is not working but because SPEDY 
has decided to work in a direction where the payoff, though numerically 
smaller, is qualitatively greater for all concerned. But no simple 
ratio in the federal regulations will reflect that kind of commitment. 
Until it does, ’creamina' of the youths will occur, and those who need 
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the program most vill continue to find themselves at the end of the 
SPEDY queue/' 

If SPEDY is to reach the youths at the bottom of the pile, if it 
is to do more for any youth than to put put some money in return for 
time, it clearly could use more thought and planning at every level from 
the national down through the prime sponsors and subcontractors to the 
youths themselves. 
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IV. A Fev? ReeoTninendations 

At the worksite level: 

1. Efforts should be made to improve the quality of the direct 
supervision of youths in SPEDY . 

Again and again we saw SPEDY programs stand or fall on the quality 
of the supervision. Kow is it possible to get better supervision? 

Ve asked this question of our assembled field research assoc- 
iates, some prime sponsor staff, a supervisor, and two young SPEDY 
participants in a de-briefing session held at the conclusion of the study, 
A good deal of consideration was given in the conversation that ensued 
to the "training" of supervisors. Most agreed that the average SPEDY 
supervisor was "qualified" by experience to oversee the work done — - 
although there were a few notable exceptions to this rule. The biggest 
need perceived was for supervisors who could communicate with the youths, 
who understood the dynamics of group activity, and who could serve as 
motivators. 

There was agreement that these skills are hard to teach. If the 
people who are to do the supervising are a "given" in the equation, there 
will be some for whom short-term training in the dynamics of human 
behavior will be useless. But it should be possible to take more care 
in the employment of supervisors to see that they possess the desirable 
qualities. 
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It vas suggested that worksite operators might use their best 
supervisors as recruiters to find others in the community who may be 
capable of serving successfully. A "pyramid” affect might be achieved 
through this technique, with each supervisor locating one or two others 
who m.ay, in turn, locate still others. 

Then, training might be feasible, with concentration on inter- 
personal skills and on communication with the youthful participants. 


2 . Thought should be given to establishing sliding wage 
scales, with more hours of work and more money available to the olde r 
you ths , 

Obviously, the simplest way to handle pay in a summer youth 
program is to pay everyone the federal ninimum wage and work ail the same 
hours. This seems fair enough on the surface and reduces bookkeeping 
problems. 

But of course it does not take into consideration the different 
needs of early and late teenaged youths. To some extent the programs 
we looked at are taking this difference into account by allowing the 
older youths to work longer hours. Yet total working time still fell 
below the 40 hours that many of the older youths wanted. 

Is the work there to do? That is a question that might be 
answered differently from program to program. But where SPEDY management 

■ 'e real work experience for the 17-19 year old youths, consider- 
“sn to increasing pay above the federal minimum and 
S/J.UC 1 . youths to work more hours. 
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3 . Consideration should be civen to e>:oandi.nR vocational 
exploration and renedial areas of effort for the younger SPEDY participants . 

It isn't easy to get as many useful jobs as there are suminer 
youths clamoring for them. Ve observed a great deal of enthusiasm, 
particularly among the younger participants, for programs that were not 
work experience in nature, but which had the potential to help these 
youths begin to think their way toward the world of work. 

In some cases, these were programs aimed at specific areas of 
vocational interest — as in the VOICE program in Colorado Springs 
discussed in more detail in Section V. In other cases, the focus on 
work was less toward specific vocations than toward education for the 
world of v:prk. The better of these programs seemed well suited to the 
needs of t:he younger SPED? participants, most of whom are far from being 
able or ready to make "career choices." 

A caution here. It is just as easy to "dump" youths into a 
fuzzily-planned, poorly-supervised vocational exploration program as it 
is to give them make-work jobs. Indeed, a good vocational exploration 
program probably requires as much planning and forethought as goes into 
establishing a good work experience site. 

There may be a role for SPEDY, as well, in the general area of 
remediation, kliere youths can be identified who are suffering 
difficulties in basic learning areas such as reading and math, a 
remedial program may be essential for them in any consideration of future 
work. Where other programs are not taking care of this need, SPEDY funds 
may appropriately be used. 
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At the priwe sponsor level ; 

A . The clear need for better monitoring and plannlnr of SPEDY 
suggests that SPEDY should become naore of a year-round program at the 
prime sponsor level — a program to which 12-iiionth consideration is 
given and to which at least some full-time staff are assigned . 

The exaggerated unevenness of SPEDY programs cited in this 
report suggests the need for improved monitoring and planning. 

The problem is not one of prime sponsor inability to identify 
sub-par programs. The problem is that SPEDY has alvays been a sv’iftly- 
implemented , short-term program whose life-span lies between May and 
August. Prime sponsors subcontract out SPEDY, for the roost part, and 
nobody but the youths — and their employers — ever know how things 
worked out. 

Monitoring would promptly shov; up the poorly-run programs — 
they're not that hard to find or identify* , Just as important, the 
appearance of prime sponsor monitors would serve as additional motivation 
to the youths who — believe it or not — are quite conscious of when 
the folks with the money care enough to come by and see how it is being 
spent. 

Good monitoring would expose weaknesses and highlight successes 
making planning for the future possible. Actually a short-term, inten- 
sive program such as SPEDY, with large numbers of participants to be 
served in a hurry, requires most careful planning. How can this be 
done by busy prime sponsors a month, at the most, before the program 
begins each summer? 
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In Charlotte, where consideration is being given to putting a 
staff menber in charge of SPEDY full time, a CETA manager observed: 

"We are only using 6 percent of our SPEDY money on administration. I am 

wondering whether we are really doing the kids a favor by pumping ,94 

percent of the money out there with so little left over for planning, 
counseling, supervision.*' 

The point is well taken. SPEDY money has always been seen by 

prime sponsors as an item that may or may not show up and that, in any 

event, needs to be funneled out to the youths as quickly as possible. 

If SPEDY is to become a more meaningful program, more money is going to 
have to be spent planning it, executing it, monitoring it, and changing 
It in accordance with the results of that monitoring. 

This gets us back to the recommendations for improvements at the 
worksite — particularly the choice of supervisors. That responsibility 
lies with the prime sponsor. The supervisor may be hired by the prime 
sponsor's subcontractor, but what he/she does can make the program 
succeed or fail. If prime sponsors made it clear that subcontractors 
who find good supervisors will get the contracts, there would probably 
be fewer poor supervisors around. 

In the end, the- success or failure of SPEDY programs relates 
back to a central point, one of those "things" that everybody knows 
about employment and training programs, but which apparently has to be 
learned again and again: Staff, people, top to bottom, make programs 
work or fail. 

One of our observers in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, noted in 
a memorandum to thp MDC ct-aff manao.a'r r^•P ......J... 
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"l-rhen we last talked, I shared the view that institutional 
support was the key element to a successful youth emploj’raent program. 

I am now persuaded that the most vital component Is the quality of the 
staff. This conclusion is based on ray last visit to Delaware County and 
my analysis of the various worksites. Particularly I was impressed with 
the potential of Youth in Action and by the performance of Crozer 
Chester Medical Center ... On the other hand, some other worksites 
which had very strong institutional support could in no way he con- 
sidered successful programs. Youths cannot be motivated by machines, 
tests, or buildings, but only through reeaningful human experience." 


Our recommendations for prime sponsors operating SPEDY programs 
need some national policymaking context in which to be understood, vre 
saw SPEDY programs operating side by side with programs under the Youth 
Employment Demonstration Projects Act. In many cases, the SPEDY and 
YEDPA programs were indistinguishable. 

krhat relationship should the summer programs bear to any on- 
going initiatives for youth employment? Should SPEDY and YEDPA strive 
toward the same ends or have different objectives? 

At the present time, prime sponsors are operating programs on a 
piecemeal basis with little, policy direction from the national level. If 
improvements are to be made in any substantial degree, they will have to 
bp a ted at the policymal:ing level. 

l^iewed from the level of the worksites and the prime sponsors, 
luld seem to be a great need for consolidation and coordination 
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of programs for youth employment, with clearly stated and realistically 
obtainable goals. At the same time, a good deal of flexibility probably 
ought to be granted to the prime sponsors to achieve these goals. 



V. 


Programs; Exemplary (Or Just Pretty Good ) 


We're not sure what makes a program exemplary. We did see some 
excellent programs, however, enough in the relatively small sanpllng of 
prime sponsors we visited to suspect that there are many more around the 
country. 

We've chosen five of the best we visited, as much for the variety 
of effort they represent as for any other reason. They have virtually 
nothing in common — except that they seem to be fulfilling their ow 
goals admirably. 

One is primarily a vocational exploration program, another is 
designed for labor marriet orientation, two are work experience (one of 
them for juvenile ex-offenders) and the fifth is OJT in the private 
sector. 


1. Vocational Exploration — VOICE 

The VOICE program is Colorado Springs has three basic 
goals: To provide youths with the opportunity to explore the require- 
ments, skills, necessary knowledge and working environment of various 
occupations in an institutional training setting; to enable youths to 
receive on-the-job work experience in one of several occupations they 

decide to explore; and to provide them with access to labor market 
information. 

Key to the proeret, Is the Involveoent of the local community 
cdlese ohlch established VOICE origlnelly as an -- - 



in collaboration vith Colorado Springs CETA officials. 

Over an eight-week period, youths are given ten hours a week of 
vocational exploration in a classroom setting and 24 hours a week of on- 
the-job work experience. Following a screening and assessment process 
the youths choose two occupations they would like to explore from a field 
of ten. The ten occupational areas are: auto body repair, good manage- 

J 

ment, secretarial, welding, nursing, auto mechanics, building construc- 
tion, child care, machinist, and data processing. 

Each occupational exploration period lasts four x^eeks. Partici- 
pants attend classes on Tuesdays and Thursdays. On Mondays, Kednesdays, 
and Fridays they gain work experience on SPEDY worksites. During the 
course of the program, all participants receive labor market information 
through the Colorado Career Information System — which helps then tap 
into the job market in the state. At the conclusion of the program, 
participants are urged to enter the Colorado Springs Consortium "job 
evaluation" system, which can help them determine their oxto job-related 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Kinety-five SPED? participants had been in the program at the 
time of our reviexj. All had participated in career information; about 
half had been in the job evaluation component. Four had received direct 
placement in permanent employment; nine had terminated negatively; and 
82 were still in the program. 

Both CETA and community college officials were enthusiastic 
about the program. "The kids who have been in the program have turned in 
dynamite evaluations of it," a community college official told us. "We 
think that they are getting an excellent overall experience. . ." 
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2 , Vork Experience — Ex-Offenders 

The Dallas County Juvenile Department has put this program 
together v.’ith the cooperation of three Dallas agencies vjorking vith 
problems of the aging. 

When our observers arrived on the scene, the program had ten 15~1S 
year-old ex-offenders working on tVje homes of individuals who were too 
old or feeble to handle upkeep of their property. We were impressed 
with the skill and enthusiasm with which these youths had attacked 
problems of yard maintenance, home repair, painting, and the like. Wrote 
our observer on the scene: "Some of the hoir.eo\?ners were handicapped, 
lived alone, and were in their eighties; to them, the project and the 
young men Were heaven sent." 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of the program, however, 
was the supervision. It was handled by the probation officers who 
ordinarily had charge of the youthful ex-of fenders . These individuals 
had a hand in organising the program and put in up to 30 extra hours 
a week voluntarily without pay to help make it succeed. 

One of tlie ex-offenders was asked how he felt about working on 
the homes of elderly people. "It’s good," he responded. "Keck, I got 
me a grandmother and I’d want somebody to do this for her." 


3. Work Experience — Program Development 

This is another Dallas program, which has a twist to it that 
we liked. Ten young men and women are involved in a program some of then 
suggested to Office of Human Services Director Levi Davis. Our team found 
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them working as Interns to the mayor and other city department heads. 

Suspecting that the program night look better on paper than in 
actuality, our team paid an unannounced visit and found these high school 
juniors at work learning how city government functions. One of them — 
a 17-year-old — had been assigned to help monitor SPEDY worksites for 
the prime sponsor. 

Our observer suggested in her interview with these youths that 
they might try to give the city something back in return for the 
opportunity that had been given to them. They agreed and before the 
interview ended had pledged to write up new proposals and program 
suggestions for next year's SPEDY. 

This particular program may or may not pay off in dividends for 
SPEDY, but we are convinced that nothing but good car. come of efforts to 
involve youths in the development of the programs intended to serve them. 


4 . Labor Market Orientation — Savannah State College 

This program conducted by a predominantly black college pro- 
vides guidance sessions running four hours daily for ten weeks. Each 
SPEDY participant is involved in one four-hour session. 

The sessions are designed to teach youths how to make application 
for a social security card, how to complete an employment application, 
how to look for a job, how to interview for a job, how to complete a G-4 
withholding form, and how to handle the first week on the job. The 
importance of good grooming and why people lose jobs are discussed. 
Finally, each youth is involved in a discussion of job opportunities in 


Savannah and nationally. 
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Youths interviewed after going through these sessions were 
unanimous in their praise for the program. They felt that they had learned 
something valuable in short order and were grateful. 

The college uses five staff persons to operate the program, 
three of them PSE Title VI participants. Total costs to the prime 
sponsor; $3,000. 

Our observer commented on aspects of the program that might make 
a "model'' of it; "Historically," he wrote, "predominantly black 
institutions have not become Involved in community services . . . DOL wants 
the institutional leadership to be aware and capitalize on some of the 
opportunities vjhich ’CETA offers. I was impressed that Savannah State 
College on its own initiative, had made a commitment to provide 
assistance to help develop the youthful human resources in its community 
through an agreement with the prime sponsor. More importantly, tl>e 
project exposes many of the young people to a college-related program' 
for the first time. As a result, some have developed an interest in 
post-secondary training." 


5. Charlotte — Trimline fOJT) 

The words "cut and sew" may raise blood pressure in many 
areas where social programs are spawned, but this OJT program in 
Charlotte has some lessons to teach. And it has the "bottom line" that 
so many other programs do not have — It has unsubsidized jobs. 

Trimline manufactures bras and girdles in a converted mill, a 
sprawling, 100,000 square foot building in a modest business section of 
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the Korth Carolina city. Joe Farrell, the president, had in his employ 
at the time of our visit, four SPEDY participants, young women v.'hose 
salaries were being paid in part by the program and in part by the 
company. "If they want a peraanent job at the end of the program, 
they’ve got it," Farrell said, "They're all good workers." 

This is not idle talk. Farrell has employed a dozen former 
CETA participants in the past. Most are still with him. He starts 
them at the ninimum wage but offers a bonus system v’Kich gets wages up to 
§2.90 an hour after six weeks for punctuality and up to $3.75 an hour 
later on for good production. The production "teams" in his sliop are 
all run by workers on the line. "They have the right to figure out the 
best way to get the work done. That’s their job," he savs. 

Be is more than satisfied with the training program. "If the 
government would tax me at 25 percent instead of 50 percent and let me use 
the extra money to hire more unemployed women, we'd both come out ahead," 
he says, "and so would the taxpayers." 

We talked with three of the women employed currently at Trimline. 
All said they were treated well. None seemed interested in making a 
career out of cutting, sewing, and boxing women’s undergarments. One 
planned a secretarial career. All said they were using the money to 
help out at home. 

Many of Trimline’s CETA employees have been single parent women, 
whose earnings are crucial, \vhatever one thinks of the future of cut-and- 
sew, the need for work here is real, the jobs are real, and the exposure 
to the world of work is real. 
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OVERVIEW 


This analysis of the planning and operations of the 
SPEDY program in eleven prime sponsor areas is based on 
structured site visits by the staff of the Office of 
Community Youth Employment Programs. The information 
supplements the findings of "A Report on Worksite and 
Other Activities Under the Summer Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth" based on site visits to a different 
set of prime sponsors by staff of MDC, Inc. 

The same picture emerges overall of a reasonably 
managed, traditional summer work program, with limited 
innovations and enrichments and significant variability 
between and within prime sponsors. The planning process 
is carefully assessed. After years of continuing 
operations, and earlier announcements of summer funding 
levels, certain aspects of planning have become routinized. 
Worksite selection, intake and assessment procedures and 
the like were planned without great difficulty. However, 
significant changes were made in the 1978 summer 
regulations and grant packages in the areas of enrichment 
and monitoring of worksites and program integration. This 
assessment suggests, because of the late publication date 
of the altered regulations and distribution of the grant 
package, prime sponsors did not have time to alter traditional 
approaches significantly. Major changes in the desired 
directions usually occurred where they coincided with 
trends over the past several years or where YEDPA program 
changes had a spillover input. 

Enrichment and program integration are extremely limited. 
The sampled prime sponsors allocated only six percent of 
funds to components other than work experience. While most 
offered orientation, assessment, and limited doses of labor 
market information, few prime sponsors were involved in 
vocational exploration, institutional training or remedial 
education, and the percentage of participants involved was 
small. There appears to be some carryover impact of YEDPA 
on arrangements for academic credit; a significant proportion 
of sampled prime sponsors tried to make such arrangements 
although only a minute proportion of all enrollees will 
actually receive academic credit. There are few attempts 
to link SPEDY with Title I (soon to be Title II) CETA 
activities, and modest linkages with YCCIP and YETP. Most 
prime sponsors favored such linkages, but the workload of 
the new programs was not conducive to integration in the 
summer of 1978. 
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Supervision is considered the key in all evaluations 
of work experience programs. A minority of prime sponsors 
are taking any active steps to improve supervision. Pew 
supervisors have actually seen the job descriptions which 
v;ere required for each position. 

The assessment found more indication of monitoring 
and evaluation than suggested by the MDC/ Inc. report. 

The reason for the differences may be the focus on work- 
site activity in the MDC case vs. a focus on prime sponsor 
design and management in the present report. Perhaps more 
critically, prime sponsors tend to utilize "housekeeping" 
visits to collect timecards and the like to also do informal 
monitoring. Only a minority rely on formal review pro- 
cedures. Whether frequent informal site visits supply 
necessary information remains to be seen. However, most 
prime sponsors have implemented some form of evaluation 
activity which it is claimed will be used in the choice 
of prime sponsors in the coming summer. This, too, remains 
to be seen, although the message has apparently penetrated 
that improvements must be made. 

If the changes outlined in the 1978 SPEDY regulations 
and grant package are to be achieved, there will have to be 
a consistency of direction, increased technical assistance, 
greater oversight and improvements in the timeliness and 
specificity of national office directions. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 



SPEDY 1978; SUJC-IARY 


Changes were made this past year in the regulations and 
grant package instructions in an effort to improve the 
quality of the Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged 
Youth (SPEDY) . The principal intent was to foster qualita- 
tive improvement in the work experience and training activities 
in which youth would be engaged in order to develop their 
skill levels and enhance their future employability. Major 
emphasis was to be placed on three areas: (1) early planning 
and integration of the summer program and the overall youth 
employability development strategy of the prime sponsor; 

(2) monitoring and assessment to learn more about the program 
and to improve performance? and (3) expanding vocational 
exploration programs cind improving the relationship between 
education and work through the award of academic credit for 
competencies gained on the job. 

In order to develop a body of knowledge covering SPEDY planning 
and implementation, tne Office of Community Youth Employment 
Programs (OCYBP) conducted a 2-stage review of 11 prime 
sponsors. The first stage occurred in May and focused on 

planning and preparation for implementation. Return visits 
were made to 10 sites in late July and early August to 
observe the programs in action and compare what was happening 

to what had been planned. With the exception of one prime 
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sponsor that encountered serious administrative and 
operational problems, all the others implemented 
substantially what they had planned. 

The purpose of the review was not to evaluate individual 
prime sponsor performance or to determine compliance 
with program regulations/ but to gain some insights into 
SPEDY to assist OCYEP to make appropriate and effective 
policy and programmatic changes, A major focus of the 
review process was to attempt to elicit from those 
interviewed specific recommendations for program improvemei 

Sgugtra.i lh.ts ana Concerns in Planning 

Most prime sponsors began their planning process 
earlier than last year. However, there was still 
general consensus that they had insufficient lead 
time to plan adequately because of the late publi- 
cation of regulations and grant application 
instructions . 

•in a nuaiber of pritas, aaaitlonal planning staff 
had been hired to handle other youth program 
planning. As a result, more staff time and 
attention were given to SPEdy, 

.1978 SPEDV plans do not reflect major changes in 
terms of planned program aetirities . SPEDY was 
till envisioned basically as a work experience 
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program. Less than 6 percent of SPEDY resources 
were used for services and activities other than work 
experience and only 6 percent of the participeoits 
on an average were in those components. 

.Prime sponsors did not use the full resources for 
administration. Only slightly more than half of the 
20 percent allowed for overhead and management was used. 
The most commonly expressed theme by the planners and program 
administrators was the desire to bring about qualitative 
improvement in SPEDY work experience. This was to be 
accomplished through a variety of means, including: 

tightening up work site agreements to try 
to assxire that the work experience itself 
was productive and satisfying? 

* providing better orientation to work site 
supervisors ? 

lowering the supervisor/enrollee ratio ; 

coupling work experience with other activities 
such as career counseling, labor market 

orientation, and in a few cases, with class** 

room training? 

putting greater emphasis on monitoring and 
evaluation? 

lowering the counselor/enrollee or monitor/ 


worksite ratio 
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Youth Council Involvement 

A great deal of confusion exists about the roles and 
responsibilities of the youth council » Actual youth 
participation was, at best, a token representation of 
one or two youth in all but one case« The degree of in- 
volvement of the youth council ranged from being non-existent 
on the one hand, to a very deep and active involvement in the 
development, and evaluation of the program on the other. 

The perceptions of council members interviewed on what 
constitutes appropriate involvement were quite diverse. 

Some desired a policy role; others did not. In two 
locations, the final selection of all worksites required 
the approval of both the youth council and the full planning 
council. 

The effectiveness of the groups varied considerably from 
site to site. One Duluth council member, however, provided 
a good formula for success: 

a receptive prime sponsor staff and chief elected 
official; 

an experienced , committed , and knowledgeable council; 
real tasks, such as program evaluation. 
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Grant Application and Regulations 

The question of "why the national office is so slow" was 
raised again and again. Erime sponsor staff people just 
don't understand why they can't have more realistic time 
frames for formulating, developing, writing and submitting 
their plans, instead of having to function in an artificial 
state of frenzy created by unreasonably late regulations 
and planning documents and arbitrarily short due dates. 

The grant application package, regulations and dollar 
availability notification all arrived so late that prime 
sponsor staffs only had short time frames in which to 
plan SEEDY 1978. Continuously encountered, and animatedly 
expressed, were the feelings that the application package was too 
extensive, repetitive and detailed. It was felt that 
the summer regulations w^ not available in final form 
early enough and were too late in reaching the field to 
give the prime sponsors sufficient lead time for operational 
planning. The regulations were "too narrow" concerning 
eligibility criteria, cost categories, and the spending 
of manpower services money before the end of the school 
year. Many of the primes voiced the opinion that there 
were "too many" sets of guidelines and economic require- 
ments, and there was general concurrence that the eligi- 
bility criteria were "inconsistent." 


The income 
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criteria, specifically, were considered to be too restrictive 
and inconsistent with other CETA programs. The segregated 
planning process for YETP, YCCIP and SPEDY was generally 
seen as negatively affecting the sinraner programs ’ impact 
and effectiveness. 


The principal suggestions for improvement of the grant 
application and regulations made by the prime sponsors were 
the following; 


There should be standardized definitions, guidelines and 
reporting requirements for all youth programs. There 
should be one overall program, and not separate 
programs with separate grants and separate budgets. 

There should be universal eligibility criteria and 
uniform program rules and regulations. Pursuant to 
this, integration of programs "should be mandated, " 
leaving it up to local eholoe how activities, services 
and components would be mired. A comprehensive program 
with one funding source which included YETP, yccIP and SPEDY 
it to be needed so that urime sponsors could make local 
decisions on year-round service to youth on a fully 
integrated basis. Whether- rK* 

SPEDY in ^ . recommendations considered 

=PBDY in tandem with other youth programs, or as a 

separate identity, all respondents agreed that the 
regulations needed tn • 

to b. ,, unaerstand and needed 

to be available earlier , 

laas '"ore 

iead time and to facilita<-o ksss.,. 
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Worksite Development and Selection 

Prime sponsors tended to rely on worksites developed in 
previous years. However, with the introduction of the new 

youth programs, more primes are beginning to make worksite 
development a year-round process. The basis for selection 
ranged from simple requests for enrollees without even 
requiring that the site be visited, to fairly rigorous 
screening of the site's capability to provide realistic, 
well supervised work experience. Almost everyone agreed 
that good supervision was the most important factor in 
making SPEDY work experience worthwhile. Yet, very few 
places concentrated on worksite supervision in any intensive 
way. Worksite agreements were routinely required but 
tended to concentrate more on the rules emd regulations rather 
than on the nature of the work and the quality of the 
supervision. 

Program Integration 

Benefits can be realized for some participants if SPEDY is 
linked to other CETA and youth program activities. This 
was encouraged in the regulations. Overall, however, the 
efforts to establish linkages were modest and apparently 
did not represent much change over last year’s program. 

The major linkages were with the Employment Service prin- 
cipally for recruitment, intake and eligibility determination* 
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T'here was very .Uttle use of the ES for .post-program 
placement services or for labojr market orientation. 

Three of the primes visited s-ubcontracted the total SPEDY 
operation to the school systems. The rest used the schools 
in a variety of ways for recruitment/ intake and classroom 
training. Pour of the eleven primes had been successful 
in negotiating agreements for the award of academic credit anc3 
two for elective credit. The principal reasons cited 

by those who had tried unsuccessfully to develop such 
arrangements were local curriculum and accreditation re- 
quirements. For example/ in one location, the school system 
would not recognise the experience and qualifications of work- 
site supervisors to be sufficiently comparable to teachers. 

There was very little planned coordination with 
Title I. Interprogram transfers or concurrent enrollments 
were very limited. Most primes continued to view SPEDY as a 
short-terro, work experience program principally for in-school 
youth and unrelated to other program activities. 

There was somewhat more coordination planned with the other 
youth programs. In one site, in fact, the fundamental design 
and struct\ire of the SPEDY program was substantially altered 
because of YETP and YCCIP. 

The general sentiment across primes was that integration is 
a desirable objective but that the separateness of the pro- 
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grams militates against it. The most frequently voiced 
recommendation, accordingly, was to have a common set of 
guidelines, definitions, income requirements, and allowable 
activities for all youth programs. 

Employability Development 

Only two prime sponsors developed employ eibility plans for 
enrollees: Mercer County selectively for high school 
graduates and dropouts, and Oakland County for all youth. 

The latter came the closest of any of the primes visited 
to having a comprehensive, overall employability development 
strategy. The principal prerequisite for such an approach 
is a program philosophy that views SPEDY as more than a 
low skill/no skill work-experience program to provide summer 
income for young people. The more developmentally oriented, 
the more likely the movement toward a comprehensive and 
strategic approach. 

The review covered all the varxous processes inherent xn 
employability development from assessment to the actual activi’ 
ties in which young people were to be engaged. 

Assessment end Assignment 

The overall state-of-the-art of assessment is not particularly 
sophisticated, but efforts are widespread. Only one prime 
sponsor visited had no structured assessment process planned. 
In most sites some attempt was made to determine the 
most appropriate place for each participant by eliciting 
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individual interests, personal interviews and even a 
relatively widespread use of testing. Quite often, however, 
it was clear that availability of worksites at the time 
of assignment and physical proximity to the participant's 

residence would be principal determinants in the assignment 

process. 

Perhaps the most complete assignment process encountered was 

in Oakland County, Michigan. There, with information 

gathered through the application process, enrollee interviews 

and assessment procedures, and the formulation of an employ- 

ability development plan, participants were matched to 

worksites appropriate to their individual vocational interests 

and skill levels. Referrals were made to classroom 

training activities where the need was shown. The worksite 

assignment process in Oakland County was facilitated by the 
utilization of a "Summer Youth Employment Contract" which 

spelled out the enrollee 's responsibilities clearly and 
precisely, and was signed by the youth, his/her counselor, 
and the worksite supervisor. 


Program Orientation 


Program orientation generally was not structured to be 
innovative, but was usually adequate. Most orientations tended 


to be heavy on rules and regulations, rights and responsibili- 
ties and wages, hours and payroll processes. Less attention 
as paid to program purposes and objectives and what 
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participants might realistically hope to gain from the 
program. Many primes said they would welcome suggested 
models for orientation . 


Labor Market Orientation CLMO) 

New to SPEDY this year was the requirement that all prime 
sponsors "provide labor market orientation to all participants" 
using "cooperative relationships with other community 
resources to defray costs as much as possible." LMO was 
perhaps the most varied activity of all. The only 

common thread running through the sites was the label itself. 
The efforts ranged from mere lip-service and perfunctoiry, 
pro forma activity to concentrated cind serious attempts to 
effect positive results for SPEDY participants. Little 
success was realized in getting commmity assistance for 
or involvement in the activity, however. The programs 
reviewed ranged from the commendable to the less than 
worthwhile. 

Situated toward the more positive end of the sample range of 

labor market orientation programs were those prime sponsors 

who recogniz'ed the importance of tailoring an intervention 

strategy to meet individual needs, at least to some degree. 

Included in this cluster were those sponsors who realized 

that all labor market orientation elements were not appropriate 

for every enrollee; these primes did not offer the same type 
of labor market activit es to all of their participants 
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but rather tried to target their efforts for the groups 
whom they felt would benefit most. 

Most of the specific LMO sessions observed received 
favorable comments by the reviewers. Enrollees generally 
seemed interested and even at times enthusiastic. In a 
few instances, however, when the instructors were not well 
prepared and there was no interaction, enrollees were bored 
and saw little value to the sessions other than breaking 
up the monotony of the work week. 

Proaram O rganiz ation and Design 

There were many programmatic and operational changes from 
SPED^ 1977 among those prime sponsors visited. The major 
changes observed in one or another location were: 

, allowing enrollees to be in both classroom 
training and work experience at the same time. 

« limiting the number of youth on a worksite to 
improve supervision, 

* 

developing worksite agreements with job descriptions, 
having experienced counselors, 

* 

expanding and improving labor market orientation, 

adding a counseling component and doubling the 
number of counselors , 

having the prime sponsor take over actual program 
operation, 

eliminating ** junior " (assistant) counselors, 
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. expanding VEP activities 

. reducing the number of work experience slotS/ 

. using the American College Testing Program's 
Career Planning Prograun test for the first time. 

Although the regulations permitted a wide range of activities 
to be offered under the aegis of the summer program, SPEDY 
continues to be planned and operated largely as a work experience 
program. Four of the ten prime sponsors in the review sample 
operated programs that were 100 percent work experience, 
while five of the others had work experience participation that 
ranged from 91.5 percent to 98 percent of their total enrollment. 
Only Mercer County broke the pattern by having a work experience 
enrollment of 60 percent and a classroom training component that 
comprised 40 percent of the program’s cumulative participation. 
Those sponsors that ran completely work experience efforts 
indicated, among other things, that "classroom training and 
OJT are more long range, and therefore not applicable to 
SPEDY," and that their emphasis was "on giving as many 
economically disadvantaged kids as possible an opportunity 
to work during the summer." One of these primes added that 
no supportive services were provided during the summer 
program because these could be provided through other agencies, 
and the money "is better used for wages." The City of Duluth, 
which ran a total work experience SPEDY, was distinguished 
in how it planned, administered, and operated its program 
as compared to others reviewed. Their rationale was to 



’•focus on something basic and make it work, then improve 


it." They felt it is much better to stay simple and 
basic and do a good job than to try to get fancy and 
flounder . 

Worksites 

Despite the fact that all agreed that worksite supervisors 
play the major role in introducing enrollees to the realities 
of the work world and in fostering appropriate work habits, 
attitudes and behavior, only four primes trained and orien- 
tated worksite supervisors. Not suprisingly in the remaining 
primes, a poor understanding and knowledge of SPEDY prevailed 
among worksite supervisors. In only two primes did the 
supervisors even see the job descriptions of the enrollees. 

The sample covered the spectrum from intensive, close, well 
supervised work experience where youth gained exposure to 
the responsibilities and expectations of a full-time job 

to very poorly supervised activity, unrelated to official 
job descriptions. In most of the sites, supervisors were 
involved in evaluation of the enrollees* performance and 
progress. The supervisor enrollee ratio ranged from 1:1 to 
li35. 


For the work experience ■ enrollees across the sites visited, 
the hours worked ranged from 20-40 per week. There was no 
evidence of job restructuring, little or no job development, 

and minimal use of . supportive services. The counselor /enrollfi^ 
ratio ranged from 1:30 to 1:90. 
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Training 

Six of the sponsors offered some classroom training, but in only 
two instances did the level of enrollment in this activity exceet 
10 percent of the program total. In fact, 4 of these programs h; 
classroom training participation that ramged from 1.5% 
to 7%. One of these four primes explained that SPEDY 
isn't the only avenue for youth, who could use other 
YEDPA programs for training. It was felt that the summer 
program should be mostly "short-term work experience", 
with the major objective of "providing money and developing 
good v;ork habits." 

.-.cademic Credit 

There were several instances among the prime sponsors where 
school credit was being obtained for competencies 
gained through participation in the summer program. 

In Mercer County, academic credit was awarded to 14-15 year 
old enrollees who successfully completed a work study program. 
The academic credit was based on the worksite supervisor's 
evaluation, and could be substituted for required credit. 
Enrollees were selected for the program by their school 
counselors. Also, the local community college offered 
academic credit to any enrollee who later attended college 
there. 

In Oakland County, academic credit was awarded to those 
enrollees who successfully completed the Southfield sub- 
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contractor's Conservation Work Study Program. The twenty 
enrollees were selected by their school counselors through 
an intensive selection process. Award of credit depended 
upon the program coordinator’s evaluation of the enrollee'-s 
performance. 

Three BOS-Massachusetts subgrantees arranged for academic 
credit — Chelsea, Salem and Quincy. There was also the 
possibility of communitv collece credit for older vouth. 

Duluth arranged for elective credit for 65 of its enrollees 
who volunteered to take part in a work experience seminar 
series funded through the local school board and the 
State Department of Education, 


Extra curricular, elective or cooperative credit, was possible 
for summer program enrollees of the Jackson/Josephine Job 
council as wall as for nore than 1,000 youth in Denver, Colorado 

The major problems indicated in developing agreements to 
award academic credit were: making, fairly complicated and 
extensive arrangements in a short* time; meeting curriculum 
teguirements; and.dealino with inflexible school svstems. 

The strengths were obviously the good working relationships 
and linkages eventually established with the school systems, 
and the great benefit to the enrollees. 
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The young people receiving academic credit through 
SPEDY were generally quite satisfied and pleased. 

The major recommendation was that for arrangements to be 
made under SPEDY of the award of academic credit for 
competencies gained by participation in employment and 
training programs, further coordination was needed in 
year round programs including CETA-LEA Agreements and 
better coordination and interaction between HEW and Labor 
from the top down. 

Vocational Exploration Program 

VEP was not one of the summer program's big activity areas. 
In fact, no prime sponsor in the review sample had any 
relationship with a NAB/HRDI VEP III effort. Only one prime 
sponsor had its own VEP; this was BOS-Massachusetts, which 
this summer attempted to expand and improve its SPEDY 1977 
VEP component. 

Fourteen of BOS-Massachusetts' seventeen subgrantees 
operated VEP's and served a total of 1,400 enrollees. 

The program elements included tours of local industries, 
seminars, lectures by businessmen, workshops, employability 
skills, job shadowing and rotation and orientation to the 
world of work. Also, job exposure in occupational clusters 
was provided through regional vocational education schools. 
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BOS-Massachusetts had problems making distinctions between 
"hands on" VEP experience and between profit and non- 
producing activities. To avoid confusion about ’Productive 
and nonproductive work, the program operators chose activitie 
which didn't require a direct relationship with employers. 

A couple of the other sponsors had planned small VEP componeni 
Both fell through, however, one because of overall prograiranatl 
operational difficulties, and the other because the local 
vocational education schools were reluctant "to get mixed up 
with federal money." 

other major emphasis areas in this year's program were 

monitoring and assessment to learn more about the program 
and how to improve it. 

Monitoring 

Generally, monitoring was done in an informal manner. A 

couple of sponsors did have monitoring tools and required 

written reports, but most simply looked at worksites for 

general contract oomplianoe, proper supervision and 

workload of youth, if problems were found, monitors tried to 

work them out informally and tell the SPEDY director what 
was going on. 

Most programs use the same staff people for counseling, 
monitoring, timecard collection and paycheck distribution. 
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This is a major reason the monitoring is not highly 
structured or fomal. A staff person is doing many 
things when he/she goes to the worksite, rather than 
focusing on monitoring. Visits to the sites by 
counselor/monitors were fairly frequent. 

In sponsors where the monitors are prime sponsor staff 
assigned only to monitoring, usually in Consortium and 
Balance of State programs with many subgrantees, the monitoring 
is more structured. However, it also tended to be not very 
frequent for any one worksite (approximately once or twice 
during the summer.) In these sponsors, furthermore, it 
appears that the staff hired for monitoring are fairly 
inexperienced, do not received much training or orientation, and 
are hired only for the sxmmer. One wonders how much they 
would learn in a visit, even with a structured monitoring 
tool. 

The kinds of problems typically dealt with by the SPEDY 
monitors were: supervisors not giving youth enough attention; 
youth discipline problems; kids not having enough work; and 
lax orientation of supervisors. These problems were generally 
handled informally on the spot. 
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Assessment 

Most of the sponsors had the same plans for assessment. 

They were to give evaluation forms at the end of the program 
to counselors, worksite supervisors and youth to rate the 
program's success. These forms would be used in planning 
for next year (e.g,, worksites with bad evaluations 
wouldn't be selected next year). 

Monitoring reports, for the few sponsors that have written 
ones, would also be used. 

There were some exceptions to this basic approach to assessment. 
One program had hired a contractor to administer pre-program 
and post-program questionnaires to youth to determine 
attitudinal changes relating to employment and the world 
of work. Another was to do a more formal assessment on a 
small scale. They would focus on enrollment, target group 
participation, program mix and placement, as well as on feed- 
back from monitors, supervisors, youth, MIS and fiscal reports. 
Generally, assessment across the sites visited did not appear 
to be very sophisticated. 
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Based upon these findings the following actions need to be 
given serious consideration; 

1. The Department of Labor should develop a much clearer 
statement of the purpose and objectives of SPEDY and of its 
relationship with other year round programs. 

2. The Grant Application Package and regulations should be 
disseminated as early as possible to facilitate earlier 
planning . 

3. The Grant Application should be substantially revised. 

4. A series of suggested models, recommended approaches, 
and technical assistance guides should be developed and 
disseminated on several functional and programmatic aspects 
of SPEDY. 

5. The role, responsibilities, and composition of the 
Youth Councils should be clarified. 

6. Steps should be taken to facilitate year rcund planning 
for SPEDY and, ideally, integration into a single year round 
youth program. 

7. Steps should be taken to develop greater private sector 
participation in SPEDY. 

8. Special emphasis should be placed on the importance 
of recruiting dropouts and steps taken to facilitate that 
process . 

9. Minimum ‘standards and/or more specific guidance should b€ 
provided on several aspects of SPEDY, such as orientation, 
assessment, worksite monitoring, labor market orientation, 
and VEP. 




PRIME SPONSORS VISITED 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Balance of State, Massachusetts 
Jackson/ Josephine Consortium, Oregon 
Inland Manpower Association, California 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Durham/Orange Consortium, North Carolina 

Mercer Coiuity, New Jersey 

Washington County, Pennsylvania 

Oakland County, Michigan 

Duluth , Minnesota 

Denver, Colorado 





REPORT BY THE 



OF THE UNITED STATES 



To Improve The Quality Of The 
Summer Youth Employment Program 


This report to the Senate Committee on the 
Budget acknowledges that the Department of 
Labor's Summer Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth has an admirable objec- 
tive to provide youths meaningful work tasks 
and training to develop their skills and en- 
hance their future employability. 

However, the Department's efforts to assure 
that State and local governments were operat- 
ing quality programs were not very successful 
at the sites GAO visited. As a result the future 
employability of many of the most needy 
youths was not improved. Poor administra- 
tion by the Department and by local program 
operators prevented many youths, mostly at 
urban locations, from being exposed to the 
real world of work. 

Allocations of funds were based on the desire 
to maintain prior year enrollment levels rather 
than on the eligible populations' economic 
needs and the quality of past programs. Also, 
local operators often failed to target recruit- 
ing efforts to youths most in need. 


GAO recommends that the Congress, before 
considering any expansion of the program, 
assure itseif that the Department of Labor has 
taken corrective actions. 
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To the Chairman and 
Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on the Budget 
United States Senate 

Pursuant to your December 22, 1977, request and 
later meetings with your office, we are reporting on 
the Department of Labor’s Summer Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth. This report discusses targeting to 
disadvantaged areas and groups and the relationship of the 
summer youth employment activities to real work. 

To meet the reporting deadline established by your 
office, we requested that Department of Labor officials 
meet with us to discuss a draft of this report. The 
Department’s view was that a position regarding the 
report could not be developed in the very short time 
frame allowed. As a result, formal Labor Department com- 
ments were not considered in the preparation of this re- 
port. At the conclusion of our fieldwork, however, we 
did meet with officials of the Labor regional ofi^ices and 
prime sponsors involved; their views were considered in 
the preparation of the report. 

As arranged with your office, we are sending copies 
of this report to the Director, Office of Management and 
Budget; the Secretary of Labor; and other interested 
parties. Copies will also be available to others on 
request. 

Comptroller General 
of the United States 




COMPTROLLER GENERAL’S 
REPORT TO THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


MORE EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT 
IS NEEDED TO IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OP THE SUMMER 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


DIGEST 

The Department of Labor's Summer Program 
for Economically Disadvantaged Youth has an 
admirable objective to provide youths mean- 
ingful work tasks and training to develop 
their skills and enhance their future em- 
ployability, But, to be an effective tool 
to combat the high unemployment rate among 
disadvantaged youths, particularly inner- 
city minorities, the program must maintain 
congressional and public confidence that it 
is being carried out effectively and as 
economically as possible. 

Unfortunately, the Department of Labor's ef- 
forts to assure that State and local govern- 
ments were operating quality programs were 
not very successful at the sites GAO visited. 
As a result, the future employability of many 
of the most needy youths was not improved. 

Poor administration by the Department and by 
local program operators prevented many youths, 
mostly at urban locations, from being exposed 
to environments that resembled the real world 
of work, where there is enough useful work 
to be done and good work habits are fostered. 
The program's purpose is defeated when youths 
are paid for little or no work or for playing 
games or when they are paid even though they 
were late or absent. Poor work habits that 
are learned or reinforced will offset any 
benefits received. 

There were also problems in targeting program 
funds to areas and groups. Allocations were 
based on the desire to maintain prior year 
enrollment levels rather than on the eligible 
populations’ needs and the quality of past 
programs . 

GAO has previously reported on problems in the 
summer youth program and its predecessor, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 


■Tear Siiegi. Upon removal, the report 
cover date should be noted hereon. 
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The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
and implementing Federal regulations authorize 
Labor to make grants to prime sponsors — 
generally State and local governments — to 
provide economically disadvantaged 14- to 
21-years-olds with meaningful work and train- 
ing to develop their skills and enhance their 
future employability. Labor provides tech- 
nical assistance, approves the sponsors’ plans, 
and monitors their compliance with legal and 
regulatory requirements. 

The summer youth program is the largest of 
several youth employment and training programs. 
About $755 million was obligated to enroll ap- 
proximately 1 million youths in the 1978 pro- 
gram. The program has grown substantially 
since 1975, when about $391 million was obli- 
gated to serve 716,200 enrollees. 

GAO’S evaluation included fieldwork at seven 
sponsor locations (four urban, three rural), 
where in 1978 about $48 million was available 
to serve more than 76,000 youths. At these 
locations, GAO visited 230 worksites, to which 
6,257 enrollees were assigned. These included 
173 urban sites with 5,898 enrollees and 57 
rural sites with 359 enrollees, 

ENROLLEES OBTAIN LITTLE 
MEANINGFUL WORK EXPERIENCE 


Labor has provided criteria as to what consti- 
tutes ’’meaningful work experience, " However, 
GAO could not find sufficient detailed guidance 
to implement the criteria and, therefore, 
found it necessary to spell out sufficiently 
detailed guidance to make it possible to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the program 
and to determine whether Labor's criteria had 
been met. 

In assessing the quality of worksite experi- 
ences designed to introduce enrollees to the 
world of work, GAO considered the usefulness 
of the work, the amount of work, and the 
quality of supervision, which included keeping 
enrollees busy and fostering good work habits, 
(See pp, 6 to 10. ) 
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Half of the worksites visited (115 of 230) 
wet GAO'S minimum standards for providing a 
meaningful work experience. This, in GAO's 
view, clearly establishes the ability to 
achieve, and the reasonableness of, these 
standards. Unfortunately, only 30 percent 
of the enrollees were assigned to these sites. 
The problem was more pronounced at urban sites 
where GAO observed — at the time of its onsite 
visits — that almost three of every four en- 
rollees were exposed to a worksite where good 
work habits were not learned or reinforced, 
or realistic ideas on expectations in the 
real world of work were not fostered. In 
contrast, about four out of every five en- 
rollees at rural sites were exposed to con- 
ditions which provided a meaningful work 
experience. (See pp. 11 to 20.) 

GAO believes there were two key reasons why 
the rural sites provided better work experi- 
ence than the urban sites. Rural sites 
were smaller and, thus, more manageable than 
the urban sites. Also, from GAO's discus- 
sions with supervisors, it appeared that 
rural supervisors had better experiences, 
general understandings of the program's ob- 
jectives, and awareness of their responsi- 
bilities than the urban supervisors. 

Most urban enrollees were at sites where 
there was little meaningful work experience 
because enrollees were not provided enough 
useful work or not given supervision that 
fostered good work habits. Both conditions 
were present at some sites. These factors 
were considered separately in identifying 
minimally acceptable sites. (See pp. 11 
and 12.) 

GAO believes that useful work should provide 
visible, continued, improved, or new services 
or goods benefiting the community or employer. 
Training activities should be useful in enhanc- 
ing enrollees' future employability. In addi- 
tion, enrollees should be occupied for most 
of the scheduled workday. These conditions 
are necessary to present a realistic impression 
of the world of work, where employers expect 
a day’s work for a day's pay. (See pp. 7 
to 10. ) 
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On the days of GAO's visits, only 43 percent 
of the enrollees were assigned at sites that 
provided enough useful work. Rural sites 
usually kept enrollees busy during working 
hours. Enrollees at urban sites, however, 
were observed on those days to be frequently 
idle or participating in recreational activi- 
ties. (See pp. 12 to 17.) 

In evaluating whether enrollees were being 
given the opportunity to develop good work 
habits, GAO considered (1) whether working 
hours were enforced (and procedures were used 
to prevent payment for absences), (2) en- 
rollees' behavior was controlled, and (3) 
whether supervisors, through action or dis- 
cussion, impressed upon enrollees the need 
for good work habits, including proper at- 
titude, behavior, appearance, and motivation. 
(See p. 10. ) 

GAO'S review showed, at the four urban spon- 
sors visited, that enrollees assigned at 
sites where the opportunity to form good 
work habits was being provided ranged from 
22 percent in Newark to 66 percent in Los 
Angeles, Rural sites visited had a much 
higher range (from 65 to 92 percent) sat- 
isfying this standard. Problems at the 
urban sites most frequently related to poor 
supervision or too many enrollees being as- 
signed for the work at hand. (See pp. 17 
to 20. ) 

These problems resulted basically from weak 
management by Labor and the sponsors in as- 
suring that worksites provided meaningful 
work. 

Although Labor, in the summer program regula- 
tions, stressed improved program quality, 
especially in how sponsors selected and moni- 
tored worksites so that meaningful work is 
provided, its efforts to assure that sponsors 
fulfilled the regulatory intent were limited 
and ineffective. (See p. 20.) 
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Some sponsors ' selection of subgrantees had 
shortcomings that hampered the development of 
good worksites. In addition, most sponsors' 
monitoring practices did not assure that work- 
sites were providing meaningful work experience. 
Some sponsors did not monitor all worksites; 
some practices did not emphasize the quality 
of the work experience; and some problems, 
when identified, were not corrected. (See 
pp. 21 to 25. ) 

FUNDING TO SPONSORS IS WOT 

CLOSELY LINKED TO NEED 

AND MAY AFFECT PROGRAM QUALITY 


The manner in which Labor allocated program 
funds to sponsors did not directly relate to 
the eligible populations' needs or consider 
sponsors' past performance in meeting pro- 
gram goals. (See p. 26.) 

In the absence of a legislatively mandated 
method. Labor regulations established a two- 
step funding process for the summer youth 
program. In the first step, an amount is com- 
puted using a formula that considers indicators 
of economic need. If the formula computation 
does not allocate enough funds for a sponsor 
to provide the same number of jobs as in the 
prior year's program, a second step is used, 
in which the allocation is increased to an 
amount necessary to sustain the prior year's 
enrollment level. Under this method, some 
sponsors received more funds than they would 
have gotten under the allocation formula, while 
many sponsors received less. This funding pro- 
cedure generally favored urban sponsors. (See 
pp. 26 to 30.) 

The funding methodology, in basically the same 
form, is now incorporated in legislation as 
a result of the Congress including the identical 
funding procedures of the administration's 
bill in the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act Amendments of 1978. Thus, remedying 
inequities in the funding process will require 
legislative action. (See p. 28.) 
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The method of allocating summer youth program 
funds is similar to that used in comprehensive 
employment and training services programs, 
with one notable exception* The funding pro- 
cedures for the latter program permit reducing 
allocations by as much as 10 percent from 
the prior year's level based on a decline 
in relative need. (See p. 29.) 

Labor's allocation of a relatively greater 
share of funds to urban areas may have af- 
fected program quality in those areas. The 
sites visited at two urban sponsors, which 
were funded at levels substantially higher 
than the amount the formula would have al- 
located, provided a lower percentage of 
enrollees with a meaningful work experience 
than did most of the other sponsors. (See 
pp. 30 and 31. ) 

THE PROGRAM MAY NOT BE 
SERVING THOSE MOST IN NEED 


Although regulations require sponsors to 
serve economically disadvantaged youths 
most in need of program services, sponsors' 
efforts to identify and recruit such youths 
were limited. (See ch. 4.) 

At the locations visited, variations existed 
in target groups or significant segments to 
be served identified in the sponsors' plans 
to receive services. These segments were 
generally identified on the basis of the 
prior year's program experience rather than 
on particular employment problems or services 
needed . 

Most of the sponsors' recruiting efforts were 
directed at the general student population, 
although regulations required outreach em- 
phasis on school dropouts, those not likely 
to return to school without program assistance, 
and students facing significant employment 
barriers. 

Virtually all the participants served by the 
seven sponsors were students. Participation 
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in the program by nonstudents, especially 
dropouts, was limited. Representation by 
dropouts in the urban programs was less than 
4 percent, generally lower than the represen- 
tation of dropouts in the rural programs. 

In addition, from about 50 to 70 percent of 
the enrollees at three sponsors (including 
two urban sponsors) were under 16 years old 
and seemingly less in need of employment 
services than older youths. (See pp. 34 
to 36.) 

Sponsors' efforts to assure that only eligi- 
ble youths participated varied and in some 
instances were limited. (See pp. 39 to 42.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS 


There are inevitable problems associated with 
effective administration of a program that 
has grown as rapidly as the summer youth pro- 
gram. Consequently, GAO recommends that the 
Congress, before considering any expansion 
of the program, assure itself that the De- 
partment of Labor has taken effective correc- 
tive actions to improve the quality of the 
program. 

GAO recognizes that inflation and minimum 
wage rates increase program costs over time. 
However, based on the observations of GAO's 
current study, the program as presently 
operated is generally not giving many youths 
the type of work experience they need to in- 
crease their future employability. This is 
especially true in urban areas. GAO believes 
the fiscal year 1978 funding levels are more 
than sufficient to continue program operations 
until Labor (1) provides specific guidance 
to sponsors on how to assess the quality of 
worksite experience, (2) establishes an ef- 
fective means of determining whether sponsors 
are providing meaningful work to enrollees 
and meeting other program requirements, and 
(3) develops and proposes to the Congress 
funding procedures that more adequately con- 
sider the needs of the eligible youths and 
allocate funds to sponsors based on demon- 
strated success in providing meaningful work. 
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In the interim, the Congress should consider 
amending the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act provision for allocating summer 
youth funds to provide funding procedures 
similar to those in the act for comprehen- 
sive employment and training services pro- 
grams* The latter funding procedures provide 
for gradually adjusting annual allocations 
to bring them closer to formula amounts, 

(See pp. 45 and 46. ) 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
THE SECRETARY OP LABOR 


GAO recommends that the Secretary of Labor 

--provide sponsors with specific guidance 
on how to assess the quality of worksite 
experiences, including developing models 
of work settings that provide the oppor- 
tunity to develop good work habits and 
identifying and prohibiting activities 
that bear no relationship to real work; 

— take effective action (1) to improve 
Labor regional office monitoring of the 
program to assure that sponsors develop 
and operate programs that provide meaning- 
ful work and (2) to withhold funds from 
sponsors that have not developed programs 
meeting requirements; 

— develop and propose to the Congress fund- 
ing procedures that more equitably distrib- 
ute program funds to the eligible popula- 
tion while considering sponsors* demon- 
strated success in summer youth programs; 

— take effective action to assure that spon- 
sors recruit and increase the participation 
of out-of-school and other youths most in 
need of program employment and training 
services; and 

— require sponsors to obtain from applicants 
adequate evidence of eligibility and to 
verify eligibility, (See pp, 46 and 47.) 
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AGENCY COMMENTS 


Because of the need for early issuance of 
this report, GAO did not obtain or consider 
Labor Department comments on its findings, 
conclusions, or recommendations. Upon com- 
pleting its fieldwork, however, GAO did meet 
with officials of the Labor regional offices 
and sponsors involved. Their views were 
considered in the preparation of this report. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

In a December 22, 1977, letter, the Chai» 
Ranking Minority Member, Senate Committee on 
asked us to determine whether the Department 
Summer Program for Economically d*"*’* ■ 
is providing useful work to youth 
asked to: 

— Address the adequacy of ei 
tion procedures, includir 
are targeted to disadvant 
their relationship to yea 
ment programs authorized 
ment and Training Act of 
U.S.C. 801). 

— Determine what the enrollees 
of usefulness of the work exi 
supervision, extent of on-the' 
usefulness of the work to emp. 

We later agreed with the Chairma 
evaluation would include a mixture r 
munitles, with fieldwork to be done 
two-medium size cities, and three rut* 
wide sampling was not considered feas: 
frame and resource constraints. The s 
is detailed in chapter 6. 

THE SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAM 


Before CETA was enacted in 1973, tht 
gram was operated as one component of the 
Q0rps program, authorized by the Economic 
, as amended (42 U.S.C. 2701). At that 
bo,)C;hood Youth Corps summer program was prima 
high school age low-income youths remai 
p? 50 Vii,ding them with summer employment. Progj 
,bi‘Mfcy transferred from the Office of Ecc 

tunity to the Department of Labor in 1964. 

.After CETA was enacted, the name Neighbor 
Corps was dropped and the summer youth prograrr 
as SPEDY. Its primary purpose became one of pr 
experience to economically disadvantaged youths t 
summer to enhance their future employability. Th 
time summer jobs, which generally pay the minimum 
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with schools, hospitals, libraries, community service agen- 
cies, and other public and private nonprofit agencies and 
groups . 

The program is directed at economically disadvantaged 
youths, both in and out of school, between 14 and 21 years 
of age. It is aimed at all segments of the disadvantaged 
population, but especially at school dropouts, potential 
dropouts, and in-school youths likely to encounter employment 
barriers because of their work attitude, aptitude, and social 
adjustment, 

SPEDY has the largest enrollment of the several youth 
employment and training programs designed to combat the high 
unemployment rate among youths. Youths in general have an 
unemployment rate more than twice that of the general labor 
force. The minority youth unemployment rate has been running 
about 40 percent, with the rate for inner-city youths approach- 
ing 50 percent. About 1 million youths participated in the 
1978 summer youth employment program. The Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 authorized four other 
programs which, collectively, served an estimated 390,000 
youths in fiscal year 1978. 

Labor issues regulations specifically for SPEDY; these 
we refer to as SPEDY regulations. Labor also issues regula- 
tions governing many CETA programs, including SPEDY; we refer 
to these as CETA regulations. 

FUNDING 


Labor's Employment and Training Administration makes CETA 
grants to about 450 prime sponsors — generally State and local 
governments. Through its 10 regional offices. Labor provides 
technical assistance, approves plans, and monitors prime 
sponsors' compliance with CETA provisions. 

The program has grown steadily since 1975, the first year 
of SPEDY operations under CETA. in 1975 about $391 million 

serving 716,200 youths, whereas in 1978 about 
$755 million was obligated to employ approximately 1 million 
youths. Urban prime sponsors generally receive a large share 
of the funds. For example, the 50 largest U.S. cities were 
members of prime sponsors that received almost 30 percent of 
SPEDY funds in 1978. Our evaluation included fieldwork at 
seven sponsor locations, where about $48 million had been 
available in 1978 to serve more than 76,000 youths. 



To obtain funding, a prime sponsor is required by SPEDY 
regulations to submit an annual plan to Labor for approval. 
This plan must, among other things, describe procedures to 
be used to supervise service providers {including criteria 
for determining that a program has demonstrated effective- 
ness) and arrangements to ensure that employment and training 
services will be provided to those who most need them. 

PRIOR GAO REPORTS 

We have described this program's operational and man- 
agerial weaknesses in other reports. In our report to Con- 
gresswoman Elizabeth Holtzman, "Poor Administration of the 
1977 Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth in 
New York City" (HRD-78-123, July 26, 1978), we discussed 
serious problems in planning, registration of youths, moni- 
toring, coordination, and staffing. Youths were not given 
enough work and were certified present at jobs when they were 
absent. 

A report to Congressman Fred Richmond, "Payment Problems 
in the Summer Youth Employment Program in New York City" 
(HRD-77-18, Feb. 2, 1977), pointed out that some enrollees 
were not paid at all, were paid incorrectly, or were paid 
late. 


A report to Congressman Parren J. Mitchell, "Information 
on the Summer Youth Employment Program" (HRD-77-121, June 27, 
1977), summarized our reports on this program as far back as 
its predecessor, the Neighborhood Youth Corps. These reports 
identified such problems as lack of meaningful work, inade- 
quate monitoring by Labor, enrollees being paid for more time 
than they actually worked, and lack of a clear definition of 
the program's purposes and objectives. 

LABOR STUDIES OP THE 1978 SPEDY 


Because it had little idea of the quality of the pro- 
gram's work experience or its impact on participants. Labor 
contracted for several studies and conducted in-house studies 
in addition to its routine monitoring of the 1978 SPEDY, 

Labor planned to use the information generated in drawing up 
regulations and guidelines for 1979. In these studies: 

— A contractor's staff interviewed about 300 youths at 
96 worksites of 9 prime sponsors about their work. 
Information was sought on hours and wages, supervi- 
sion, program monitoring, adequacy of planning, 
and quality of worksites. 
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— As part of an ongoing effort to develop case studies 
of youth programs, a contractor analyzed the extent 
to which SPEDY was integrated with year-round youth 
programs. This analysis involved a series of case 
studies on 37 prime sponsors. 

— Labor review teams examined SPEDY programs of 11 prime 
sponsors. The first visits, made in May, concentrated 
on early planning, integration with other programs, 
and, employability development. The second visits, made 
later in the summer, focused on operations. 

— Labor selected five model prime sponsor SPEDY programs 
from those recommended by regional offices as exemplary 
in the summer of 1977. Five prime sponsors documented 

1978 activities according to a uniform format. Mono- 
graphs were collected in a single technical assistance 
package for distribution to all prime sponsors to aid 

1979 planning. The effort also included developing 

a film of the model sponsors' operations. We were told 
that 500 copies of this film are being sent out to 
assist in developing 1979 program operations. 

— A contractor studied selected worksites in New York 
City's 1978 summer program. The study was done to 
identify the procedures and policies of the New York 
City program and to recommend actions to improve 
operations . 

— A contractor studied a national sample of 1978 SPEDY 
grant applications and end-of-summer reports by 51 
prime sponsors to determine the frequency of certain 
practices and program approaches and to review the 
relationship between prime sponsor plans and require- 
ments of Labor's grant application package. 

A Labor official told us that, as of December 31, 1978, 
all. of the ' fieldwork for the studies was complete. However, 
reports on the studies were, for the most part, still pre- 
liminary. As appropria-te, we have included these studies' 
tentative findings in our report. Those tentatives findings 
are similar to many of our findings. 
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CHAPTER 2 


MANY YOUTHS ARE NOT BEING 
PREPARED FOR REAL JOB SITUATIONS 

The Department of Labor's Summer Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth has an admirable objective to provide 
youths meaningful work tasks and training to, develop their 
skills and enhance their future employability. 

However, the Department of Labor's efforts to assure that 
State and local governments were operating quality programs 
were not very successful. As a result, the future employ- 
ability of many of the most needy youths was not improved. 

Poor administration by the Department and by local program 
operators prevented many youths, mostly at urban locations, 
from being exposed to environments that resembled the real 
world of work, where there is enough useful work and good 
work habits are fostered. 

The program's purpose is defeated when youths are paid 
for doing little or no work or for playing games or when they 
are paid even though they were late or absent. Poor work 
habits that are learned or reinforced will offset any benefits 
received . 

Only about one out of every four youths enrolled at urban 
sites we visited was exposed to an environment that bore an 
acceptable resemblance to the real world of work. In rural 
areas about 80 percent of the youths were at acceptable sites. 
Many of the urban enrollees did not work most of the day — 
they spent much of their time in recreation, questionable 
work activities, or idleness. Many were at sites where super- 
visors did not enforce work hours or develop other critical 
work habits relating to behavior, attitude, motivation, and 
appearance. Consequently, these enrollees experienced little 
of what will be required when they compete in the job market. 

We believe there were two key reasons why the rural 
sites we visited provided better work experience than the 
urban sites we visited. Rural sites were smaller and, thus, 
more manageable than the urban sites. Also, from our dis- 
cussions with supervisors, it appeared that rural supervisors 
had better experiences, general understandings of the pro- 
gram's objectives, and awareness of their responsibilities 
than the urban supervisors. 
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Poor administration by the Department of Labor, the 
sponsors, and worksite supervisors led to most of the problems 
we observed. Worksite problems, such as poor supervision, too 
many enrollees being assigned for the work at hand, equipment 
shortages, and planned work not being useful, were largely 
caused by sponsors' ineffectiveness in selecting and monitor- 
ing worksites. Although worksite selection and monitoring 
were emphasized in SPEDY regulations. Labor's involvement with 
the sponsors' programs was too limited to assure that sponsor 
worksite selection and monitoring were effective. 

We and others criticized SPEDY' s predecessor, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, as being basically an income maintenance 
program with little useful activity. We criticized earlier 
SPEDY programs for the same reason. Labor acknowledged that 
earlier programs had been administered with an income mainte- 
nance philosophy. Although Labor stressed improved quality 
in the 1978 SPEDY, much needs to be done to assure that mean- 
ingful work and training are provided — especially in urban 
areas . 

WHAT IS WORK EXPERIENCE AND 
WHAT SHOULD IT ACCOMPLISH ? 

According to SPEDY regulations, the summer youth pro- 
gram was to give youths meaningful work tasks and training 
to develop their skills and enhance their future employ- 
ability. Short-term goals included providing structured, 
well-supervised work to improve work habits. In addition to 
work experience, sponsors could provide other activities, such 
as occupational and classroom training. According to CETA 
regulations, occupational training must be for occupations in 
which a skill shortage exists and in which there is a reason- 
able expectation of employment. Classroom training must be 
related to specific job skills and may include remedial train- 
ing to upgrade basic skills. 

As defined in CETA regulations, work experience is a 
short-term and/or part-time work assignment designed to 
enhance the employability of individuals who either have 
never worked or have not worked in a long time. It is 
designed to increase employability by providing experience 
on a job, an opportunity to develop occupational skills and 
good work habits, and an opportunity to develop specific 
occupational goals through exposure to various occupations. 

A CETA program monograph "Work Experience Perspectives: CETA 
Program Models" more appropriately describes work experience 
to be 
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.. K K w manpower activities that expose enrollees 
to simulated and actual work conditions, expecta- 
tions, and job content similar to those encoun- 
tered in f nnsubsidized work world." 

SPEDY regulations provide further identification of 
"meaningful work experience. " The regulations require that 
prime sponsors, when selecting contractors and subgrantees, 
consider their capability to provide worthwhile work that 
is appropriate in terms of participants’ needs and local 
market demands. The regulations also require sponsors to 
determine through monitoring that there is enough meaningful 
work to occupy all the youths during the hours they are at 
the site. 

Although Labor has provided criteria as to what consti- 
tutes "meaningful work experience," we could not find suf- 
ficient detailed guidance to implement the criteria. There- 
fore, we found it necessary to spell out sufficiently detailed 
guidance to make it possible to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the program and to determine whether criteria established 
by the Labor Department have been met. 

In assessing the quality of worksite experiences designed 
to introduce enrollees to the world of work, we considered 
usefulness of the work, the amount of work, and the quality 
of supervision, including keeping enrollees busy and fostering 
good work habits. 

To determine what SPEDY enrollees were doing and whether 
worksites were providing meaningful work or training, we 
visited 230 selected SPEDY worksites of the sponsors in our 
review. These included 173 urban sites with 5,898 enrollees 
and 57 rural sites with 359 enrollees. Because our coverage 
was limited, our statistics should not be applied to the 
entire program.- Nevertheless, we believe our findings are 
sufficiently serious to indicate the need for improvements 
in program administration. 

The specific criteria we used in making our determination 
are discussed below. 

Activities need to be 
useful to be meaningful 

In evaluating the meaningfulness of work and training 
activities, we determined whether they were useful in terms 
of enhancing enrollees’ future employability and in providing 
a visible benefit to the community or worksite employer. At 
least some activities at most worksites were useful in these 
respects . 
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Work experience activities, according to CETA regula- 
tions, should increase employability by giving individuals 
experience on a job and an opportunity to develop occupational 
skills and good work habits. We believe that useful work 
activity should provide visible, continued, improved, or new 
services or goods benefiting the community or employer. In 
this way, enrollees are introduced to a realistic work set- 
ting, where employers expect some form of benefit in return 
for pay. Benefits to the community and worksite employers are 
readily apparent in more traditional jobs, such as clerical 
(provided at 36 percent of the sites reviewed) and maintenance 
(provided at 55 percent of the sites reviewed). For example: 

— A government agency used four enrollees for typing, 
filing, and other clerical duties. 

— A municipal highway department involved six enrollees 
in road, building, parks, and vehicle maintenance. 

— A hospital emplbyed 48 enrollees in a variety of 
capacities, including lab technicians and orderlies, 

— A school used 13 enrollees to maintain the grounds. 

The community also benefits from less traditional work 
activities, such as day care and community and social serv- 
ices. For example: 

— A day care center used 15 enrollees to supervise about 
90 children. The enrollees directed the children in 
arts and crafts, music, and recreation and also 
supervised their lunch periods. 

—Some of the 37 enrollees at a community service center 
assisted senior citizens in getting to and from the 
center's health clinic and in shopping. The other 
enrollees worked as day care aides, health center 
aides, and food distributors. 

We viewed arts, music, and drama activities as useful 
because they involved training and the public generally 
benefited from performances by the enrollees. About 18 per- 
cent of the sites reviewed offered such activities. For 
example : 

— Thirty-four youths continued their music education as 
members of a band that performed in public. 

— A dance company instructed 12 enrollees in African 
dance and provided occasional community performances. 
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direct, visible benefit to the community, we considered 
training useful if it provided individuals with technical 
skills or upgraded basic skills, such as in English and math. 
These features are provided for in CETA regulations. In addi- 
tion, the regulations specify that occupational training be 
designed for occupations in which skill shortages exist and 
in which there is a reasonable expectation of employment. 

We observed training we considered useful at several sites. 

For example: 

— Seventeen youths were enrolled at an auto mechanic/body 
repair school, in which classroom training was comple- 
mented by practical experience. 

— Eight enrollees were trained in carpentry and woodwork- 
ing by a high school industrial arts instructor. The 
summer project was to build bookcases for the school 
system. 

— Six of 25 enrollees at a community service worksite 
were found by their supervisor to have deficiencies 
in basic skills that limited their job performance. 
These enrollees attended site-sponsored remedial 
math and English courses part of the time. 

Some activities, in our opinion, could not be classified 
as useful work or training. For example, recreational activi- 
ties involving only enrollees as participants occurred at 
least some of the time at about 27 percent of the sites. 

For example: 

— At a community agency about half the scheduled activity 
for most of the 60 enrollees involved recreation, in- 
cluding volleyball, kickball, and basketball. 

— All activities for 67 enrollees assigned to a park 
site were recreational, including baseball, basket- 
ball, and swimming. 

Other activities that we considered to be providing little 
or no useful work or training included the following: 

— Most activities for 125 enrollees at a community 
agency involved physical fitness, yoga, and martial 
arts classes. 



— The primary activities for eight enrollees at a 
community agency site were cultural field trips, 
ethnic history classes, and sports. 

We do not object to providing opportunities for recreation 
and culture to youths, particularly in conjunction with work 
assignments. However, the proportion of time spent in such 
activities in these instances — from about half to all — are 
in our view not in keeping with achieving the objectives of 
the program. 

Enough work to keep busy — 
a real world expectation 


For work or training to be meaningful, the activity 
should not only be useful but also occupy enrollees for most 
of the scheduled workday. This is necessary to present a 
realistic impression of the world of work, where employers 
expect a day's Work for a day’s pay. For our analysis, we 
defined "enough useful activity" as being engaged in useful 
work and/or training activities at least 75 percent of the 
scheduled worktime. In other words, we expected that en- 
rollees work at least 3 out of 4 hours on the job. Scheduled 
worktime excluded reasonable allowances for lunch and breaks. 

Good work habits — 
a basic job need 

Good work habits are prerequisites for getting and keep- 
ing a job. A CETA program model monograph noted that learn- 
ing to work is as critical as learning a skill. Developing 
good work habits, such as getting to work on time, reporting 
regularly for work, working cooperatively with others, and 
accepting supervision and responsibility, are especially 
important in SPEDY. Providing structured, well-supervised 
work to improve work habits was one of SPEDY 's short-term 
goals. Work habits are developed at the worksite, and 
development largely depends on how enrollees are supervised. 

Of enrollees we spoke to, most were still in school and about 
one-third said they had never had a job before. 

In evaluating whether enrollees were being given the 
opportunity to develop good work habits, we considered whether 
working hours were enforced (and attendance procedures existed 
to prevent payment for absences)? whether enrollees' behavior 
was controlled? and whether the supervisor, through action 
or discussion, impressed upon enrollees the need for good work 
habits. This third factor included attitude, behavior, 
appearance, and motivation. 
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MANY ENROLLEES WERE PROVIDED 
LITTLE MEANINGFUL WORK EXPERIENCE 


In the preamble to the 1978 SPEDY regulations. Labor 
stated that the changes made reflected "continued efforts" 
to improve the quality of the summer program so that youths 
will engage in meaningful work tasks and training which will 
develop their skills and enhance their future employability. 
However, Labor's desired improvement in the quality of SPEDY 
has not been achieved. 

Half of the worksites visited (115 of 230) met our minimum 
standards for providing a meaningful work experience. This, 
in our view, clearly establishes the ability to achieve, and 
the reasonableness of, these standards. Unfortunately, only 
30 percent of the enrollees were assigned to these sites. The 
problem was more pronounced at urban sites where we observed — 
at the time of our onsite visits — that almost three of every 
four enrollees were exposed to a worksite where good work 
habits were not learned or reinforced, or realistic ideas on 
expectations in the real world of work were not fostered. In 
contrast, about four out of every five enrollees at rural sites 
were exposed to conditions which provided a meaningful work 
experience. 

Sites that we believed provided at least a minimally 
acceptable work experience provided enough useful work, 
developed good work habits, and had good supervision. How- 
ever, they did not necessarily provide for continuous useful 
work. In other words, there was enough useful work, but 
idle time was not always minimized or constructively used. 

In addition to providing meaningful work experience, about 
half of these sites enhanced the work experience of some en- 
rollees by providing jobs or training that developed skills. 

Appendix I shows, by sponsor, the number of minimally 
acceptable worksites and enrollees assigned compared to all 
sites visited and their enrollment. This information shows 
that enrollees at rural sites fared better than those at urban 
sites. The proportion of enrollees assigned at minimally 
acceptable worksites at the four urban sponsors visited ranged 
from 8 percent in Newark to 57 percent in Los Angeles. Rural 
sites visited had a much higher range (from 65 to 82 percent). 

Most enrollees were at sites where there was little mean- 
ingful work experience because enrollees were not provided 
enough useful work or not assigned with supervision that 
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fostered good work habits. Both conditions were present at 
some sites. Appendixes II and III show, by sponsor, the 
relative number of enrollees at sites that provided enough 
useful work, and the opportunity to develop good work habits, 
respectively. These factors were considered separately in 
identifying minimally acceptable sites shown in appendix I. 
For example, a site was determined not minimally acceptable 
because poor work habits were fostered even if it provided 
enough useful work. Another site was not acceptable because, 
while promoting good work habits, it did not provide useful 
work. Other sites failed to meet either condition. 

A day's work for a day’s pay — 
not always the case 

Enrollees we observed at 148 sites, or 64 percent of 
the 230 sites visited, were occupied with enough useful work 
activities on the day of our visit. These sites, however, 
enrolled only 43 percent of youths assigned to all sites we 
visited . 

Appendix II shows, by sponsor, the number of worksites 
providing enough useful work and their enrollment. The data 
show that rural sites were more effective in this regard. 

Only 56 percent of the urban sites provided enough work, 
while 89 percent of the rural sites did. These urban sites 
were assigned 40 percent of the total enrollment at urban 
sites visited, while 89 percent of rural enrollees were at 
sites that had enough work. 

Examples of sites providing 

enough useful work 

At 148 sites, enrollees we observed were working at least 
three-quarters of the time on the day of our visit. At 120 of 
these sites, we observed no time that was not constructively 
used. Activities at these sites included the ..following : 

— An urban high school used 21 enrollees in a print shop 
producing forms for the school system. 

— A rural parks department employed two enrollees to 
maintain existing park grounds and prepare a new 
picnic area. We found the area to be well maintained. 

— A rural hospital gave 14 enrollees practical clerical 
experience in bookkeeping, filing, and billing pro- 
cedures. 
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— An urban day care center employed 12 enrollees as day 
care aides, supervising children’s recreation activi- 
ties, recordkeeping, and lunch distribution. According 
to the site supervisor, the center could not have 
operated without the enrollees. 

— A rural library had three enrollees shelving returned 
books and performing light housekeeping duties. 

Other sites, while not keeping enrollees busy all day, 
provided enough useful activity to keep them occupied most 
of the day. For example: 

— Three rural enrollees were scheduled to work 7 hours a 
day preparing and distributing food under the Summer 
Nutrition Program. However, they were released when 
the work was completed, usually about an hour early. 

— Eight enrollees were to organize and supervise youth 
activities at an urban playground. Although there 
was enough work to keep them occupied most of the 
workday, enrollees were observed playing basketball 
and checkers. 

An added benefit to any meaningful work experience is 
skill development. About one-third of the sites provided 
occupational skill development to at least one of their en- 
rollees. Some sites had organized training programs'. For 
example, 13 enrollees at one site were participating in a 
welding and small engine repair training program. Some were 
engaged in special projects, such as lawnmower overhaul. 
Enrollees also visited welding and sheet metal firms. 

In most cases, however, skills were developed inciden- 
tally through on-the-job experience. For example: 

— An urban university employed 48 enrollees in various 
skill-developing clerical jobs. Two of the enrollees 
were also learning key punching, while two others 
worked as library assistants, 

— At an urban community agency, 4 of 64 enrollees were 
developing typing skills. The others were involved 
in neighborhood maintenance activities. 
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— An urban group employed 15 of its 30 assigned youths 
in printing the group's newspaper. In addition to 
printing skills/ the youths were learning artistic 
layout and photography. Of the other enrollees, 

5 were performing clerical duties and 10 were in- 
volved in maintenance. 

— A rural school used two enrollees in clerical capaci- 
ties/ doing such things as typing, filing, and updating 
student files. 

Labor studies of the 1978 SPEDY at 11 prime sponsors 
also showed that little formal skill training was occurring. 
Less than 6 percent of SPEDY resources at the locations 
visited were used for services and activities other than 
work experience. Few prime sponsors were involved in 
institutional skill training or remedial education. 

Many enrollees were not exposed to 

realistic impressions of the world of work 

Enrollees at more than one-third of the sites we visited, 
representing about 57 percent of the total enrollment at all 
sites visited, were not engaged in enough useful activity. 

Less than three-fourths of enrollee worktime at these sites 
was spent constructively. We believe the enrollees at these 
sites were exposed to unrealistic work settings and were given 
distorted impressions of what would be expected in the real 
world of work. This condition was more common at urban than 
at rural sites visited. 

The immediate causes of this problem often involved poor 
supervision; that is, supervisors not directing enrollees 
to do available work and sites being assigned more enrollees 
than were needed to do the work at hand. Other reasons in- 
cluded a lack of equipment, a failure of planned programs to 
materialize, and a lack of useful planned activities. Some 
sites experienced more than one of these problems. 

Poor supervision was a factor in about 60 percent of the 
sites where there was little work going on. For example: 

— An urban public housing project was assigned 115 en- 
rollees to work in maintenance, food distribution, and 
recreation. On the date of our visit, we observed 
very little activity. Some enrollees signed in, then 
left, while others arrived up to 2 hours late, but 
posted an earlier time on the sign-in sheet. Later 
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in the workday^ only 20 of 108 signed-in enrollees were 
still present at the site. Enrollees assigned to food 
<3 is tribubion were idle half of the 5-hour workday. 
Youths working as recreational aides could not be 
located by the supervisor. Enrollees involved in 
maintenance were idle, although the project’s grounds 
obviously needed attention. 

—An urban community agency's neighborhood beautification 
program was assigned 12 enrollees. The activities in- 
volved removing graffiti from residential and commer- 
cial properties and cleaning vacant lots and residen- 
tial yards. During our visit to the site, we observed 
much idleness. The supervisor also allowed enrollees 
to leave early. On the day of our visit, the 5-hour 
work schedule was shortened to 3 hours and 45 minutes. 

At about 40 percent of the sites that lacked enough 
useful activity, there appeared to be too many enrollees for 
the work at hand. For example; 

— Fifty-three youths were to supervise and distribute 
food to 3- to 11-year-old children. Many more en- 
rollees were assigned than were needed to support site 
activities. About 50 children participated in the 
food and recreation programs at a small concrete school 
yard. The program equipment consisted of three small 
tables (no chairs), a volleyball, a kickball, and a 
jump rope. On the day of our visit (a nice day), we 
observed virtually no work activity — most enrollees 
were idle or playing games. Later that day and on 
another occasion, we noted similar conditions. 

— An urban church was assigned 140 enrollees for child 
care, maintenance, and clerical activities. On the day 
of our visit, no children were present, Enrollees, 
except for those maintaining enrollee sign-in sheets, 
were idle or playing games. 

In other cases, equipment shortages resulted in problems. 
For example, 43 enrollees were assigned to an urban block 
association to clean streets and cut grass in vacant lots. 

But the worksite had only two brooms and two rakes. Occasion- 
ally, equipment was borrowed from neighborhood residents. 
Enrollees were idle much of the time. 
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Activities planned by some sites did not materialize, 
leaving enrollees with little to do. For example, an urban 
program enrolled 10 youths to be trained as arts and crafts 
instructors at day camps. Enrollees engaged in some arts and 
crafts activities, but were not trained as instructors. The 
enrollees were either idle or playing games much of the time. 

Enrollees at other sites were involved in activity that 
seemed useless. For example, an urban neighborhood community 
center was assigned 84 enrollees to serve as "police aides," 
but there was no coordination with or approval of the city's 
police department. Ten of the enrollees served as "dis- 
patchers," while the rest were to patrol sections of the 
neighborhood in groups of about 10 for peacekeeping purposes. 
The site did not have any phones or other means for the dis- 
patchers to communicate with the field patrols. Consequently, 
these enrollees were idle. The 74 enrollees in the eight 
patrol units were not trained, had no identification, and were 
not accompanied by an adult supervisor. We drove around the 
area but were not able to locate any of the eight "squads." 

Recreation activities involving only enrollees were quite 
prevalent. We observed such activities at 63 of the sites 
visited. Sixty of these were urban sites, or about one-third 
of all urban sites visited. Recreation was the primary ac- 
tivity at 21 of the sites. For example; 

— The primary activity for 51 enrollees at an urban 
civic group was sports. Through competitive sports, 
enrollees were to learn to compete at other levels. 

In addition to a lack of direct vocational benefit, 
sports equipment was limited. 

— Ten enrollees were to teach disadvantaged youths to 
play tennis. However, the planned instruction period 
involved only 6 hours of the 25-hour workweek. The 
rest of the time, enrollees played tennis or were 
idle. 

Some sites experienced a number of problems that limited 
the amount of useful work accomplished. The problems at some 
of these sites are described below, 

— An urban sponsor assigned 236 enrollees to be in- 
structed in African dance and music, martial arts, 
modeling and charm, and drama. The site, located at 
a park, operated 8 hours a day. When it rained, en- 
rollees were sent home, Enrollees participated on 
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alternating days in groups of between 95 and 236. 

On the day of our visit, the first 2 hours of the 
workday consisted of signing enrollees in — many 
arrived late. During this time some enrollees were 
idle, others played games, and some left the site. 

At one point only 24 of the 95 enrollees who had 
signed in could be located by a sponsor monitor. 

Some dance activities got underway 2-1/2 hours after 
the official starting time of the site, continuing for 
1-1/2 hours before breaking for lunch. We returned to 
the site later in the day only to find the enrollees 
on a 50-minute break. 

— Twenty-one youths were assigned to an urban site where 
the only planned activity was participation in recrea- 
tion. Site activities included playing basketball and 
swimming. Besides lacking a useful activity, the site 
lacked proper supervision and equipment. As a result 
enrollees were idle most of the time, some were dis- 
orderly, and some wandered from the site. 

— An urban theater group was assigned 44 enrollees to 
assist in festival presentations. On the day of our 
visit, some of the youths were constructively occupied. 
About half of them, however, were idle, listening to 
music or skateboarding. 

Opportunities for development of good 
work habits — a basic job need — 
not always being provided 

One criticism of SPBDY's predecessor, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, was that it often provided negative job experi- 
ences which defeated the developmental potential of the pro- 
gram by reinforcing bad work habits. This situation existed 
at many worksites in the 1978 SPEDY. 

Of the worksites we visited, 61 percent (140 of 230) 
were providing the opportunity to develop good work habits. 
However, these sites included only 46 percent of the en- 
rollees assigned to all sites we visited. Supervision is the 
key to developing good work habits. Appendix III shows, by 
sponsor, the number of sites and enrollees assigned where the 
opportunity to develop good work habits was being provided. 

Some examples of good work habit development are given 
below. 
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— At a worksite with 12 enrollees responsible for child 
care and supervision of a recreation program, we 
observed supervisors working closely with enrollees. 
Individual counseling sessions were scheduled twice 
weekly, and group sessions were scheduled weekly. 

One potential school dropout was receiving a coun- 
selor's attention and encouragement to stay in school. 
Worksite policy did not permit pay for absences. 

— At a site with six enrollees, we observed apparently 
good rapport between the supervisor and enrollees. 

The supervisor was teaching the enrollees the impor- 
tance of industriousness, high-quality work, coopera- 
tion, and accepting supervision. 

— At a site with eight enrollees, neither late arrivals 
and early departures nor long lunches were tolerated. 

Other worksites did not promote the development of good 
work habits because not all the factors we describe on 
page 10 of this report were present. Also, at 20 worksites 
with 940 enrollees assigned (15 percent of all enrollees 
assigned to sites visited), the development of good work 
habits was not being fostered because none of the factors 
was present. 

Some worksites where the opportunity to develop good 
work habits was not being provided included the following; 

— At one worksite the 20 enrollees reported present 
were not engaged in useful activity, but were playing 
games among themselves. The supervisor was absent 
for half an hour. The enrollees wandered around 
regardless of whether the supervisor was present. In 
the afternoon, when attendance was taken, the super- 
visor assured us that all enrollees were accounted 
for although we observed only 13 at that time. 

— At a site with 39 enrollees where the workday began 
at 8:00 a.m, , most enrollees arrived at 8;30 a.m. 
Although a supervisor said that enrollees would work 
until 2:30 p.m. , 20 enrollees told us they never 
worked beyond 1:30 p.m. 

— We visited one site assigned 44 enrollees where the 
supervisor was absent. The enrollees were sitting 
around or playing basketball. When we returned in 
the afternoon, the second shift was sitting around 
talking. 
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— At a site with 67 enrollees, time and attendance was 
poorly controlled, Enrollees arrived an hour late 
but reported the regular starting time on attendance 
records. 

— At a site with 12 enrollees, some wandered from the 
site without the supervisor taking any action. 

--At a maintenance site with eight enrollees, one youth 
was observed sleeping, 

— Upon arriving at a worksite, we saw the supervisor 
sitting in his car listening to music, while some 
enrollees were sweeping and raking and others were 
playing pool. There were 27 enrollees at this site, 
and 10 were absent. We later determined that 8 of 
the 10 absent enrollees were paid for this day. 

Attendance procedures and payments for absences also 
affect development of good work habits. Although attendance 
was usually taken, 45 sites did not do so in a timely manner, 
and 34 sites had incomplete records. At 101 sites, enrollees 
were absent when we visited. We later examined payroll 
records for those sites. At 25 sites, enrollees were paid 
for this absence; at 71 sites, they were not paid; and at 
5 sites, we were unable to determine whether they were paid 
because of inadequate records. 

Supervision also influenced the amount of useful work 
that enrollees were given. At over half the sites where 
there was not enough useful work, poor supervision was a 
contributing factor. 

The size of the worksite had some relationship to the 
development of good work habits. Smaller sites seemed to 
foster good work habits more often than larger ones. Work- 
sites where all good work habit development factors were 
present averaged 20 enrollees, compared to an average of 
27 enrollees per site for all sites visited. Similarly, 
sites where all work habit development factors were lacking 
had an average of 47 enrollees assigned. 

As shown in appendix III, about 84 percent of the rural 
worksites provided opportunities for developing good work 
habits, whereas only about half of the urban sites did. 
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Rural sites were smaller, ranging in average size from 
about 4 enrollees at one sponsor to 10 enrollees at another. 
Urban sites, on the other hand, ranged in average size from 
13 enrollees at one sponsor to as many as 58 at another. 

Good work habit development occurred most at sites run 
by government agencies, whereas poor work habit development 
occurred most at community-based organizations. 

From our discussions with supervisors, we conclude that 
the supervisors' experience, general understanding of the 
program’s objectives, and awareness of responsibilities sig- 
nificantly influenced development of good work habits. The 
extent to which we judged these factors favorable at worksites 
visited is shown below; 


Supervisor understands program 
objectives 

Supervisor experienced or 
trained in supervisory role 
Supervisor experienced or 

trained in dealing with youth 
Supervisor aware of responsi- 
bilities 


Percent of favorable results 


Good work 

Poor work 

habit sites 

habit sites 

93 

45 

96 

35 

96 

40 

94 

30 


When the above factors are classified by total urban 
sites visited and total rural sites visited, the rural sites 
had a higher percentage of favorable results for each factor 
considered . 


WHY THE SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAM 
HAS NOT BEEN MORE SUCCESSFUL 

The problems we observed at worksites resulted from 
management weaknesses on the part of Labor and the sponsors 
in assuring that worksites were both designed and operated 
in a manner that would provide meaningful work. The 1978 
SPEDY regulations placed increased emphasis on monitoring 
responsibilities to assure that any prior abuses would not 
recur. But regulations alone do not assure that abuses will 
be corrected. 


The new 1978 SPEDY regulations required that prime 
sponsors, when selecting contractors or subgrantees, consider 
their capability to provide worthwhile work. Also, through 
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visits during program operationsr sponsors were to determine 
whether there was enough meaningful work at sites to occupy 
all enrollees during the hours they were at the site. These 
requirements were imposed by Labor partly in response to 
earlier criticism of SPEDY. 

All of the sponsors' programs included these require- 
ments. However, based on our worksite observations and 
review of sponsors' site selection and monitoring practices, 
we concluded that few sponsors effectively evaluated and 
monitored proposed and ongoing activities. Labor, for the 
most part, did not assure that the requirements were met. 

Improvements needed in 
selecting acceptable worksites 

SPEDY regulations allow sponsors to enter into subgrants 
or contracts only with organizations that demonstrate suffi- 
cient program capability. Regulations require sponsors, in 
selecting subgrantees, to consider the organization's ability 
to provide worthwhile work. The proposed 1978 SPEDY regula- 
tions required sponsors to state that all worksites had been 
evaluated for compliance with program requirements. The 
final 1978 regulations merely required that sponsors assure 
that worksites meet requirements. 

During the period before site operations begin, sponsors 
have the opportunity to evaluate the site's proposed activities 
in terras of their usefulness, enrollment level to support the 
activities, and adequacy of supervisors to detect and resolve 
potential problems. Information to allow sponsors to make 
such evaluations should be contained in worksite proposals or 
be provided for through the required written agreement with 
each worksite employer. 

Most of the sponsors we visited selected subgrantees in 
a similar manner. Potential subgrantees (including prior 
SPEDY work sponsors) were solicited, their proposals were 
evaluated, and the subgrantees were selected or rejected. 

Once a subgrantee was selected, a contract or agreement was 
entered into. Some factors considered in evaluating poten- 
tial subgrantees included prior year assessments, locations 
of worksites, and value of the work experience. Names of 
potential subgrantees were sometimes solicited from community 
agencies, city council offices, and State and Federal offices. 
Once selected, the sponsor contracted with subgrantees to pro- 
vide worksite activities. 
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The selection of subgrantees or work sponsors, however, 
had shortcomings, which sometimes precluded the development 
of good worksites. For example: 

— One sponsor, which solicited proposals then developed 
contracts from them, approved vague and questionable 
worksite activities. Some contracts included activi- 
ties different from those originally proposed. And 
our worksite visits revealed activities different from 
those included in contracts. Too many enrollees were 
approved for the work available. A sponsor official 
conceded that his staff needed to provide earlier 
technical assistance to subgrantees to prevent these 
problems. In fact, the sponsor's evaluation noted 
that agencies requested more enrollees than needed. 

— One sponsor did not use a standard worksite agreement 
for all subgrantees. As a result, agreements between 
the sponsor and subgrantee did not always provide 
needed information, such as contingency plans and 
daily hours of operation. 

— One sponsor had staff seek out worksites and obtain 
information on activities planned, supervision, and 
enrollees needed. A further indepth review and evalua- 
tion of the worksites, recognized as needed by sponsor 
officials, was not made because of confusion within 
the sponsor's organization about who was to make such 
evaluations. 

— One rural sponsor accepted marginal worksites because 
good worksites could not be developed near employees' 
homes . 

Appropriateness of work schedules should also be con- 
sidered in selecting acceptable worksites. Sponsor work 
schedules for enrollees determine enrollment levels and, 
thus, the number of work opportunities and worksites that 
must be developed. This flexibility in setting work sched- 
ules means that more or fewer enrollees can be provided work 
experience at a given worksite. For example, a worksite might 
need six enrollees, 8 hours a day, for 5 days a week, to ac- 
complish the work at hand. By limiting the work day to 
5 hours, 4 additional enrollees, or a total of 10, might be 
employed. However, this might affect the amount of work at 
hand as more enrollees are available during a compressed 
period of time. If additional enrollees could not be used 
at the site, another site would have to be developed. 
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Labor was not effective in assuring adequate sponsor 
development of worksites. Some Labor regions responsible 
for sponsors we reviewed did not get involved in evaluating 
this aspect of program planning. At others, planned or actual 
evaluations of worksite agreements took place after the pro- 
gram had begun. 

Monitoring did not assure that 
worksites provided meaningful work 

Monitoring is important to assure that, during the 
limited program period, worksites are providing enrollees 
with meaningful work experience. It can also identify program 
weaknesses, such as the obvious, basic problems we observed 
at worksites, so improvements can be made. Monitoring results 
are essential in developing worksites in future years. 

SPEDY regulations require that sponsors' plans describe 
monitoring procedures to assess both the overall program and 
the performance of each worksite employer. They also require 
that sponsors visit a sample of worksites during the first 
half of the summer program. The worksite visits are to 
determine whether site activities are the same as described 
in the worksite agreement, whether there is enough meaningful 
work to occupy all youths assigned during hours they are at 
the site, and whether attendance records accurately show 
time worked. Sites with problems should be revisited. For 
serious or continuous violations that are not likely to be 
remedied, worksites should be closed. 

Most sponsors' monitoring emphasized compliance with 
time and attendance and payroll procedures, but did not 
emphasize qualitative factors, such as enough meaningful 
work. Some sponsors did not monitor all sites or make as 
many monitoring visits as planned. Some problems identified 
were not corrected. For example: 

— An urban sponsor's monitoring unit did not visit all 
sites and made only about one-third of its total 
planned visits. The monitoring unit noted only a 
few problems, and few problems that were noted were 
corrected. Also, the unit did not have a complete 
list of work locations. 

— One sponsor monitored some worksites several times but 
did not identify the kinds of problems that we found 
at the same sites. At two sites we noted poor super- 
vision and no meaningful work, but the sponsor, in 
nine monitoring visits to these sites, criticized only 
timekeeping activities. 
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— One sponsor emphasized enrollment and counseling in 
monitoring but did not consider attendance procedures 
or the quality of the work experience. 

— One sponsor emphasized compliance with child labor laws 
pertaining to minimum ages for certain occupations but 
did not provide timely feedback on violations to the 
SPBDY supervisor. 

On the positive sider a rural sponsor did what we con- 
sidered a good job of monitoring. Preprogram monitoring 
addressed site conditions, supervisors' qualifications, and 
potential to provide meaningful work. All sites were visited, 
and the visits emphasized adequacy and nature of the work. 

In recognition of the major program emphasis on monitor- 
ing worksites and developing meaningful work tasks. Labor 
instructed its regional administrators to insure that each 
prime sponsor was monitored at least three times. At least 
two of the monitoring visits were to be made when enrollees 
were present at worksites. An onsite review monitoring guide 
was issued to regional administrators on July 21, 1978. It 
included a series of compliance standards and suggested moni- 
toring methodologies. Areas addressed included coordination 
with other CETA programs, selection of participants, eligi- 
bility, worksites, and sponsor monitoring. 

The use of this guide was optional, but regions were 
expected to have a structured monitoring procedure. 

As a result of monitoring at sponsors (and through 
other means, such as complaints and audit findings). Labor, 
after notice and opportunity for public hearing, can withhold 
further payment and request return of unexpended funds from 
sponsors failing to carry out the purposes and provisions of 
the act (29 U.S.C. 818(d)). 

At sponsors we visited. Labor's monitoring activities 
were limited. In some cases Labor relied on sponsors' moni- 
toring. According to Labor regional representatives, the 
problem was caused by a lack of personnel. Examples of Labor 
monitoring at sponsors we visited included the following; 

— Regarding the one prime sponsor we visited, a regional 
official told us that Labor made only 14 worksite 
visits, reviewed worksite agreements and applications, 
and reviewed about 150 SPEDY applications. This 
sponsor had about 1,800 worksites. 
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— According to an official from another region. Labor 
visited one sponsor in our review twice, inquiring 
into eligibility and visiting a worksite. Labor did 
not visit the other sponsor we reviewed; instead it 
relied on the sponsor’s monitoring. 

— One region emphasized administrative aspects {eligi- 
bility, enrollee files, and plans). Labor regional 
officials said they visited seven worksites at one 
sponsor in our review, increasing monitoring efforts 
partially because of our presence. The sponsor had 
163 worksites. At the other sponsor we visited, the 
regional representatives monitored on two occasions, 
covering 30 sites in 4 days. During the visits work- 
site agreements and sponsor monitoring reports were 
reviewed. The regional administrator agreed that 
Labor's monitoring visits were not in depth. He said 
that Labor's resources for monitoring the program are 
too limited to allow for effective oversight. 

— At a region where we visited two sponsors, regional 
officials told us they do not have enough resources 
to do extensive monitoring so they try to determine 
if the sponsor has a monitoring system. They acknowl- 
edged the weaknesses we found in the sponsors ' moni- 
toring . 

Labor's ability to effectively monitor sponsors' activi- 
ties was also affected by late guidance on program planning. 
Labor issued final program regulations after all the sponsors 
had begun recruiting activities. Six of the seven sponsors 
we visited had begun recruiting and selecting enrollees' be- 
fore their plans describing these activities were submitted 
to the cognizant Labor regional office for approval. Thus, 
Labor was not able to determine whether sponsors ' recruiting 
and selection plans were acceptable until after these activi- 
ties had begun. At one of the six sponsors, parochial school 
students' opportunities to participate were limited because 
of a misunderstanding about who was responsible for their 
applications. The sponsor made some attempt to correct the 
problem, but efforts were ineffective because of school 
closing. 

We do not believe that Labor's monitoring is sufficient 
to enable it to meaningfully assess sponsor performance and 
provide a basis for applying financial sanctions against 
sponsors that do not comply with the act or regulations. 
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CHAPTER 3 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN 
HOW PROGRAMS ARE FUNDED 

The Department of Labor’s method of allocating SPEDY 
funds to prime sponsors did not directly relate to the eli- 
gible populations’ needs or consider sponsors' past perfor- 
mance in meeting program goals. In following funding pro- 
cedures established in SPEDY regulations, Labor has generally 
sustained sponsors' relative funding levels from year to year, 
rather than allocating funds based on economic needs data. 

As a result, based on such data, many sponsors may have 
received less than an equitable share of the national funds, 
while some (generally urban sponsors) may have received more. 
Our analysis of worksite performance also suggests that fund- 
ing levels may have affected program quality, especially in 
urban areas. 

FUNDING TO SPONSORS IS NOT 
CLOSELY LINKED TO NEEDS 


The Department of Labor's allocation of funds to prime 
sponsors did not reflect the relative needs of the disadvan- 
taged youth populations in the sponsors' areas. Labor fol- 
lowed a practice of keeping prime sponsors' enrollment levels 
the same from year to year. As a result, based on economic 
needs data, many prime sponsors received less than an equi- 
table share of national funds, while others -received more. 

Funding the 1978 SPEDY was a two-step process. In the 
first step, a formula was used to develop allocations based 
partly on indicators of economic need. However, in the second 
step. Labor adjusted the formula amount, in effect overriding 
the formula, so that each sponsor, regardless of relative 
need, received enough funds to provide the same number of 
jobs as in the prior year's program. Since the adjustment 
considered the minimum wage Increase, all sponsors received 
SPEDY funding increases. As a result of the adjustment, some 
sponsors received more funds than they would have under the 
formula (the first step), while many received less. Gener- 
ally, Labor's funding practice favored urban sponsors at the 
expense of others. 

The funding methodology for the 1978 and prior SPEDY 
programs had been provided for in SPEDY regulations prepared 
by Labor. However, the methodology, in basically the same 
form, is now incorporated in legislation as a result of the 
CETA Amendments of 1978. Thus, remedying problems in the 
funding process will require legislative action. 
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Provisions of the formula 


In the absence of a legislatively mandated method of 
allocating funds. Labor’s SPEDY regulations established a 
formula for allocating funds to prime sponsors which closely 
paralleled the formula CETA mandated for the comprehensive 
employment and training services program. 1/ 

Specifically, funds were to be allocated as follows: 

— 50 percent based on each prime sponsor's proportion 
of funds allocated the previous year, 

— 37-1/2 percent based on the ratio of the annual 

average number of unemployed persons in the sponsor's 
area to the national total, and 

— 12-1/2 percent based on the ratio of the number of 
persons in low-income families (less than $10,000) 
in the sponsor's area to the national total. 

Although the SPEDY formula contains elements that measure 
an area's economic needs, those elements are not necessarily 
representative of the eligible 14- through 21-year-old youth 
population . 

However, developing a formula that more fully considers 
the needs of the target population will require a concerted 
effort by Labor. Data that would enhance targeting — youth 
unemployment rates and numbers of disadvantaged youths — are 
not readily or consistently available at local levels. 

The Congress, in 1976, established the National Commis- 
sion on Employment and Unemployment Statistics, making it 
responsible for evaluating and making recommendations to the 
Congress and the President about the Nation's needs for em- 
ployment and unemployment statistics. The Commission has 
numerous studies underway to support future recommendations. 

It is hoped that in the near future, the Commission's work 
will result in better data for use in allocating Federal 
funds to SPEDY as well as other Federal assistance programs. 


1/Before the CETA Amendments of 1978, this program was au 
thorized by title I of CETA; now it is authorized by 
title II of CETA. 
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Office of Management and Budget 
concerns on SPEDY funds distribution 


The Office of Management and Budget (OMB) also recognized 
deficiencies in the method of allocating SPEDY funds and spe- 
cifically requested Labor to provide alternatives to improve 
fund allocation. This request was made in a January 31, 1978, 
OMB letter to the Secretary of Labor, which set forth 1978 
and 1979 budget levels. Specifically, the letter requested 
Labor to submit alternative allocation formulas to OMB by 
February 10, 1978. 

OMB needed the analysis of alternative allocation for- 
mulas by February to influence the 1978 fund allocations. 

An OMB official told us that OMB needed Labor's input to 
consider improved methods of allocating funds because Labor 
had the resources, including a computer-based model, to 
analyze the effect various alternatives would have. However, 
Labor did not furnish the alternatives as requested. Instead, 
it informed OMB that it had considered alternative allocation 
methods on its own and had decided that no change was war- 
ranted. Labor also made public planned fiscal year 1978 
SPEDY allocations in late February. The allocation formula 
was published in final regulations dated May 19, 1978. 

OMB also wanted to find a better way to allocate SPEDY 
funds, which could be considered during deliberations on the 
CETA Amendments of 1978. To consider alternative allocation 
methods and make pertinent recommendations to the Congress, 

OMB needed to receive the requested information by April 1978 
at the latest. 

The administration’s bill (H.R. 11086 and S. 2570), 
introduced in the House and the Senate on February 22 and 23, 
1978, respectively, contained a modified version of that pro- 
vision in the 1978 SPEDY regulations which required that 
previous prime sponsors receive enough funds to support the 
same number of job positions as in the prior year. This 
provision was modified only in that the prime sponsor would 
have the same level of funds rather than the same number of 
job positions. The bill's allocation formula was basically 
the same as that in the 1978 SPEDY regulations. The bill's 
allocation formula differed from the SPEDY regulation formula 
only in that it considered the total number of adults, rather 
than the total number of people, in low-income families. 

The allocation provisions of the bill are identical to 
those in the act (CETA Amendments of 1978, Public Law 95-524, 
Oct. 27, 1978). 
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Overriding the formula 


The 1978 SPEDY regulations contained a provision overrid- 
ing the formula by requiring (to the extent that funds were 
available) the Secretary of Labor to allocate to each prime 
sponsor enough funds to provide at least the same number of 
enrollee positions as in the 1977 program. This provision 
insured all 1978 SPEDY sponsors an increase in program funding 
regardless of relative need primarily to compensate for the 
increase in the minimum wage from $2.30 to $2.65 an hour. 

A similar provision in the CETA Amendments of 1978 
provides that the allocation be at least equal to the funds 
(rather than the number of enrollee positions as stipulated 
in the SPEDY regulations) available in the previous year's 
summer program. When mandated minimum wage increases are 
considered/ this change may allow for gradually reducing the 
number of enrollee positions. 

Both the SPEDY regulation and CETA formula override 
provisions, however, differ from a similar feature in effect 
for the CETA comprehensive employment and training services 
program. In that program, allocations could be reduced by 
as much as 10 percent from the prior year's level to reflect 
a decline in relative need and to align actual allocations 
with the formula based amount. 

Inequitable distribution of funds 

Based on economic needs data. Labor's funding of SPEDY 
programs resulted in an inequitable distribution of funds. 

In bypassing the SPEDY allocation formula to assure that prime 
sponsors could offer at least the same number of enrollee 
positions as in the previous year. Labor provided some spon- 
sors more funds than would have been provided under the for- 
mula. Conversely, many sponsors received less. 

Comparing Labor's allocations to prime sponsors with the 
amount that would have been provided using the formula shows 
that 140 sponsors received up to 70 percent more than the 
formula amount at the expense of 257 sponsors that received 
as much as 48 percent less than the formula would have pro- 
vided. Fifty sponsors received precisely the formula amount. 

The urban areas generally benefited at the expense of 
other areas. For example, Chicago's and Newark's alloca- 
tions were 41 and 30 percent, respectively, above the for- 
mula amount, whereas Ulster County, New York's allocation 
was 44 percent below the formula amount. 
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The difference between the formula amount and the 
amount of I^DrfSnds actually allocated to sponaore has^ 

resulted from application ^he comprehensive 

SployLnt and training services program, the 10-percent 

fundinq cutback provision has resulted in aligning <3 

U^els'with formula amounts. The ‘difference between the 
two oroarams' funding practices is demonstrated in the Chicago 
and Srrprograms. ?h05e sponsors have received decreasing 
amountrof Swrehenslve employment and training services 
progrS ^Ldr^rt increasing Lounts of SPEM funds, during 
the past 4 years. 


Further inequities are apparent when you determine the 
impact of the part of the funding formula that allocates 
50 percent of the funds based on each prime sponsor s propor- 
tion of funds allocated the previous year on the formula 
amount. For example, Chicago's and Newark's allocations were 
72 and 89 percent, respectively, greater than a funding level 
that would be based only on the unemployment and low-income 
populations, while Ulster's was 61 percent less. Discrepan- 
cies in the distribution of SPEDY funds are further demon- 
strated when 1978 allocations to Ulster and a Midwest city 
not included in our review (Gary, Indiana) are compared. 
Although both locations had comparable numbers of unemployed 
and low-income persons, Ulster was allocated about $264,000 
while Gary received about $3.7 million. 


The preceding analysis merely shows inequities in how 
Labor funded SPEDY prime sponsors. It does not consider 
the ability of sponsors benefiting from Labor's funding prac- 
tices to effectively use these funds. 


SPONSOR PROGRAM QUALITY IS 
NOT A FACTOR IN FUNDING 


Labor does not consider sponsors' past program perfor- 
mance in allocating funds. In fact, our review at the seven 
locations suggests that Labor can influence program quality 
by providing sponsors more funds than they can effectively 
use. The amount of funds a sponsor is allocated is the pri- 
mary determinant of the number of youths that can be employed 
and the number of jobs that must be developed. 

Our visits to worksites suggest a relationship between 
enrollment levels and worksite quality. As discussed in 
chapter 2, our site visits showed that urban sponsors were 
less able to provide useful work and supervision to enrollees. 
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have allocated provided a lower percentage of enrollees with 
a meaningful work experience than most of the other spon- 
sors. These problems may have partly resulted from higher 
enrollments supported by the greater amount of funds Labor 
allocated. 
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CHAPTER 4 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN DIRECTING SPEDY 
AT THOSE MOST IN NEED 

Sponsors were providing services to economically disad- 
vantaged youths on an equitable basis, considering the geo- 
graphic distribution of these youths throughout their juris- 
dictions, However, in identifying and recruiting economically 
disadvantaged youths, their efforts were not always targeted 
at those most in need of SPEDY services. Recruiting efforts 
were directed mainly at the general in-school population; 
only limited efforts were made to reach those identified in 
SPEDY regulations for particular emphasis: dropouts, poten- 
tial dropouts, and in-schoolers facing significant barriers 
to employment. 

Generally, application periods were adequate, and appli- 
cations were readily available. In some cases, application 
periods were extended to reach enrollment goals. This 
was partly caused by the late receipt of supplemental SPEDY 
funds . 

In establishing eligibility, sponsors had different prac- 
tices for verifying eligibility information, especially family 
income. Family income is used to establish that youths are 
economically disadvantaged. The family income criteria were 
sometimes? based on outdated Information because of Labor’s 
delay in providing updated information before sponsors began 
determining eligibility. 

Most job assignments considered the youth’s interest. 

In some cases selection procedures differed among sponsors. 
Some procedures did not always provide for equal opportunity 
for selection. 

PROCEDURES FOR RECRUITING AND SELECTING 
ENROLLEES NEED TO BE MORE CLOSELY 
LINKED TO PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


SPEDY regulations governing program operations require 
that sponsors (1) provide services equitably considering geo- 
graphic distribution of economically disadvantaged youths, 

(2) provide services to economically disadvantaged youths 
most in need, (3) give special consideration to eligible vet- 
erans, (4) develop outreach and recruiting techniques aimed 
at all segments of the economically disadvantaged youth popu- 
lation, especially school dropouts, potential dropouts, and 
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in~schoolers with problems, and (5) ensure that enrollee ap- 
plications are widely available and that jobs are awarded 
equitably. 

Sponsors targeted their programs to economically disad- 
vantaged youths throughout their areas. However, sponsors 
and their subgrantees did little to identify groups among the 
economically disadvantaged population that SPBDY regulations 
singled out for special consideration. 

At the locations we visited, the program sponsors, or 
their subgrantees, generally did not operate their recruiting 
and selection process in a manner that would assure that all 
eligible youths in the locality, especially those targeted in 
SPEDY regulations, would have an equal chance of participating 
in the program. Most enrollees were students, rather than un- 
employed youths who had dropped out of school. Furthermore, 
the sponsors' in-school recruiting efforts involved little 
specific outreach to youths likely to drop out. 

Sponsors ' plans provided 

for equitable distribution of 

activity throughout their areas 

Labor’s SPEDY regulations require that sponsors' serv- 
ices be provided on an equitable basis, considering the geo- 
graphic distribution of economically disadvantaged youths 
within their jurisdictions. 

In the locations we visited, the program was geneirally 
targeted to economically disadvantaged youths throughout the 
sponsors' areas. For example: 

— In one large urban location, enrollee positions for 
particular worksites were allocated to the 15 city 
councilman districts, based upon a proportional youth 
poverty formula determined by the city. 

— At one -rural location, enrollee positions were equita- 
bly targeted to each of nine legislative districts in 
the county. However, at another rural location, SPEDY 
funds were allocated to counties using inaccurate sta- 
tistics on the number of poor youths. As a result, 
some counties got too little funding and some got too 
much . 
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Significant segments identified 
in sponsor plans not related to 
employment probleins 

Labor requires sponsors to identify in their SPEDY plans 
significant population segments to be served and to describe 
the rationale for selecting them. ReguJations governing all 
CETA programs define "significant segments" as 

"Those groups of people to be characterized, if ap- 
propriate by racial or ethnic, sex, age, occupa- 
tional or veteran status, which causes them to gen- 
erally experience unusual difficulty in obtaining 
employment and who are most in need of the service 
provided by the Act. Other descriptive categories 
may be used to define a significant segment, if 
appropriate. " 

In addition, SPEDY regulations require that efforts be direc- 
ted at all segments of the economically disadvantaged youth 
population, especially school dropouts, potential dropouts, 
and in-schoolers likely to be confronted with significant 
employment barriers relating to work attitude, aptitude, so- 
cial adjustment, and other factors. 

At locations we visited, target groups to be served or 
significant segments identified in SPEDY plans to receive 
services varied. These segments were generally identified 
on the basis of prior SPEDY experience, rather than on par- 
ticular employment problems or service needs. 

The sponsors identified In their SPEDY plans such enrol- 
lee demographic characteristics as sex, age, race, school 
status, and handicap as significant segments to be served by 
SPEDY. However, data on the universe and types of persons 
most in need of SPEDY services were generally not provided. 

For example, the number of dropout, dropout-prone, and unem- 
ployed out-of-school youths was generally not included in 
the target group information in the sponsors' SPEDY plans. 

Labor reports that in 1978 , nationwide, 87 percent of the 
enrollees were students, 7 percent completed high school and 
were not attending school, and 6 percent were high school drop- 
outs. Also, 38 percent of the enrollees were 14 or 15 years 
old . 

At the sponsors we reviewed, available reports indicated 
that about 93 percent of the enrollees were students, ranging 
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from about 88 percent at one sponsor to about 97 percent at 
another. Available information indicated that the portion 
of enrollees who completed high school and were not attending 
school ranged from about 1 percent at one sponsor to about 
7 percent at another. 

Dropouts reported by the sponsors we visited were almost 
3 percent of all enrollees. The percentage of dropouts at 
rural sponsors (about 6 percent) was greater than at urban 
sponsors (about 3 percent). The portion of enrollees who 
were dropouts at urban sponsors ranged from less than 1 per- 
cent to almost 4 percent. At rural sponsors it ranged from 
about 2 percent to about 7 percent. Enrollees in the 14- to 
15-year-old category at sponsors we reviewed were about 
35 percent/ ranging from about 70 percent at one rural spon- 
sor to about 25 percent at another rural sponsor. Although 
rural sponsors generally had more enrollees in that age group/ 
two urban sponsors had about half their enrollees in that 
group. 

Labor's studies of SPEDY also commented on the sponsors' 
approach to targeting. In one study researchers pointed 
out that/ in the 51 grant applications they reviewed/ most 
program plans fail to specify the number of in-school and 
out-of-school youths to be served. Furthermore/ the re- 
searchers found that few sponsors differentiate eligible 
youth by age/ school status/ or other characteristics such 
as mental or physical handicaps and that fewer set specific 
quantitative targets for subgroups. Another study noted that 
the program was heavily aimed at youths in school. Yet an- 
other study recommended emphasizing the importance of re- 
cruiting dropouts and taking steps to facilitate that process. 

SPEDY regulations require that the prime sponsors coor- 
dinate their SPEDY plan with their plans for other CETA youth 
programs. In addition/ sponsors are required to include nar- 
ratives on strategies for enhancing employment potential and 
describe how the strategy relates to and is coordinated with 
other CETA programs. 

Although some sponsors we visited had specific arrange- 
ments to include other CETA youth program enrollees _ in SPEDY, 
the number of such enrollees was generally insignificant com- 
pared to the total SPEDY enrollment. 

Other CETA youth programs include Youth Incentive Enti- 
tlement Pilot Projects (year-round part-time employment to 
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encourage youths to obtain a high school diploma). Youth Com- 
munity Conservation and Improvement Projects (for unemployed 
youths). Youth Employment and Training Programs (to help 
youths complete school and/or obtain unsubsidized employ- 
ment), Job Corps, and Young Adult Conservation Corps. Also, 
the CETA comprehensive employment and training services pro- 
gram includes many youths. 

One large urban sponsor planned to either enroll or pro- 
vide services under the 1978 SPEDY to youths participating in 
the other CETA youth programs. However, another large urban 
sponsor's 1978 SPEDY had no such links, other than providing 
youths with information about other CETA programs. 

One rural sponsor official told us that SPEDY was not 
coordinated with other CETA employment and training programs 
because it was perceived as primarily a work experience and 
income maintenance program. 

The lack of such links was also the subject of several 
Labor studies of the 1978 SPEDY. One study noted a lack of 
planned coordination with title I of CETA. Interprogram 
transfers or concurrent enrollments were very limited. Most 
sponsors continued to view SPEDY as a short-term, work expe- 
rience program principally for in-school youths that was un- 
related to other program activities. Another study concluded 
that SPEDY is basically a separate entity, almost always ad- 
ministered independently of CETA title I. Yet another study 
based on sponsor plans concluded that SPEDY had very weak 
links with other CETA programs, particularly programs to move 
out-of-school enrollees into unsubsidized employment. Once 
the summer program ended, all SPEDY enrollees were assumed 
to be returning to school. The out-of-schoolers were gen- 
erally not assisted in finding other employment, and few 
attempts were made to place them in other employment and 
training programs. 

Outreach and recruiting were 
timely and weJ.l publicized although 
not always directed at populations 
emphasized in SPEDY regulations 

SPEDY regulations require that sponsors develop outreach 
and recruiting techniques aimed at all segments of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth population, especially school 
dropouts, youths not likely to return to school without SPEDY 
assistance, and in-school youths confronted with significant 
employment barriers. In addition, sponsors are required to 
report separately the number of Hispanic-American clients 
served . 
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At most locations we visited/ recruiting efforts were 
timely and SPEDY was well publicized. However, the recruit- 
ing emphasis was on in-school youths, and efforts to attract 
out-of-school youths and Hispanic-Americans were generally 
limited. In addition, some of the sponsors had difficulty 
in meeting enrollment goals. 

Sponsors did not aggressively 

recruit all target groups 

Besides identifying significant population segments, 

SPEDY regulations require that sponsors develop outreach and 
recruiting efforts targeted to all segments of the economi- 
cally disadvantaged youth population, especially school drop- 
outs, those not likely to return to school without program 
assistance, and in-school youths facing significant employ- 
ment barriers relating to work attitude, aptitude, social 
adjustment, and similar factors. 

The program was widely publicized. All seven sponsors 
used notices at community locations, newspaper announcements, 
and schools to disseminate information on the program. Most 
sponsors also used television, radio, and the local employ- 
ment service to reach area residents. 

Publicity aimed at in-school youths appeared to be the 
most intensive. Schools publicized the program and made ap- 
plications available at a central location, usually the guid- 
ance office. In-school recruiting efforts, however, gener- 
ally aimed at the general student body and did little to 
focus on dropout-prone youths or those facing possible em- 
ployment barriers. 

We asked enrollees how they first heard about SPEDY. 

Over 70 percent learned of SPEDY in school and from friends 
and relatives. Only about 2 percent first learned of the 
program through media announcements or at the local employ- 
ment service office. 

Special efforts to recruit out-of-school youths were lim- 
ited. Only two rural sponsors attempted publicity channels 
other than through the media, community-based organizations, 
and employment service offices. Both mailed letters about the 
program to welfare recipients, and one also mailed announce- 
ments to recent high school dropouts. 

For one urban sponsor, community-based organizations were 
responsible for recruiting out-of-school youths in their areas 
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but did not actively seek applications from them. Program 
publicity for this sponsor generally did not state where ap- 
plications could be obtained. 

For a rural sponsor, officials in charge of recruitment 
and selection at two employment service offices were not aware 
that out-of-school youths were eligible. In addition, media 
publicity was late, limited, and only in English, despite a 
large Hispanic-Aiaerican target population. 

Two of the three urban sponsors with large Hispanic- 
American enrollments in 1977 failed to publicize their 
programs in Spanish. 

As previously stated, most sponsors' enrollees were at- 
tending school, over one-third were 14 or 15 years old, and 
only a small percentage were high school dropouts. 

Usually applications were easily 

available and the application 

period was adequate 

At most locations visited, applications were widely 
available. At one sponsor, public schools made class time 
available for students to complete and submit applications. 
Sponsors usually accepted applications for .at least a month 
and often for 2 months. Three of the seven sponsors extended 
application periods because of low enrollment. 

On June 9, 1978, Labor allocated $63 million in supple- 
mental funds nationwide for the 1978 SPEDY. These funds were 
provided by legislation (Public Law 95-284) signed May 21, 
1978, and, according to Labor, were to provide more than 
93,000 additional summer jobs for economically disadvantaged 
youths. Labor distributed these funds without considering 
sponsors’ ability to absorb the additional funding. 

Because of their late receipt of supplemental funds, 
sponsors extended recruiting to get more enrollees to fill 
the additional positions made available. One sponsor already 
experiencing enrollment difficulties was strained to obtain 
more enrollees but, by extending the enrollment period about 
1 month, was able to meet its goal 2 working days before the 
program began. Another sponsor that received added funds was 
not able to meet increased enrollment goals until the third 
week of the program. 
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One urban sponsor that received about $1 million in sup- 
plemental funding estimated that $1.5 million of its funds 
available for 1978 SPEDY will be unexpended as of December 31/ 
1978. This sponsor also carried over about $99,000 in program 
funds from 1977 to 1978, Such carryovers are not unusual, in 
fact, all but 66 of the 447 prime sponsors carried over some 
1977 funds into 1978. And 97 carried over at least 10 percent 
of the prior year's funding. 

Differing verification procedures 
and eligibility criteria used in 
determining eligibility for SPEDY 

SPEDY regulations establish that persons must be econom- 
ically disadvantaged and a certain age to be eligible for 
participation. They also require sponsors to describe their 
process for determining eligibility, including verification 
methods used. Procedures for verifying that persons were 
economically disadvantaged differed among sponsors. 

The sponsors we visited also used different eligibility 
criteria, because Labor was late in providing (1) the 1978 
SPEDY regulations, which define eligibility and permit the 
use of two different family income criteria for economically 
disadvantaged, and (2) the latest family income criteria. 

Income data not always verified 

SPEDY regulations require sponsors to explain in their 
plans the process for determining eligibility and the veri- 
fication methods to be used. But Labor does not specify any 
particular verification methods. 

At the locations visited, sponsors used information pro- 
vided on SPEDY applications or otherwise obtained during the 
intake process to determine eligibility. However, the extent 
to which this information was verified differed. Four spon- 
sors required evidence to support family income or verified 
welfare status, where applicable; however, one sponsor's sub- 
grantees did not always do this. One sponsor tested data on 
about 10 percent of the applications after the program began, 
but the results were not complete. Two sponsors visited did 
not verify any eligibility information, although a subgrantee 
of one of them did. 

Labor did not specify procedures to be followed in veri- 
fying the accuracy of information on applications. 
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Over the past 4 years. Labor internal auditors have is- 
sued many audit reports disclosing significant numbers of 
ineligible SPEDY participants. Also, a recent repiort of the 
Labor internal auditors on the CETA public service employment 
eligibility determination systems of prime sponsors showed 
that about 10 percent of program participants were ineligi- 
ble. Thus, more effective prime sponsor eligibility determ- 
ination systems are apparently needed. 

The CETA Amendments of 1978 require Labor, before approv- 
ing any future plans, to ensure that prime sponsors have dem- 
onstrated a recognizable, proven method of verifying eligi- 
bility of all CETA participants. Labor may require that the 
method be modified or that specific procedures be adopted 
when necessary. Labor is also required to develop, and in- 
form prime sponsors of, recognizable penalties to be applied 
when any participant is found to be ineligible. 

Differing criteria for 

determining whether youths 

were economically disadvantaged 

SPEDY regulations for the 1978 program required that, 
to be eligible for SPEDY, a person must be 

— economically disadvantaged, 

— 14 to 21 years old when beginning participation, and 

— a U.S, citizen or resident alien. 

Youths were considered economically disadvantaged if 
they were a member of a family (1) which receives cash 
welfare payments under a Federal, State, or local welfare 
program or (2) whose total annual income in relation to fam- 
ily size does not exceed the higher of the poverty level 
determined in accordance with Office of Management and Budget 
criteria or 70 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) lower living standard income level. 

In the 1977 program, only the 0MB poverty level was used 
in determining total family income. 

The CETA Amendments of 1978 now define an eligible youth 
for the summer youth program as an economically disadvantaged 
youth who is (1) either unemployed, underemployed, or in 
school and (2) either age 16 to 21 inclusive or, if authorized 
under Labor regulations, age 14 to 15 inclusive. 
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Seventy percent of the BLS lower living standard income 
level is usually higher than the 0MB poverty level. Conse- 
quently, using the 70-percent figure increased the number of 
youths eligible for the 1978 program. In addition, the lower 
living standard income level reflects geographic differences 
in the cost of living, while the 0MB poverty level, which 
includes one amount for farm families and another for nonfarm 
families, is the same throughout the contiguous United States. 
Both the 0MB and BLS levels are adjusted for family size. 

For the 1978 SPEDY proqram at the sponsors we reviewed, 
the 0MB poverty level for a four-person family was $5,270 
for a farm family and $6,200 for a nonfarm family; the com- 
parable BLS 70-percent figure ranged from $7,240 at one rural 
sponsor to $7,810 at one urban sponsor. Both income criteria 
are adjusted annually to reflect changes in the Consumer 
Price Index. 

For the 1978 SPEDY, Labor was late in formally notifying 
sponsors of the current level of the two criteria and of the 
sponsors' option of using either level. None of the sponsors 
were formally notified of the new levels until after they be- 
gan determining enrollee eligibility. One sponsor, which 
began eligibility determination on May 1, did not get infor- 
mation from Labor showing the up-to-date BLS criteria until 
June 28. Several other sponsors obtained income criteria 
from other sources before being formally notified by Labor. 
For example, one sponsor, which began determining enrollee 
eligibility in March, obtained BLS data from Labor by tele- 
phone in June. Labor did not formally furnish the data to 
this sponsor until August. 

The impact of this late notification varied among spon- 
sors we visited because of the different ways sponsors used 
the income criteria. Two sponsors visited used the generally 
lower 0MB criteria because they wanted to get the poorest 
youths into the proqram. One of them used the 1977 0MB cri- 
teria because the 1978 criteria were not yet available. 

One sponsor used the 1977 BLS income standard for the 
1978 program because it believed that the higher of BLS or 
0MB should be used, while others apparently considered BLS 
only as a ceiling in establishing family income criteria. 

At two sponsors the late criteria resulted in an in- 
creased administrative burden. They used the 1977 BLS income 
standard and later redetermined eligibility using the 1978 
BLS income standard. 
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At a rural sponsor some locations had a limited number 
of applicants, and not all positions were filled. The spon- 
sor used the 1977 BLS income standard but did not redetermine 
eligibility using the more liberal 1978 BLS standard. 

Little uniformity in how 
applicants were selected 

After determining which youths were eligible for the 
program, sponsors then had to select applicants for jobs. 

SPEDY regulations required that jobs be awarded equitably. 

In practice, eligible applicants were selected for jobs in 
many different ways, ranging from a random lottery selection 
to preselection by work sponsors. 

At the sponsors we visited, some selection practices 
provided for ail eligibles being considered for jobs, while 
others did not. 

At four of seven sponsors a lottery, or f irst-come-f irst- 
served basis, was usually established. Two of the four did 
set some selection priority, such as giving preference to 
welfare recipients or title I enrollees. One also excluded 
high school graduates. 

Two other sponsors had varying selection procedures be- 
cause these activities were carried out differently by their 
subgrantees. At one sponsor, two of three subgrantees we 
visited accepted enrollees on a f irst-come-f irst-served 
basis. The other subgrantee allowed worksite operators to 
select enrollees as they chose, which sometimes resulted in 
selection based on knowledge of the applicant or his family. 
Another sponsor allowed some worksite operators to preselect 
up to half their enrollees, with the rest selected randomly. 
Two other subgrantees were allowed to select as they chose, 
and they generally did this equitably. One rural sponsor 
permitted worksites to select from eligible applicants re- 
ferred to them and also to request specific enrollees. 

Youths' interests were 
usually considered in 
assigning them to jobs 

At the sponsors we visited, enrollee interests were 
usually considered, where possible, in worksite assignments. 

Once applicants are selected, they are assigned to work- 
sites where they are to receive work experience. The proce- 
dure for assigning enrollees to worksites varied. One spon- 
sor had a highly centralized system that used computer lists 
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of enrollees* interests and location preferences. For several 
other sponsors, the enrollees applied at the worksites. 

At several sponsors, different assignment methods were 
used, depending on the type of jobs offered or the subgrantee 
operating a program. For example, at one large urban sponsor, 
about half of the youths could select the job they wanted by 
applying directly to the subgrantee, while the other half 
were assigned somewhat randomly considering such factors as 
location. In general, there was an effort to match jobs to 
enrollees' interests. 

We asked enrollees whether they were doing the type of 
work they asked for. About 70 percent said they were, about 
29 percent said they were not, and the rest did not answer. 
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CHAPTER 5 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Department of Labor's Summer Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth is the largest of several programs estab- 
lished by the Congress to provide employment services to 
youths. SPEDY has an admirable objective to provide youths 
meaningful work tasks and training to develop their skills 
and enhance their future employability. But, to be an effec- 
tive tool to combat the high unemployment rate among dis- 
advantaged youths, particularly inner-city minorities, the 
program must maintain congressional and public confidence 
that it is being carried out effectively and as economically 
as possible. 

However, the 1978 SPEDY often did little to provide 
enrollees with meaningful work experience. Rural sponsors 
in our review operated generally effective programs, but only 
about one youth in four at the urban sites visited was exposed 
to an environment that reasonably resembled the- real world of 
work. The summer youth program in urban areas has apparently 
not progressed much further than its predecessor, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, which was criticized for being little 
more than an income maintenance program. 

Labor's efforts to assure that State and local govern- 
ments were operating quality programs were not very success- 
ful. Although Labor strengthened regulations, its regional 
offices did not effectively monitor sponsors to assure that 
they fulfilled program requirements. The regulations, while 
providing a framework for operations, do not provide specific 
guidance to sponsors on how to assess the quality of worksite 
experience — the core of the program. Prime sponsors also 
share a large responsibility, as they are directly responsi- 
ble for managing their programs. 

The SPEDY experience for most enrollees at the urban 
locations visited was not meaningful because the worksites 
did not provide enough useful work or an environment for 
developing good work habits, two factors that we consider 
necessary for a work experience to meet SPEDY objectives. 

The program's purpose is defeated when youths are paid for 
doing little or no work or for playing games or when they 
are paid even though they were late or absent. Poor work 
habits that are learned or reinforced will offset any benefits 
received. 
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Although the immediate causes of problems we observed 
were too many enrollees or poor supervision/ the ultimate 
responsibility for such shortcomings rests with the spon- 
sors' and Labor's management. Many of the problems should 
have been prevented by effective selection of worksites or 
detected by effective monitoring of worksite activities. 

Labor's method of funding sponsors/ now incorporated 
in legislation governing SPEDY, may have contributed to 
worksite quality problems and precluded funds from being 
allocated equitably. In funding programs. Labor sought to 
at least maintain the number of enrollee positions a sponsor 
could offer from year to year without directly considering 
the needs of the eligible population or the ability of the 
sponsors to absorb and effectively use the funds. 

The funding practices generally provided urban sponsors 
a greater relative share of the national funds than they 
would have received under the allocation formula. In addi- 
tion, the funding procedures do not provide for gradually re- 
ducing annual allocations to bring them closer to formula 
amounts, a feature that is included in the funding procedures 
for the comprehensive employment and training services pro- 
gram. The funding practices may have generated programs too 
large to provide enough meaningful work. 

In addition, the program may not be serving those most 
in need of SPEDY services. Although regulations require that 
emphasis be given to school dropouts, potential dropouts, 
and others facing employment barriers, most of the sponsors 
targeted the program to the general in-school population. 
Participation by out-of-school youths in the program was 
minimal. In addition, there was significant enrollment of 
14- and 15-year-olds, who are seemingly less in need of job 
preparedness than older youths. Further, sponsors' methods 
of assuring that only eligible youths were enrolled were 
varied and sometimes limited. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS 


There are inevitable problems associated with effective 
administration of a program which has grown as rapidly as the 
summer youth program. Consequently, we recommend that the 
Congress, before considering any expansion of the program, 
assure itself that the Department of Labor has taken effec- 
tive corrective actions to improve the quality of the program. 
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We recognize that inflation and minimum wage rates 
increase program costs over time. However r based on the 
observations of our current study, the program as presently 
operated is generally not giving many youths the type of 
work experience they need to increase future employability. 
This is especially true in urban areas. We believe the 
fiscal year 1978 funding levels are more than sufficient to 
continue program operations until Labor (1) provides specific 
guidance to sponsors on how to assess the quality of worksite 
experience, (2) establishes an effective means of determining 
whether sponsors are providing meaningful work to enrollees 
and meeting other program requirements, and (3) develops and 
proposes to the Congress funding procedures that more ade- 
quately consider the needs of the eligible youths and allocate 
funds to sponsors based on demonstrated success in providing 
meaningful work. 

In the interim, the Congress should consider amending 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act provision for 
allocating summer youth funds to provide funding procedures 
similar to those in the act for comprehensive employment 
and training services programs. The latter funding proce- 
dures provide for gradually adjusting annual allocations 
to bring them closer to formula amounts, 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 

We recommend that the Secretary of Labor 

— provide sponsors with specific guidance on how to 
assess the quality of worksite experiences, includ- 
ing developing models of work settings that provide 
the opportunity to develop good work habits and 
identifying and prohibiting activities that bear no 
relationship to real work; 

— take effective action (1) to improve regional office 
monitoring of the program to assure that sponsors 
develop and operate programs that provide meaningful 
work and (2) to withhold funds from sponsors that 
have not developed programs meeting requirements; 

— develop and propose to the Congress funding proce- 
dures that more equitably distribute program funds 
to the eligible population while also considering 
sponsors' demonstrated success in past summer youth 
programs; 
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— take effective action to assure that sponsors 
recruit and increase the participation of out- 
of-school and other youths who are most in need 
of program employment and training services; and 

— require sponsors to obtain from applicants adequate 
evidence supporting eligibility and to verify 
eligibility. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

To meet the reporting deadline established by the 
Senate Committee on the Budget, we requested that Depart- 
ment of Labor officials meet with us to discuss a draft 
of this report. The Department's view was that a position 
regarding the report could not be developed in the very short 
time frame allowed. As a result, formal Labor Department 
comments were not considered in the preparation of this re- 
port. At the conclusion of our fieldwork, however, we did 
meet with officials of the Labor regional offices and prime 
sponsors involved. Their views were considered in the 
preparation of the report. 
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CHAPTEK 6 


SCOPE OP REVIEW 


We evaluated the effectiveness of the 1978 summer youth 
program in providing a meaningful work experience and target- 
ing to disadvantaged areas and groups* The 1978 program was 
authorized under section 304 of CETA, as amended; the 1978 
CETA Amendments now authorize the program under section 481. 

We reviewed the legislative history; Department of Labor 
regulations, policies, and operating procedures; funding and 
performance data; and evaluation studies related to the sum- 
mer youth program. Fieldwork was done primarily at Labor's 
regional offices in Boston, New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco and at seven sponsors. Although sponsors' program 
periods varied, our fieldwork generally covered their activi- 
ties during March through September 1978. 

We selected sponsors of various sizes located across the 
country. Sponsors reviewed included. 

— two large cities (Chicago and Los Angeles); 

• — two medium-size cities (Newark, New Jersey, and 

New Haven, Connecticut); and 

— three rural areas (Central Arizona Association of 
Governments (CAAG); Tri-Town, Rhode Island; and 
Ulster County, New York). 

Chicago, Los Angeles, Newark, and Ulster County are 
prime sponsors, receiving funds directly from Labor. Chicago' 
operated its program through seven subgrantees. We reviewed 
activities at worksites operated by three of these. In Los 
Angeles, we visited worksites operated by the city and two 
of its five subgrantees. Newark operated worksites directly 
and through one subgrantee. We visited only city-operated 
worksites, since these represented more than 90 percent of 
the total enrollment. In Ulster, we reviewed the activities 
of the sole subgrantee responsible for all program opera- 
tions , 

New Haven is the largest of a combination of local 
government units that make up the New Haven Consortium prime 
sponsor. We selected only New Haven for review to concen- 
trate our efforts on an urban location. 
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The Central Arizona Association of Governments and Tri- 
Town are each a regional group of local governments and are 
subgrantees of their State prime sponsor. We selected CAAG 
and Tri-Town only in order to limit our work to specific 
rural locations. 

In this report we refer to all seven locations reviewed 
as "sponsors." 

At the sponsors visited, we interviewed sponsor and 
subgrantee/work-sponsor representatives, examined sponsors' 
plans to implement the 1978 SPEDY, reviewed enrollee recruit- 
ing and application processes, and selectively checked the 
sponsors' eligibility determination procedures. 

To determine what SPEDY enrollees were doing and whether 
worksites provided meaningful work experience, we visited 
selected SPEDY worksites of the sponsors in our review. 

Some of these sites were operated directly by the sponsors, 
while others were operated by organizations under agreement 
with sponsors. 

The worksites visited were selected to provide a variety 
of work experiences (according to worksite plans) and to in- 
clude different types of worksite operators, including govern- 
ment agencies, community-based organizations, civic or re- 
ligious groups, and other nonprofit organizations. 

Our visits to worksites, which were usually unannounced, 
included indepth interviews with supervisors and enrollees. 
Whenever possible we visited sites at starting times tp ob- 
serve attendance procedures. We recorded our worksite ob- 
servations using pro-forma data collection instruments to 
insure consistent evaluation results. Our interviews were 
also recorded on pro-forma documents. We used automatic 
data processing techniques to tabulate and analyze the re- 
sults. 

We visited 230 worksites (173 urban and 57 rural) and 
talked with 224 supervisors and 1,008 enrollees. The numbers 
of worksites visited and enrollees interviewed compared to 
all worksites and their enrollment for each sponsor in 
our review are shown on the following page. 
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Worksites 


Sponsor 

Total 

Visited 

Urban: 

Chicago 

1,850 

43 

Los Angeles 

2,252 

45 

New Haven 

230 

45 

Newark 

446 

40 


4,778 

173 

Rural: 

CAAG 

145 

23 

Tri-Town 

37 

16 

Ulster County 

163 



345 

57 

Total 

5,123 

230 


Sites 

visited 

Total 

Enrollees 


Enrollee 

enroll- 

inter- 

universe 

ment 

viewed 

47,731 

2,082 

210 

16,715 

875 

226 

3,212 

604 

189 

7,719 

2,337 

187 

75,377 

5,898 

812 

436 

120 

70 

222 

168 

76 

452 

71 

50 

1,110 

359 

196 

76,487 

6,257 

1,008 


The number of enrollees assigned to urban sites visited 
ranged from 1 to 260; the number assigned to rural sites 
ranged from 1 to 30, 

We also made selected tests of sponsor payroll proce- 
dures to see whether enrollees were paid for days of absence, 
and we inquired about the development and monitoring of work- 
site activity by sponsors and Labor. 
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APPENDIX I 


APPENDIX I 


MINIMALLY ACCEPTABLE WORKSITES 
AND ENROLLEES ASSIGNED COMPARED TO 
ALL WORKSITES VISITED AND THEIR ENROLLMENT 

BY SPONSOR 


Sites Enrollees assigned 

Minimally At minimally ac 


Sponsor 

Visited 

acceptable 
Num- Per- 
ber cent 

At all 
sites 
visited 

ceptable 

Num- 

ber 

sites 

Per- 

cent 

Urban: 

Chicago 

43 

15 

35 

2 ,082 

706 

34 

Los Angeles 

45 

28 

62 

875 

495 

57 

New Haven 

45 

20 

44 

604 

184 

30 

Newark 

40 

7 

18 

2,337 

183 

8 


173 

70 

40 

5,898 

1,568 

27 

Rural : 

CAAG 

23 

18 

78 

120 

97 

81 

Tri-Town 

16 

13 

81 

168 

137 

82 

Ulster 

18 

14 

78 

71 

46 

65 


57 

45 

79 

359 

280 

00 

Total 

230 

115 

50 

6,257 

1,848 

30 
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APPENDIX II 


APPENDIX II 


WORKSITES PROVIDING ENOUGH USEFUL WORK 
AND BNROLLEES ASSIGNED COMPARED TO 
ALL WORKSITES VISITED AND THEIR ENROLLMENT 

BY SPONSOR 


Sites Enrollees assigned 

Providing At sites 

enough with 

useful enough use- 

work At all ful work 


Sponsor 

Visited 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

sites 

visited 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Urban: 

Chicago 

43 

29 

67 

2,082 

1,361 

65 

Los Angeles 

45 

31 

69 

875 

519 

59 

New Haven 

45 

29 

64 

604 

283 

47 

Newark 

40 

8 

20 

2,337 

192 

8 


173 

97 

56 

5,898 

2,355 

40 

Rural : 

CAAG 

23 

19 

83 

120 

101 

84 

Tri-Town 

16 

15 

94 

168 

155 

92 

Ulster 

18 

17 

94 

71 

64 

90 


57 

51 

89 

359 

320 

89 

Total 

230 

148 

64 

6,257 

2,675 

43 
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APPENDIX III 


APPENDIX III 


WORKSITES AND ENRQLLEES ASSIGNED WI T H SUPERVISION 
WHICH PROVIDED OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP GOOD 
WORK HABITS COMPARED TO ALL WORKSITES 
VISITED AND THEIR ENROLLMENT 
BY SPONSOR 


Sites 


Enrollees assigned 




Providing 


At 

good 



good 


work 



work 


habit 



habits 

At all 

sites 



Num- 

Per- 

sites 

Num- 

Per- 

lonsor 

Visited 

ber 

cent 

visited 

ber 

cent 

,n: 







Chicago 

43 

21 

49 

2,082 

1,133 

54 

Los Angeles 

45 

31 

69 

875 

581 

66 

New Haven 

45 

28 

62 

604 

338 

56 

Newark 

40 

12 

30 

2,337 

520 

22 


173. 

92 

53 

5,898 

2,572 

44 

.1: 



« 




CAAG 

23 

20 

87 

120 

111 

92 

Tri-Town 

16 

14 

88 

168 

150 

89 

Ulster 

18 

14 

78 

71 

46 

65 


57 

48 

84 

359 

307 

86 

Total 

230 

140 

61 

6,257 

2,879 

46 
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Comments on the General Accounting Office 
Draft Report, "More Effective Management 
Is Needed to Improve the Quality of the 
Summer Youth Employment Program" 

Office of Youth Programs 
February 12, 1979 


The General Accounting Office's draft report "More 
Effective Management is Needed to Improve the Quality of 
the Summer Youth Employment Program" identifies short- 
comings in the 19 78 Summer Program for Economically Dis- 
advantaged Youth (SPEDY) which has been renamed SYEP). 

The Office of Youth Programs agrees that there is sub- 
stantial room for improvement and has made a concerted 
effort over the last eighteen months to promote more 
intensive monitoring and oversight, better planning, 
increased worksight supervision and productivity, expanded 
linkages to year-round activities, and enrichment of 
summer work experiences. However, there are significant 
and critical disagreements with findings, methodology and 
conclusions : 

First, the Office of Youth Programs believes, based on 
a range of analyses of 1978 SPEDY and an examination of the 
GAO methodology, that the report seriously overstates the 
nationwide incidence of problems and the proportion of 
summer participants who are affected. 

Second, the report calls for steps to be taken to improve 
the program yet does not recognize the wide-ranging 
regulatory, administrative, evaluative, demonstration and 
technical assistance measures completed or initiated 
in the last 18 months. 

Third, the report does not seek to, nor does it, assess 
the changes in performance from year to year; it ignores 
evidence that improvements in fact occurred in the 1978 
program and that the steps taken in the last 18 months 
should lead to further improvement in fiscal 1979. 

Fourth, the report contains implicit assumptions and 
expectations about management and social system change 
which are unrealistic. 

Fifth, with its focus on problem identification, the report 
almost totally ignores the positive impacts of the program 
providing constructive options to youth most in need. 
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Overstatement of the Problems 


The GAO report states that only "Half of the worksites 
visited met GAO's minimum standards for providing a 
meaningful work experience. More important, these sites 
included only 30 percent of the enrollees assigned to 
all sites visited." It is suggested that a balance of 
large cities, medium cities, and rural areas have been 
reviewed. Without a specific disclaimer, one might 
assume that the results can be generalized for the 
Nation, the recommendations are, in fact, based on this 
assumption. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Only 36 percent of all SPEDY resources in fiscal 19 78 went 
to prime sponsors (excluding balance-of-State primes) 
who received more than New Haven, the "medium" sized 
site in the GAO sample with the smaller allocation. Among 
this 36 percent, many were consortia with rural, urban 
and suburban segments. If the "rural" sites are given 
a 64 percent weight and the "urban" sites are given a 
36 percent weight, it could be projected that 65 percent 
rather than 50 percent of the sites, 60 percent rather 
than 30 percent of enrollees were "minimally acceptable" 
by GAO's definition. 

Alternatively, the stratification might include Chicago, 

Los Angeles, and Newark as the large areas and New 
Haven among the remainder (since New Haven received 
roughly a third the allocation of Newark) . Only 19 percent 
of all SPEDY resources in fiscal 1978 went to prime sponsors 
(excluding balance-of-State primes) who received more than 
Newark. It would, then, be projected that 60 percent 
rather than 50 percent of the sites are acceptable, and 44 
percent of enrollees would be in acceptable assignments 
rather than 30 . 

The same stratification could be carried further. 

For Instance, Los Angeles, with two and one— half times 
the funding of Newark, has only a fourth as many enrollees 
whose worksite were evaluated by GAO; in other words, the 
evaluation clearly oversampled in the site where there 
were obviously the greatest problems. If the four urban 
areas in the sample are weighted according to their actual 
enrollments, the percent of enrollees, at minimal ac- 
ceptable sites in urban areas would be 37 rather than 27 
percent. 

Clearly, any reasonable national conclusions would have 
to include some suburban and county consortia, and any rea-* 
sonable weight would suggest a much less dismal picture 
than projected by GAO. 
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There are legitimate reasons also to question the GAO 
definition and procedures for rating sites as 
minimally acceptable or unacceptable, as well as the 
implication that all youth in sites adjudged subminimum 
in fact receive a subminimum work experience. The absence 
of adequate work or supervision at a worksite at the time 
of the GAO visit does not necessarily mean that all partic- 
ipants at which is judged a "siabminimum" worksite are 
receiving a negative work experience. For instance, 
troublemakers may be left alone in order to concentrate 
supervision on the more dedicated youth. An observer 
would find some youth unoccupied or absent and they 
would not benefit; they might be better off if terminated; 
yet the majority of youth at the site might have a very 
constructive experience with focused supervision. 

Because supervision is lax at the point in time of 
the visit does not mean it is lax at all times. For 
instance, a regular supervisor might be absent or on 
personal business. This might account for say 10 percent 
unsupervised time during the course of the summer, which 
might be reasonable. A random distribution would find 10 
percent of sites in the same status on any given day and 
would count these as subminimum. Likewise, in most group 
activities such as construction work, there is always 
"downtime" waiting for materials, or loafing when the 
supervisor is called off the site. The issue is what 
a reasonable percentage might be and this can only be 
judged by a series of visits to the same site. 

The standard for "enough useful work" is reasonably 
objective; the standard for "developing good work habits" 
is largely subjective. It is also a catch-all category. 

The more the dimensions for counting a site as subminimum, 
the greater the percentage likely to be found this way; 
the more subjective the criterion, the more likely that 
those assigned to find shortcomings will, in fact, discover 
them. A worksite might be judged subminimum if there 
is a behavior problem unresolved at the time of the visit, 
if some youths come in late, or if the supervisor does not 
impress the reviewer as adequately disciplinarian. There 
is no objective measure of the seriousness of these 
problems only that one or more has occurred. The objective 
measures such as the "useful work" standard alone yield a 
much higher estimate of the number of youth in above- 
minimum sites. Weighting the figures by the urban/nonurban 
representation under SPEDY would suggest that 71 percent 
of youth are in sites with enough useful work; disregarding 
Newark which has obvious problems, the figures rises to 
79 percent. 
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This analysis is not to gainsay that problems exist which 
are quite serious, or that there is substantial room for 
improvement. It makes clear, however, that the GAO 
methodology consciously exaggerates the scale of the 
problem in every way possible. 

2 . Measures to Improve the Summer Program . 

The General Accounting Office recommends "that the 
Congress, before considering any increase in the size 
of the program, assure itself that the Department of Labor 
has taken effective corrective actions to improve the 
quality of the summer youth program." However, the report 
fails to identify in a clear fashion the measures which 
have already been implemented or are planned to improve 
the program-'-'many of them based on previous GAO 
recommendations : 

a. Regulations Changes 

The regulations for the summer program were sub- 
stantially redrafted in both fiscal 1977 and fiscal 

1978 to improve performance. The 1977 regulations 

changes were as follows ; 

{!) Expenditures for year-round planning were 
authorized for the first time. 

(2) A Youth Planning Council was required for each 
prime sponsor to review summer plans. 

(3) Labor market orientation, remedial education 
and training were specifically authorized and 
encouraged. 

(4) Vocational Exploration Programs in the private 
sector were authorized for prime sponsors. 

(5) Significant segments specification was required 
for the first time in the youth plan. 

(6) Unspent funds from previous years were subtracted 
from prime sponsor allocations in order to dis- 
courage continuing carryover. 

(7) Provision was made for the use of alternate 
sponsors in the case of poor performance. 

(8) Written worksite agreements were required covering 
supervision and accountability. 
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(9) Prime sponsors were required for the first time 
to establish procedures for monitoring worksites. 

The 1978 regulations changes were as follows: 

(1) Coordination was required between Title I, 

(now II) YETP, YCCIP and Summer Programs. In- 
tertitle transfers were simplified. 

(2) Prime sponsors were required to serve significant 
segments among eligible youth on an equitable 
basis . 

(3) Linkages were encouraged to provide academic 
credit for work experience. 

(4) Labor market orientation was required for all 
participants . 

(5) Administrative provisions were tightened to 
require in the selection of subgrantees considera- 
tion of previous performance, financial management 
capability, the qualifications and backgrounds 

of persons with operational and fiscal responsi- 
bilities, performance under other Federal programs, 
and the provision of training for personnel. Each 
prime sponsor was required to have an updated 
list of worksites and to monitor worksites to 
assure meaningful work, attendance and the like. 

(6) Provision was made for the immediate termination 
of subgrants or contracts upon the Secretary's 
determination of "good cause." 

b . Grant Applications and Plans 

The prime sponsor grant application requirements for 

the 1978 summer program were expanded in order to assist 

in meeting these regulations. 

(1) The methods, procedures, and standards used to 
make worksite selections had to be specified 
including the items covered in worksite agreements. 

(2) The use of previous summer program analyses in 
planning for 1978 was required. 

(3) The role of the youth councils in review and 
development of plans had to be described. 

(4) Recruitment procedures for dropouts and dropout 
prone youth had to be specified, as well as plans 
for intertitle transfers. 
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(5) Labor market orientation arrangements had to 
be specified. 

(6) A detailed description of monitoring procedures 
required along with proposed ttmeframes and 
number of visits to each worksite. 

(7) Assurances were required that the prime sponsor 
have on file worksite agreements, lists of 
officers of subgrantees, and any performance infor- 
mation on subgrantees. 

c. Monitoring 


The regional offices of Department of Labor were 
required to monitor each prime sponsor's summer 
program three times over the course of the summer. 

There had been no national requirements for moni- 
toring in previous years . A monitoring guide was 
prepared which directed regional staff to monitor 
several worksites in each prime sponsor area in 
order to check the prime sponsor’s monitoring ac- 
tivities. A sample of youth were also to be" 
interviewed. The prime sponsors were required to 
monitor a sample of worksites for each subgrantee 
and were encouraged to monitor all worksites. 
Additionally, the various evaluations commissioned 
by the national office monitored worksites in 57 
prime sponsor areas. 

The concept was that subgrantees have contractual or 
grant responsibilities to monitor every worksite and 
to assure their quality, that prime sponsors should 
have a plan for monitoring all subgrantees, that 
regions would check that prime sponsors have, indeed 
fulfilled their mission, and that the national efforts 
would check on performance at all other levels. Across 
the board, this represented more monitoring than had 
ever occurred in the past. 

d. Technical Assistance 


(1) "- :Prior to the 19 78 program, a guide was provided 

to prime sponsors detailing the elements of 
quality worksites . ( Youth Serving the Community ; 
Realistic Public Service Ro les for Young Workers. 
Office of Youth Programs. March 1978.)“"'^ 

(2) A study of 1978 worksites was undertaken to 
identify the success elements. This study is 
being distributed to prime sponsors. ( A Report 
on Worksite and Other Activities Under the Summer 
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Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth 
(SPEDY) . Office of Youth Programs. October 
19 78) 

(3) Four prime sponsors with effective programs were 
commissioned to develop how-to-'do-it guides for 
other prime sponsors based upon their 1978 summer 
program experience. These four monographs have 
been combined and are being distributed to prime 
sponsors. ( Summer Program for Economically Dis - 
advantaged Youth (SPEDY) Monographs of 1978 . 

Office of Youth Programs, December 1978) . 

(4) Four conferences were held from mid-October into 
the first week of November 1978 bringing together 
prime sponsor staffs responsible for administering 
SPEDY with the theme of Perfecting Operations 
Through Sharing Experiences . This was the first 
set of meetings ever of summer program administra- 
tors. A conference report was prepared and 
distributed to all prime sponsors providing 
information on exemplary practices throughout 

the country. ( Summary Conference Report on Summer 
Programs for Economic Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY)T 
Office of Youth Programs. February 1979)^ 

(5) A comprehensive set of all OYP evaluations and 
technical assistance materials, including the 
GAO report, are being prepared for distribution 
to prime sponsors in mid-March. 

(6) A film entitled Somewhere bo Go was prepared 
by the Office of Youth Programs to guide prime 
sponsors on the aspects of quality summer programs. 
This can be used to train staffs and worksite 
supervisors. Copies are being distributed to 

all prime sponsors. 

e. Evaluations 

(1) A Report on Worksite and Other Activities Under 

the Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged 
Youth by MDC, Inc., reflects the findings of a 
survey of 96 worksites in nine prime spohsorships . 
The report assesses the quality and characteristics 
of work as well as the elements in successful 
worksites. 
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(2) A Prelimlnarv Report of the Interactions of 
YEDPA and the 1978 SPEDY presents selected 
findings of the National Council on Employment 
Policy's ongoing evaluation of YEDPA and youth 
programs in 37 CETA prime sponsorships around 
the country . 

(3) A Study of the 1978 New York City Summer Youth 
Employment Programs is based on an assessment of 
the city's 1978 program by the National Child 
Labor Committee and indicates the difficulties 
and successes of the city in trying to drastically 
modify and improve its program. 

(4 ) A Pilot Study of the Value of Output of Youth 
Employment Programs prepared by Mathematica 
Policy Research Inc . , presents estimates of the 
value of output produced by youth employment program 
participants in 42 projects including 9 SPEDY 
projects . 

(5 ) Analysis of Summer Youth Program Resource Alloca- 
tions prepared by the Office of Policy, Evaluation 
and Research explores the consequences of alter- 
native summer youth allocation formulae. 

) Report on the Summer Program for Economically Dis- 
advantaged Youth prepared by the Office of Youth 
Programs presents the findings of an in-house 
assessment of the planning and operations of the 
SPEDY program in 11 prime sponsor areas. 

{7) Analysis of 1978 SPEDY Plans by Jeffrey Holmes 

and Howard Hallman assesses the grant applioations 
of a stratified sample of 51 prime sponsors to 
determine their response to new regulatory mandates. 

(8) SPE DY - Program Adjustment to Proposition Thirteen 
5y Eight California Prime Sponsors by Robert 
Singleton examines the effect of cutbacks in State 
and local resources supporting the SPEDY program. 

f . Demonstration Activities 

(1) The Vocational Exploration Program operated by 

the AFL-CIO's Human Resource Development Institute 
and the National Alliance of Business was continued 
in fiscal 1978. A rigorous assessment based on pre 
and post testing of 4863 VEP participants and 1591 
SPEDY participants was carried out to compare VEP's 
and SPEDY ’s impacts on the attitudes of participants, 
their knowledge of the world of work, and their 
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sex-role perceptions. ( Interim Report on Analysis 

of Cognitive and Attitudinal Change Among VEP 

and SPEDY Enrollees ^ Office of Youth Programs. 
February 1979 and Memorandum on Attitudinal Change 
Among VEP and SPEDY Enrollees During the 1978 
Summer Program Effort . Office of Youth Programs/ 
February 1979.) 

(2) A special VEP component with over 1500 participants 
was implemented to focus on the needs of handi- 
capped youth and ex-offenders and on placements 

in non- stereotypical jobs. The aim was to identify 
the special problems of dealing with this group. 
( Vocational Exploration Program Final Report 
Human Resources Development Institute and National 
Alliance of Business, February 1978). 

(3) An interagency HBW/DOL demonstration program 
providing part-time summer jobs to Upward 
Bound participants is being developed for 1979 
to determine whether jobs can aid in attracting 
and retaining participants so that they will 
continue on to college. 

(4) A year-round VEP's demonstration has been 
developed in 16 prime sponsors areas for the 
1979 summer to test different approaches and 

the relative impacts of both summer and full-time 
components . 

(5) A demonstration project has been developed for 
fiscal 1979 which combines year-round and summer 
discretionary funds in grants to Community 
Development Corporations in order to explore 

the feasibility of year-round projects 
planned specifically to provide a base 
for expansion during the summer months, using 
the year-round employees to aid in the supervi- 
sion of summer enrollees, in order to improve 
management. 

(6) A joint CSA/DOL Demonstration in conjunction 
with five major national unions including 
the NFL Players Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers will use SPEDY and 
CSA summer reaction funds to test the 
feasibility and motivational impacts of a 
"camp" approach combining athletics and 
career education for participants drawn 
from SPEDY for a week's enrollment as a 
motivational device. Participants will 

not be paid for the recreational components . 
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(7) Demonstrations are being developed with 
three national community based organize-' 
tions. Each will have multiple sites and 
will explore different aspects of the summer 
program. One will emphasize treatment of 
dropouts and potential dropouts with careful 
tests of impacts on return to school. A 
second will concentrate on offenders to 
determine in a rigorous way whether juvenile 
delinquency can be reduced over the summer. 

A third will focus on the use of summer 
employment as a transitional tool, emphasizing 
services to dropouts and recent graduates 
rather than high school students. 

(8) A large-scale Consolidated Youth Employment 
Demonstration will in ten prime sponsor 
areas integrate summer youth, YETP and YCCIP 
funds in order to test year-round programming 
for youth ( A Concept Paper on the Consolidated 
Youth Employment Program , Office of Youth 
Programs Report No. 22. February 1979). 
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3 . Improvements are Underway 

The General Accounting Office analysis does not seek to 
determine whether the 1978 summer program was an improvement 
upon previous operations. Many of the problems noted in the 
1978 program were the same as in previous years, but the 
crucial issue is whether the incidence and severity of such 
problems is diminishing or increasing. 

Other evaluations commissioned in the last year by the 
Department of Labor note problems similar to (although hardly 
as severe as) those in the GAO report, but they also find 
evidence of improvement. A series of case studies of YEDPA 
and other youth programs in 37 CETA prime sponsorships under 
the direction of the National Council on Employment Policy 
reached the following conclusion; 

"YEDPA changed in a number of ways the landscape in 
which SPEDY had been operating. The Office of Youth Programs, 
charged with administering SPEDY as well as YEDPA for the 
Department of Labor, also concentrated more attention at the 
national level on programmatic aspects of SPEDY. The tandem 
forces of YEDPA - more local youth programming thanks to 
YEDPA and a greater inclination at the national level to 
deploy SPEDY as one part of an overall youth policy - created 
a climate and provided direction for changing the character 
of local SPEDY operations. In fact, there is some evidence 
from our review of local youth programs that in 1978 SPEDY 
was different from and better than earlier summer youth programs. 

An intensive study of worksites in nine prime sponsor areas 
by MDC, Inc., concluded, after noting some of the problems, 
that: 


"Despite all this, it isn't possible to say that 
SPEDY is unaffected by the new youth initiatives 
represented by YEDPA. Some of the "design features 
can be detected here and there in SPEDY as evidence 
of a new reaching out." 

A two-stage in-house review of 11 prime sponsors by staff _ 
of the Office of Youth Programs found evidence that planning 
was occurring earlier than in previous years, that more staff 
had been hired to handle the program at the local level, that 
worksite agreements were developed, frequently for the first 
time, and that prime sponsors were putting greater emphasis on 
monitoring and evaluation. 
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The changes in fiscal 1978 mainly reflected the change in 
1977 regulations allowing year-round planning and promoting 
enrichment. Prime sponsor monitoring procedures were strengthened 
in response to the 1978 summer regulations, but these came out 
too late to permit major alterations in services. The effect 
of monitoring of performance should be apparent in the fiscal 
1979 summer program when the worksites are selected. Likewise, 
the national conferences, the evaluations and the technical 
assistance materials prepared by the Office of Youth Programs 
have focused on improving on the 19 78 experience and will have 
their impact on the 1979 program. 

In other words, there is evidence of some improvement between 
the 1977 and 1978 summer programs, giving reason to believe 
that the measures which have been taken will further improve 
the program in 1979. Without exaggerating the pace of change, 
the summer program is clearly not stagnant and it is moving 
in the desired directions. 


4 . Reasonable Expectations 

a. The GAO report reflects a certain lack of realism 
about management potential and the opportunities for rapid 
social system change. The report claims that "We found 
limited monitoring activities by the Labor regions in sponsors 
we visited. In some cases. Labor relied on sponsors' monitor- 
ing. We were told by Labor regional representatives that the 
reason was a lack of personnel." The report fails to note 
that ^ three monitoring visits were required of regional offices 
in fiscal 1978 where there was no requirement previously. 

The report then goes on to site a case where the regional 
officials visited only 7 of 16 3 worksites in one prime sponsor- 
ship or only 4 percent of all worksites. It might be noted 
that in its own evaluation, GAO evaluated less than 2 percent 
of the sites in the city of Los Angeles. The total person- 
days for the national office review of 11 primes and six 
Y®^^®^tes in each of these primes , for developing of an 
instrument, training and report synthesis, was 255 person-days. 
There is no way the 381 federal representatives in the regions 
could devote more than a few days at each site for a program 
that represents less than a tenth of their responsibilities in 
dollar value and for which field work can be only a part of 

‘ completely appropriate and necessary 

that the Federal representative only review the prime sponsor 
monitoring system, with spot checks of worksites as part of 
this review, rather than assessing all worksites or evan a 
majority of worksites. 


The summer program has been operating for many years, 

creation of an Office of Youth Programs 
y 19 77 that it was given a great deal of attention. The 
regulations and grant packages were redeveloped to address 
issues of monitoring, worksite activity, enrichment and inte- 
gration with other programs. Extensive evaluations were under- 
taken for the first time to find out what was and was not 
working so that administrative changes could be made A 
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demonstration program was mounted to deal with special 
target groups -- ex-offenders and handicapped youth. A 
range of technical assistance materials were then prepared 
based on the 19 7 8 summer program. Numerous demonstration 
programs were developed for 19 79 to carefully test alternative 
approaches . 

It is totally unrealistic to expect that the 19 78 summer program 
would change dramatically from previous years. The new regu- 
lations and grant packages were not available until the last 
minute. The possibility for mid-program corrections is very 
limited in a 10-week program, certainly so in terms of 
regional office initiated alterations in prime sponsor activities. 
The issue is whether bad worksites are identified and eliminated 
the next year, and whether monitoring system problems are 
identified and then corrected in the next year's plan. For 
instance, the 19 78 summer is the first year in which the 
monitoring systems had to be described in detail in plans 
and the first year in which the systems were carefully re- 
viewed by regional staffs. One would not expect changes to 
occur until the fiscal 1979 summer. The increased technical 
assistance efforts such as the nationwide conferences were 
not until after the 1978 summer. 

There are also questions about how rapidly a program such as 
SPEDY can be altered. There are so many decisionmakers 
involved for such a short period, that change must be a steady, 
iterative process. The case study of New York City's experience 
in 1978 where massive changes were attempted suggests that a 
steady course is necessary rather than dramatic year-to-year 
changes in approach. ( A Study of the 19 7 8 New York City 
Summer Youth Employment Programs . National Child Labor Committee.) 

c. The Department of Labor is blamed for utilizing an 
inadequate allocation formula in fiscal 1978. It is important 
to note that Congress put the same formula into law in re- 
authorizing CETA. It is perhaps misguided to blame an 
administrative agent for following the intent of Congress. 

Each year, including 1978, alternative distributions are con- 
sidered. Reports are available in DOL and have been shared 
with the Office of Management and Budget, If the aim is to 
target resources on central city and poverty areas , the hold- 
harmless approach tends to do this because the summer program 
in the 1960 's was targeted to these areas. Put another way, 
the hold-harmless tends to allocate on intensity of need rather 
than simply incidence. The customary complaint in the hold- 
harmless also makes sense programatically because fluctuations 
in summer program levels are a major source of poor performance. 
Moreover, the data for achieving greater equity in disbribution 
are not very accurate for youth in general but for summer youth 
needs in particular. GAO suggests that funds should be 
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allocated in recognition of performance, catting areas with 
intensive funding created by the hold-harmless. The more 
reasonable principle is to distribute by a congressionally 
determined needs fomula, and then to reallocate where there 
is poor performance. The law provides for timely reallocation. 
It would be difficult to argue with Los Angeles that it 
should receive a lesser initial allocation because Newark , 
which is also rewarded by the hold-harmless, does not perform 
nearly as well. Suffice it to say, it is up to Congress to 
determine the allocation formula. 

d. In the ideal summer program, 100 percent of worksites 
would provide meaningful work and training and would have 
charismatic, firm and instructive supervisors. In the real 
world, this is not possible. In any distribution of private 
or public sector worksites , there are a percentage of very 
productive job situations as well as less productive ones, 
of good supervisions and bad. Providing a large number of 
seasonal jobs and hiring the least employable segment of the 
labor market, it is to be reasonably expected that this per- 
centage will be somewhat higher. Even if problem worksites 
are eliminated from year to year, other ones may change 
supervisors or workloads and may become less effective the 
following year, so that it may never be possible to achieve 
100 percent guality sites. The GAO report provides no 
baseline or standard as to what would be "good" or "fair" as 
opposed to "poor" performance. If a 20 percent target of 
"subminimum" worksites were considered reasonable, then the 
program nationwide might not be far from this (if the skewed 
distribution of sites in the GAO report is considered.) One 
interpretation of the same evidence might be that in the pre- 
ponderance of cases, a reasonable program is being operated 
and that the deficiencies are concentrated in a few large urban 
areas where corrective actions are needed rather than program- 
wide changes. 


^ • Weighing Benefits Against Shortcomings 

To say that a program does not operate as effectively as it 
could or should does not mean that the program is ineffective. 
The types of problems surfaced (albeit exaggerated) in the 
GAO report must be one factor in the consideration of the 

^ For instance, a worksite might 

only have enough work to keep participants busy 70 percent of 
tne time with the remainder spent on recreation. It would be 
better to have 100 percent of the time spent on work, but the 

DrQdnr-f?!)® still yield positive employability development, 
productive oi^tput, income maintenance, and alternatives to 

th^ornar^^^i whether, on the balance, 

ThL h positive or negative for participants and society, 

! considered along with the issue as to whether 
corrective actions are being taken. 
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Evidence suggests that the summer employment experience has 
very modest impacts on attitudes toward and cognitions about 
the world or work, individual self-esteem, the value of 
education and career and life expectations. ( Interim Report 
on Analysis of Cognitive and Attitudinal Change Among VEP 
and SPEDY Enrollees , Office of Youth Programs Report Number 
25. February 1979 .) The evidence is also limited concerning 
the impacts on criminal behavior, although that which exists 
suggests that there is a positive effect. On the other hand, 
assessments of participants suggest that they are overwhelmingly 
positive about the summer experience. More careful evaluation 
is needed to discern impacts on future employability, school 
completion and the like. A comprehensive impact evaluation 
is currently planned for fiscal 1979. 

The evidence is unequivocal, however, that the summer program 
is critically important as an employment source for disadvan- 
taged and minority youth. In July of 1978, over two- fifths 
of employed nonwhite 14-19 year-olds worked in SPEDY. The 
employment/population ratio of nonwhite youths was 61 percent 
that of whites as measured by the Current Population Survey; 
it would have been only 36 percent if the SPEDY jobs held by 
nonwhites and whites were subtracted. Moreover, summer private 
sector employment has declined for nonwhites relative to whites 
by a rather alarming amount over the last decade, and the 
summer youth program has been the major element making up the 
difference . 

For years, the summer program has been accepted by Congress as 
an income transfer program. Although both the Administration 
and Congress are both dedicated to making it much more, the 
income maintenance effects should not be forgotten in an over- 
all assessment of the value of the program. 

SPEDY served almost exclusively youth from low income and poor 
families. Viewed in terms of its income transfer effects, it 
had a high degree of target efficiency as well as a significant 
impact on the well-being of recipients. The poverty threshhold 
for a nonpoor family of four in 1978 was $6200. For 28 hours 
work weekly over 10 weeks , the typical participant would earn 
$7 40 which would represent a ninth of the poverty threshhold 
for a nonurban family of four. The income deficit for families 
in poverty averages a little over $200, so that the summer 
income can do much to make up the gap to meet minimum needs . 

From another perspective, the summer program income equals 
about one- fifth of the average earned income of families in 
poverty. These substantial employment and income maintenance 
effects of the program should certainly be considered in any 
decision regarding the appropriate levels of the summer program. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: HARRIET MICHEL 

PROM: ROBERT TAGGART 

SUBJECT: Reexamination of Summer Program 

Evaluation 



In the case studies of SPEDY operations in fiscal 1978, 
staff of the Office of Community Youth Employment Programs 
visited 57 worksites i^ 10 prime sponsor areas. The aim 
was to identify problems and exemplary practices, and to 
get a sense of program operations. Although a sophisticated 
interview format was developed, there was no attempt to 
quantify the findings to determine the percentage of 
"adequate” or "inadequate" work settings because this is 
necessarily a subjective judgment. 

The General Acddtinting Office has just completed its study 
of the summer program. It utilized a two part definition 
of minimally adequate worksites and concluded from its 
findings that as many as seven of ten participants are in 
sites which do not »T>eet their standards of minima') adequacy. 

The report prepared by the field review teams of the Office 
of Community Youth Employment Programs suggests that most 
sites visited provided reasonably productive and supervised 
work or training experience. The report cited problems and 
recommended corrective actions , but did not suggest that the 
shortcomings were as pervasive as the GAO Report indicates . 
There was, however r no quantification of the findings in the 
OCYEF study. 



It is critically important for Congress to know*whether 70 
percent or a substantially lesser percentage of work and 
training sites are inadequate. Even though these are questions 
concerning the GAO definitions and their application, the 
application of some standard and the quantification is desired 
by policymakers. 

In the OCYEP files are site visit reports. The OCYEP staff 
conducted the visits. It should be possible, then, to 
simulate the GAO methodology to determine whether in 
quantitative terms the OCYEP findings differ from those of 
GAO. It is recognized that this is an internal Office of 
Youth Programs effort and Congress will consider any potential 
bias in weighing the evidence, although it will recognize 
that the findings of the earlier report appear to be objective 
and hard-hitting. It is also recognized that the quantification 
is a reconstruction of the evidence. Even with these considera- 
tions, it will provide another perspective which is useful. 



Worksite Analysis 


As part of Its review of the SPEDY program, 
staff of the Office of Community Youth 
Employment Programs (OCYEP) visited 57 work- 
sites In 10 prime sponsor areas during the 
summer of 1978. Applying the same methodology 
and criteria used by the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) in its SPEDY study, while 
acknowledging its deficiencies, the attached 
tables represent a rather startling contrast 
to the GAO findings. A total of 82 percent of 
the worksites visited were Judged mjnimally 
acceptable by GAO’s definition. These sites, 
furthermore, accounted for nearly 85 percent 
of all the enrollees assigned at the sites 
visited. Fully 9^ percent of the enrollees 
were assigned to worksites where ’’enough useful 
work” was being performed and 90 percent were 
assigned with supervision that provided them 
with the opportunity to develop good work habits. 



Table I 


MINIMALLY ACCEPTABLE K0FK5ITES 
AKD EN'ROLLEES ASSIGNED COKPAKED TO 


ALL WORKSITES 

VISITED AND 

THEIH ENROLLMENT 


BY SPONSOR 

Sites 


Enrollees assicned 

Hinin’.ally 

acceptable 

At miniitally 
At all sites acceptable sit 


Sponsor 

Urban 

Visited 

jrfomber 

Percent 

vjsited 

Nuixber 

Percea 

Bal. of State 
Massachusetts 

9 

6 

67 

135 

100 

7^ 

Mercer Co., N.J. 

H 

3 

75 

^6 

3^1 

7Jl 

Washington Co. , 
Pennsylvania 

ii 

3 

75 

iiO 

20 

50 

Durham Cons., N.C. 

. iJ 

3 

75 

120 

100 

83 

Oakland Co. MI 

5 

H 

80 


38 

86 

Duluth, MN 

5 


80 

70 

58 

83 

Kansas City', MO 

5 

5 

100 

111 

111 

100 

Denver, CO 

3 

2 

67 

86 

5^J 

63 

Inland Cons., 
California 

Jl 

_5 

100 

201 

201 

100 

Total 


35 

80 

853 

716 

Bli 

Rural 







Inland Cons., CA 



100 



100 

Jackson/Josephine, 

Oregon 


_8 

89 

10^ 

98 

-i! 

Total 

13 

12 

92 

118 

112 

95 

Total 

57 

^7 

82 

971 

828 

85 


87 



Table II 


VJORKSITES PROVIDING ENOUGH USEFUL WORK 
AND ENROLLEES ASSIGNED COMPARED TO 
ALL WORKSITES VISITED AN D THEIR ENROLLMENT 
BY SPONSOR 



Sites 


Enrollees Assiqned_i 


Providing enou^ 
useful work 

At all sites 

At sites with enougi 
useful work 

;ponso£ 

Urban 

Visited Number Percent 

visited 

Number Percent 





Bal. of State 


Massachusetts 

9 

8 

67 

135 

125 

93 

Mercer Co . , NJ 


3 

75 

i|6 

34 

74 

Washington, Co., 
Pennsylvania 


H 

100 

i}0 

1*0 

100 

Durfiam Cons. NC 


3 

75 

120 

100 

83 

Oakland Co., MI 

5 

5 

100 

i|l| 

llll 

100 

Duluth, MN 

5 

l» 

80 

70 

58 

83 

Kansas City, MO 

5 

5 

100 

1111 

111 

100 

Denver, CO 

3 

3 

100 

86 

86 

100 

Inland Cons., 
California 

A 

_5 

100 

201 

201 

100 

fotal 



91 

853 

799 

94 

=?ural 







Cnland Cons . , 
California 


i| 

100 


14 

100 

Tacks on/Josephine 

_9 

_B 

_89 

I0i| 

98 

94 

:‘otal 

13 

12 

92 

118 

112 

95 

Total 

V 

57 

52 

91 

971' 

911 

94 



Table III 


WORKSITES AND EKROLLEES /SSIGMED WITH SUPERVISION WHICH 
PROVIDED OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP GOOD WORK HABITS 
COMPARED TO ALL WORKSITES VISITED AND THEIR ENROLLMENT 

BY SPONSOR 


Sites 

Enrollees 

assigned 

Providing good 

At all 

At good work 

work habits 

sites 

habit sites 


Sponsor Visited 

Number 

Percent 

visited 

Number 

Percent 

Urban 







Bal- of State 
Pfessachiisetts 

9 

6 

89 

135 

100 

74 

Mercer Oo.j NJ 

i| 


100 

m 

46 

100 

Washington . CSo , 
Pennsylvania 

4 

3 

75 

40 

20 

50 

Durham Cons., NC 


H 

100 

120 

120 

100 

Oakland Co.^ NI 

5 


80 

44 

38 

86 

Duluth 

5 

5 

100 

70 

70 

100 

Kansas City, MO 

5 

5 

100 

111 

111 

100 

Denver CO 

3 

2 

67 

86 

54 

63 

Inland Cons:,. 
California 

_5 

_5 

100 

201 

201 

100 

Total 

iji} 

38 

86 

853 

760 

89 

Rural 







Inland Cons., 
California 


J 

100 

14 

:.i4 

100 

Jacks on/Josephing- 

'is 

-{8 

"89 

"304“ 

•^8 

94 

Total 

13 

12 

92 

118 

112 

95 

Total 

57 

50 

88 

971 

872 

90 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Employment And Training Administration 
WASHINGTON, D.C 20213 



February 23, 1979 


R.C. SMITH 
GARY LACEY 
MDC, Inc. 

ROBERT TAGGART 
Administrator 
Office of Youth Programs 

SUBJECT: Reexamination of Summer 

Program Evaluation 



MEMORANDUM FOR: 


FROM: 


In your careful review of 96 summer 1978 worksites in 
9 prime sponsor areas, the aim was to identify problems 
and exemplary practices, and to get a sense of program 
operations. There was no attempt to quantify the 
findings to determine the percentage of "adequate" or 
"inadequate" work settings because this is necessarily 
a subjective judgment. 


The General Accounting Office has just completed its 
study of the summer program. It utilized a two-part 
definition of minimally adequate worksites and con- 
cluded from its findings that as many as seven of ten 
participants are in sites which do not meet their 
standards of minimal adequacy. 


The summary of your findings, A Repo r t on Worksite and 
Other Acti vities Under the Summer Program for Econ omically 
Disadvant aged Youth (1978) , identifies the unevenness of 
worksites and the small number of higher quality work 
situations, but it also suggests that most sites visited 
provided reasonably productive and supervised work or 
training experience. The report cited problems and 
recommended corrective actions, but 

the shortcomings were as pervasive as the GAO Reporr 
indicates. There was, however, no quantification on 
the findings in your study. 
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It is critically important for Congress to know whether 
70 percent of work and training sites are inadequate 
as the GAO indicates or a substantially lesser percent 
as one would interpret from your findings . Even though 
there are questions concerning the GAO definitions and 
their application, the application of some standard and 
the quantification is desired by policymakers. 

In the MDC files are site visit reports. It should be 
possible, then, to simulate the GAO methodology to 
determine whether in quantitative terms the MDC findings 
differ from those of GAO. It is recognized that the 
quantification is a reconstruction of the evidence. 
However, given the length of time you spent on-site 
and the thorough and hard-hitting nature of your report, 

I am sure your best efforts will be given the credibility 
they deserve. 



TaDie X 


MINIMALLY ACCEPTABLE WOPKSITES 
AND ENROLLEES ASSIGNED COMPARED TO 



ALL 

WORKSITES 

VISITED AND 

THEIR ENROLLMENT 





BY SPONSOR 





Sites 


Encollees 

ass ig 

ned 



Minimally 

acceptable 

At all sites 

At minimally 
acceptable site: 

Sponsor 
^Ur ban 

Visited 

’"Number 

Percent 

visited 

Number 

Percent 







Pasadena, CA 

10 

5 

50 

300 

225 

70 

Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

25 

20 

80 

85 

60 

70 

Cook County, IL 

8 

5 

62 

120 

92 

76 

Dallas , TX 

7 

6 

86 

123 

111 

90 

Savannah-Chatham , 
Georgia 

22 

18 

82 

401 

300 

75 

Martiphis, IN 

5 

5 

100 

310 

310 

100 

Charlotte, NC 

7 

4 

57 

42 

25 

59 

Delaware Co. , 
Pennsylvania 

9 

6 

67 

36 

19 

53 

Stanford, CN 

11 

7 

64 

42 

18 

46 

Totals 

104 

76 

73 

1459 

855 

59 


87 



Table 2 


WORKSITES PROVIDING ENOUGH USEFUL WORK 
AND ENROLLEES ASSIGNED COMPARED TO 
ALL WORKSiTSS VISITED AND THEIR ENROLLMENT 

BY SPONSOR 


Sites Enrolloes Assigned 




Provid ing 
useful 

enough 

work 

At 

At all sites 

sites with enoug} 
useful work 

Sponsor Visited 

Number 

Percent 

visited 

Number 

Per cen* 

Urban 







Pasadena, CA 

10 

7 

7Q 

300 

250 

83 

Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

25 

22 

88 

'85 

75 

88 

Cook County, IL 

8 

6 

75 

120 

101 

84 

Dallas, TX 

7 

6 

86 

123 

111 

90 

Savannah-Chatham , 
Georgia 

22 

18 

82 

401 

300 

75 

Metrphis, TO 

5 

5 

100 

310 

310 

100 

C'larlofcte, NC 

7 

7 

100 

42 

42 

100 

Delaware, Co. , 
Pennsylvania 

9 

6 

67 

36 

19 

53 

Stanford, CN 

11 

7 

64 

42 

18 

46 

Totals 

104 

84 

81 

1459 

1226 

84 



Table 3 


WORKSITES AND ENROLLEES ASSIGNED WITH SUPERV ISION WHICH 
PROVIDED OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP GOOD WORK HABITS 
COMPARED TO ALL WORKSITES VISITED AND THEIR ENROLLMENT 

BY SPONSOR 


Sites Enrollees assicned 




Providing good 

At all ' 

At good 

work 



work 

habits 

si tes 

habit sites 

Sponsor Visited 

Number 

Percent 

vis ited 

Number 

Percent 

Urban 

Pasadena, CA 

10 

5 

50 

300 

•225 

75 

Colorado Springs, 

25 

20 

80 

85 

60 

70 

Colorado 

Cook County, IL 

8 

5 

62 

120 

92 

76 

Dallas, TX 
Savannah-Chatham , 

7 

7 

100 

123 

123 

100 

Georgia 

22 

21 

95 

401 

384 

96 

Metjphis, TN 

5 

5 

100 

310 

310 

100 

Charlotte, NC 

7 

4 

. 57 

42 

25 

59 

Delaware Co., 

Pennsylvania 

9 

6 

67 

36 

19 

<43 

Stanford, CN 

11 

7 

64 

42 

18 

Totals 

lOi} 

80 

77 

1459 

1256 

86 




A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 
INTERACTION OF YEDPA AND THE 1978 
SUMMER PROGRAM (SPEDY) 
with 

A COMPILATION OF SPEDY PORTIONS 
OF NCEP CASE STUDIES 


February 1979 


OFFICE OP YOUTH PROGRAMS SPECIAL REPORT NUMBER 25 







OVERVIEW 


This report is a compilation of the Summer Program for 
Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) portions of 10 
case studies of 37 CETA prime sponsorships around the 
country. The studies were conducted as part of the third 
of four process evaluations carried out by the National 
Council on Employment Policy in order to get an ongoing 
picture of prime sponsor experience in implementing the 
Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act. 

The findings on the summer program indicate that they 
"have evolved into a surprisirigii^- / stable well-oiled 
component of local programming. They provided part of 
the basis for expanded, year-round programming for youth 
that was encouraged by YEDPA.” 

. SPEDY planning and implementation demonstrated 
convincingly the presence of a learning curve 
and the benefits of some stability in basic 
program parameters . 

. SPEDY program design is evolving to an essential 
part of year-round youth programming, and in 
career exploration opportunities for youth. 

. The evidence indicates that the emphasis of SPEDY 
has shifted from straight work experience to a 
greater mixture of services that capitalizes on 
YETP experience. 

. Prime sponsors consistently reached or exceeded 
their planned overall enrollment levels for SPEDY. 
The universe of need was enormous relative to the 
jobs SPEDY could provide. 

. SPEDY concentrated heavily on an in-school popula- 
tion, partly due to its linkages with YETP which 
also serves mostly an in-school population. Many 
primes put a special emphasis on serving youth 
under 16, because older youth were served by other 
programs . 

Overall, the SPEDY program was enriched with components 
going beyond mere work experience, and it appeared to be 
able to capitalize on the stability of the year-round 
programs . 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 




A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE INTERACTION OF 
YEDPA AND THE 1978 SPEDY 


This report is a preliminary assessment of how the 1978 Summer 
Program for the Economically Disadvantaged Youth interacted with CETA prime 
sponsor activities under the Youth Employment and Training Program and 
the Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects. It is based 
on case studies by the following authors of -prime sponsor activities in 
37 CETA prime sponsorships around the country. 


PETER S. BARTH 

Professor of Economics 
University of Connecticut 

Connecticut 

• City of Waterbury 

Hartford Consortium 

Connecticut Balance of State 

VERSON M. BRIGGS, JR. 
Professor of Economics 
University of Texas 

Texas 

New Mexico 

• Coastal Bend Manpower Consortium 
City and County of El Paso 
“ City of Albuquerque and County 
of flernalillo 

PETER K05RAK 
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The findings are subject to final review and comment by the 
National Council on Employment Policy and the case study authors. They, 
together with any subsequent revisions and findings on other aspects of 
prime sponsor experience with YCCIP and YETP, will appear in the Council's 
Third Interim' Report on prime sponsor experience implementing and operating 
YEDPA. That report will be available in early 1979. 

Gregory Wurzburg 
December, 1978 



Background 


In every year since 1965, the federal government, first through 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and later the Department of Labor, has 
supported a summer employment program for economically disadvantaged youth. 
Before the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, the summer programs 
were conducted as an extension of the Neighborhood Youth Corps In-School 
programs. Since the summer of 1974, the Summer Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) has been funded as a special purpose national 
program under Title III of CETA (It will be under Ti.tle IV of CETA as 
amended in 1978). 

After thirteen seasons, SPEDY and its predecessors have been 
marked by a number of patterns. Although the programs have been virtually 
assured every year, details on allocations, eligibility, and other regulations 
rarely have been promulgated earlier than mid-Spring. This has made it 
difficult for local administrators to incorporate certain important information 
into their strategic planning. Once allocations and regulations have been 
announced, local planning has been a rushed process of preparing grant 
applications and bringing program details into compliance with regulations. 

The summer programs have been hastily implemented, marked by the 
sudden enrollments of large numbers of youths to work in short duration 
(8-10 weeks) jobs. The challenge of the logistics of starting up a short-term 
program that increases local youth manpower program enrollments by an order 
of magnitude of up to ten, and seeing that enrollees get a worksite assignment 
and at least minimal supervision and paychecks has been formidable, complicating 
the task of providing high quality work experience and matching job assignments 
with enrollee interests. Where there has been recognized need for mid-program 
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changes, they have been hard to implement in time to take effect. 

Because of the size, the emphasis on work experience, and the 
logistical problems that characterize the summer programs, they have taken 
on a character of their own and have not been coordinated v/ith other programs 
to any great extent. Furthermore, before 1978, there were no year-round 
programs (except for the Neighborhood In-School Program) aimed at the same 
population the summer programs have served. Youths have been the biggest 
participant group in CETA title training programs, but they have been older 
than the typical summer program youth, have had different kinds of needs than 
the summer youths and are subject to different eligibility tests. Funding 
and operational uncertainties have also made it more expedient for local 
sponsors to keep the summer programs isolated from other manpov/er efforts, 
thereby minimizing opportunities for discontinuities in services and other 
disruptions caused by problems in the summer programs. 

Yet despite the uncertainties in federal plans for the summer 
youth programs, the hectic pace of implementation, the crash style of 
administration, and the isolation from other manpower programming, the summer 
youth programs have achieved, over the years, a record of success. They 
have evolved into a surprisingly stable, well-oiled component of local 
programming. Before the advent of YEDPA, they had reached the point where 
they were providing, in a reliable way, some modest work experience and 
earned income for program enrollees. They provided part of the basis for 
expanded, year-round programming for youth that was encouraged by YEDPA. 

The Youth Eiiiployinent and Demonstration Projects Act was passed in 
August 1977. Implementation got into high gear at the local level in early 
1978. YEDPA changed in a number of ways the landscape in v/hich SPEDY had 
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been operating. The Office of Youth Programs, charged with administering 
SPEDY as well as YEDPA for the Department of Labor, also concentrated more 
attention at the national on programmatic aspects of SPEDY. The tandem 
forces of YEDPA -- more local youth programming thanks to YEDPA and a greater 
inclination at the national level to. deploy SPEDY as one part of an overall 
youth policy — created a climate and provided direction for changing the 
character of local SPEDY operations. In fact, there is some evidence from 
our review of local youth programs that in 1978 SPEDY was different from and 
better than earlier summer youth programs. ! 

SPEDY Planning and Implementation 

Planning and implementation of the 1978 SPEDY program demonstrated 
convincingly the presence of a learning curve and the benefits of some 
stability in basic program parameters. The summer grant application package 
and regulations were not available to prime sponsors until mid-May. But 
planning took place largely independent of the grant application process, so 
that the delays in Washington had no apparent effect on program designs. 

In Portland (Oregon), the former SPEDY manager noted that local administrators 
"... started getting ready early this year and had more planning time than 
ever before*' (Snedeker, Page 14). A planner in Chicago said that if planning 
had waited for the grant application package, it would have been too late 
to get the program off the ground. To the extent planning problems were 
evident, they seemed to have been a function of substantive difficulties. 
Because Rockford (Illinois), for example, “used SPEDY to introduce a new 
focus on education" (Roomkin, Page 21), the process was not as straightforward 
as usual . 
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Mot only does the process of SPEDY planning appear to be 
"institutionalized," but it appears that local planners are learning from 
experience. In Atlanta, SPEDY planning was folded into overall youth planning 
to save duplication and to bring some cohesion to local youth policies. 

Nearly everywhere, overall enrollment plans were much closer to actual 
enrollments than we have seen under the Youth Employment and Training Program 
or the Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Act. Even in Columbus 
(Ohio), a prime sponsor v;hose YETP and YCCIP start-up activities have been 
beset by delays and problems, all aspects of the local SPEDY plan were 
implemented. There v;ere also instances of prime sponsor evaluation results 
being incorporated into program design, site selection, and contractor 
selection. 


Program Design 

It is difficult to draw conclusions from available evidence about 
the effect of YCCIP and YETP on planning and implementation of SPEDY. It 
might be inferred, however, that the presence of YEDPA programs helped provide 
a larger context in which SPEDY was seen as an integral piece in local policy 
than in the past. The basis for the judgment is the way in which we saw 
SPEDY connected with other youth programs. SPEDY has been conducted in the 
past as an independent program, isolated from other CETA activities. This 
year it appears that local planners capitalized on some of the complementarities 
between SPEDY and YEDPA programs as the basis for linkages and as a basis for 
adaptations in SPEDY program designs. 

In the past SPEDY has been characterized almost exclusively as a 
'ork experience program. It enrolled large numbers of youth, pushed them 
irough a 25-hour per week, 8 week work experience and terminated them. The 



popular wisdom was that time did not permit quality jobs and that the overall 
experience was most useful for its income transfer results. Although there 
were no miraculous breakthroughs on job quality this year, two adaptations 
were found. One is the model in which YETP work experience enrol lees stayed 
on the same job site, but were paid from SPEDY funds. The other is the 
model in which summer-only enrol lees received the usual work experience 
assignment, but also took part in career exploration programs. 

The YEDPA enrol lees who transferred into SPEDY for the summer, in 
fact, stayed on their "year-round" worksites, but were paid with SPEDY funds. 

In most cases, youths had their work schedules expanded from 10-15 hours 
per week to 25-30 hours per week. Wages usually remained the same. Of the 
YEDPA enrollees who transferred to SPEDY, most were from YETP activities, 
because YETP serves a predominantly in-school population. YETP-SPEDY-YETP 
transfers were adopted by some local sponsors as a matter of policy and 
occasionally as a matter of necessity. A staffer in Kitsap County (Washington) 
said that "... being able to transfer YETP and YCCIP participants to SPEDY 

saved our necks " (Snedeker, Page 15). The tandem arrangement provided 

a logical continuum for enrollees who wanted sustained work experience. 

Where primes took this approach, the continued program activity (and income) 
had its own benefits for enrollees. For transfers, there was no sudden 
creation of job slots — and the attendant problems. This meant sustained 
experience in a single location for the activities that did not rely on worksite 
rotation. For the contractors it meant more administrative continuity and 
the opportunity to work out bugs. 

There were some prime sponsors, however, that worked to keep YCCIP 
and YETP activities and enrollees separate. Albuquerque (New Mexico) and 
El Paso (Texas) kept YCCIP and YETP entirely separate from SPEDY and Title I 
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youth activities. Clark County (Ohio) had actually planned for close 
integration between SPEDY and the year-round YETP. The regional office, 
however, apparently at variance with national policy, stepped in saying that 
such integration could not be done and that the programs had to be kept 
separate. 

Even where SPEDY was viewed as a separate program, and may or may not 
have been part of a service continuum for youth, frequently prime sponsors 
linked it with YETP and sometimes YCCIP through administrative measures. In 
Clark County, for example, where the federal representatives had ruled out 
any formal links between SPEDY and YETP, the sponsor moved SPEDY-bound YETP 
enrollees from one program to another with a change of status notice. It also 
used its central intake as an early decision point to decide whether new 
applicants should be referred to the work experience of SPEDY or the more 
varied career exploration services of YETP. The location of SPEDY worksites 
at YETP worksites and the use of the same contractors to deliver SPEDY and 
YETP also blurred the distinction between the two programs. In Grand Rapids 
(Michigan), two-thirds of the YEDPA contractors delivered SPEDY programs. 

The consortium has encouraged this kind of consolidation by issuing a single' 
request for proposal for YCCIP, YETP and SPEDY. 

Regardless of how SPEDY was handled with regards to YETP, it 
appears that the latter affected the former with respect to program design. 
Because of the cross fertilization, this year's summer program was more than 
the customary straight work experience. Greene County (Ohio), for example, 
ran SPEDY completely independent of YETP, but departed from past practices 
by providing vocational education experience and labor market information to 
oarticipants. The SPEDY orientation was modeled after the YETP world of 
’ork introduction. In the Lansing Consortium (Michigan), planners fashioned 



SPEDY after the career employment experience activities in the YETP in-school 
program. The carry-over of program styles was enhanced by contracting with 
the YETP deliverers for the summer program. In Atlanta, planners continued 
YETP career exploration projects that expired when YETP money ran out, by 
moving the program into SPEDY. Cobb County (Georgia) also expanded its 
SPEDY program beyond work experience, providing a career exploration reading 
program and a small vocational exploration component, both similar to components 
of their YETP programs. Even in Detroit, where a sponsor administrator 
explained that the usual contractors were delivering SPEDY, there were more 
provisions for ancillary services than in the past. 

The evidence indicates that the emphasis of SPEDY has shifted from 
straight work experience to a greater mixture of services that capitalizes 
on YETP experience. But the transition is not without its potential pitfalls. 

A counselor in the Lansing Consortium SPEDY was concerned about SPEDY taking 
on "too much of a school mentality" (Kobrak, Page 28) in serving youths who 
need a break from the regimen of school. Staffers in Portland (Oregon) also 
complained that enriched programs v/ere not able to compete with straight 
v/ork experience; the implication is that if SPEDY changes too much to a mixed 
service program, It may lose some of its popularity among youths. 

Service-Seeking Strategies of Youth 

There were a number of concerns expressed last Spring by observers 
at the local and national levels about whether the array of YETP-YCCIP-SPEDY 
programs would present potential enrollees with some differentiated choices 
which might encourage potential enrollees to shop and current enrollees to 
try to switch programs. The underlying concern v/as for enrollment stability 
and service continuity. 
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Experience so far indicates for the most part that, during the 
summer, programs are not well differentiated with respect to wages or hours 
and are somewhat differentiated with respect to qualitative aspects of program 
experience. Where program experience, wages or hours are differentiated, 
youths are shopping the choices unless restrained by administrative measures.. 

In the majority of prime sponsorships, all programs paid minimum 
v;age and provided equal hours of work. Youths did not try to go from one 
program to another. The exceptions are instructive, however. Hartford, 
which switched enrol lees from YETP to SPEDY as a matter of course, has a higher 
wage structure for YCCIP. However, since the YCCIP projects include a training 
component and are set up on fixed cycles, the sponsor prohibited transfers 
from SPEDY to YCCIP. There was no problem v/ith a reverse flow. In Waterbury 
(Connecticut), all jobs paid the minimum wage, but the SPEDY jobs permitted 
more hours of work each week. As a consequence of the differential, well over 
half of the in~school enrollees switched to SPEDY. Marin County (California) 
encountered a similar situation in which its SPEDY program offered more hours 
of v^ork. During the summer, the YETP termination rate there was much higher 
than anticipated. 

Qualitative differences between SPEDY and other youth jobs also 
affected job seeking strategies of youths. In Cobb County (Georgia), YCCIP 
participants dropped out of jobs that actually paid more to take SPEDY jobs. 
The YCCIP jpbs were physically demanding and included maintenance and 
cleaning. The SPEDY jobs offered a greater choice of worksites and work 
assignments. In El Paso, year-round jobs paid the same, but youths transferred 
to SPEDY because the summer jobs seemed easier and more enjoyable. Where 
summer programs were not greatly enriched with career exploration classes 
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and counseling, prime sponsors anticipated youth leaving the comprehensive 
YETP programs for more work experience with SPEDY. The sponsors, accordingly, 
took steps to prevent such transfers. Planners in Cobb County, anticipating 
that youth would try to avoid the academic components of YETP, prohibited 
transfers from YETP to SPEDY. Santa Clara (California) put in similar 
restrictions. 


Who Did SPEDY Serve? 

Prime sponsors consistently reached or exceeded their planned overall 
enrollment levels. The differing eligibility standards for YCCIP, YETP, 
and SPEDY did not cause the problems that some observers had feared because 
sponsors had enrolled the most economically disadvantaged youth in YETP and 
YCCIP, and so transfers had no trouble meeting the SPEDY eligibility standards. 
Furthermore, the universe of need, so enormous relative to the jobs SPEDY 
could provide, proved insatiable. Even Albuquerque, with its Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Project competing for youths to fill jobs, had no trouble 
finding eligible youths for jobs. There were complaints about shortages of 
trained and job-ready youth, but that underlined more than ever the need for 
the program. In an effort to expand the number of available jobs, Chicago 
SPEDY administrators set up a two-tier program providing reduced, hours of 
work to youths under 16. The city created enough jobs to serve 
46,000 youths — 119 percent of plan — and still turned away eligible 
applicants. One exception to the high actual/planned performance of SPEDY 
was Clark County (Ohio) which barely broke 80 percent of plan. There was a 
shortfall of eligible applicants in Clark County, but the staff was still 
pleased because SPEDY served a record number of clients. 
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Prime sponsors did well in meeting their overall enrollment targets, 
but showed mixed performance in serving some subgroups. SPEDY wound up 
concentrating heavily on an in-school population. This was due in part to 
the large number of transfers to SPEDY from YETP, which serves mostly an 
in-school population., The concentration on in-schoolers may also have been 
due to the enriched components which appealed more to them than to out-of- 
schoolers. For the sponsors singling out drop-outs for special attention, 
none reached their planned level. Connecticut Balance of State, for example, 
reached only 12 percent of plan; Kitsap less than 5 percent and Portland 
4 percent. 

A surprising number of prime sponsors put a special emphasis on 
serving youths under 16 years. The emphasis took the shape of efforts to 
recruit 14-15 year olds and special programs for that age group. Because the 
entitlement project in Albuquerque concentrates on serving 16-18 year olds, 
administrators were able to enroll greater numbers of younger youth than 
ever. before. Rockford, learning from past summers when they had large 
numbers of 14-15 year old eligibles, carved out a special summer program for 
them, featuring shorter hours and a greater emphasis on classroom and other 
academic creditable experience. The North Carolina Balance of State sponsor, 
recognizing a need for early work experience — and the limited opportunity 
that 14-15 year olds have for gaining such experience — directed all of 
its SPEDY projects towards serving that group of youngsters. 

The emphasis on including 14-15 year olds does have its problems, 
however, when it comes to work experience. Greene County found through a 
program evaluation that it conducted that the SPEDY jobs for 14-15 year olds 
were inferior to the YETP jobs for older youth because of restrictions on 
the kind of work that 14-15 year olds can perform. 
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Conclusion 

There is good evidence that YEDPA had an important impact on the 
1978 SPEDY program. Not only was SPEDY able to coexist, but it seemed to 
thrive because of the interaction. The program was enriched with components 
going beyond mere work experience, and it appeared to be able to capitalize on 
the stability of the year-round programs. But there were signs that it might 
be a mistake to simply downplay the part of work experience in SPEDY. As it 
stands now, SPEDY has a following among youths looking for nothing more than 
a summer job; it is a following that could be alienated, especially if the 
rather modest expectations, of a popular, short-term work experience program 
were replaced with the higher expectations of a still -untested model for 
enriched services. 

Cutting in the other direction, it appears that YEDPA might learn 
from the history of the summer youth program. The basic predictability of 
the program has encouraged a self-starting local planning process, smooth 
administration, and a remarkable willingness to innovate. 
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3C, Links to SPEDY 

Each of the prime sponsors handled their SPEDY programs somewhat dif- 
ferently, at least as it was linked to the operation of either YCCIP or YETP. 

There appear, however, to have been few problems over-all in adnxinis taring 
the summer program and the prime sponsors seem to handle it with familiarity 
and some ease. None of the prime sponsors or the program operators at least 
see the SPEDY program as being a substitute for the new youth programs. Its 
goal is perceived as a simple one— to keep youth off the streets in the summer 
and to provide them with some spending money. 

In the City of Hartford SPEDY is not as well integrated with Title III 
programs as it is in the rest of the consortium. In the suburbs the youths 
involved in YETP in the spring of 1978 were switched over to SPEDY for the 
summer, then switched back to YETP in the fall. To a large extent these youth 
In the suburbs did the same sorts of things under SPEDY (except, of course, for 
the academic component) that they did under YETP; both suburban programs are 
run by the same program operator, CREC. On some suburban job sites the support 
services were the same for SPEDY and YETP. Under YETP worksite and training 
represented about 32% of the cost of the program; under YCCIP training and 
services were 30% of the cost of the program; and under SPEDY training and 
services were about 8% of the cost of the program. 

With the urban component there were no planned linkages between SPEDY and 
YCCIP. Because there was a definite cycle to the training under YCCIP, there 
were no plans to take on SPEDY participants. It was possible, however, to go 


^rom YCCIP to SPEDY. 



Both YETP and SPEDY pay the minimiltn wage in the urban and the suburban 
component. Support services in the suburban component were siailar under 
both programs since the youths switched from YETP to SPEDY for the summer. 
Support services for SPEDY in the City component were less extensive than 
under YETP or YCCIP. YCCIP wages were above the minimum level, so that there 
was little incentive fox enrollees to sti?itch from YCCIP to SPEDY. 

For the Hartford consortium, enrollments and spending were about 93 per- 
cent of planned levels. Generally, the program appears to have operated well 
this past summer. 

Tlie SPEDY program appears to have been successful in Waterbury also. The 
largest single program operator under yEDPA(NOK) administered the entire 
SPEDY program in Waterbury cheating some obvious linkages. About 890 youth 
enrolled in the summer program. 

Participants were allowed to work for up to 25 hours a week in the summer 
program and all were paid at the minimum wage. Since Waterbury’s out-of-school 
programs allowed up to 30 hours per week of work there was no incentive for 
these youth to switch to SPEDY. Since two of the In-school YEDPA programs 
Involved students with special problems only a very few of these switched to 
SPEDY. I-Jhere they did switch their incentive to move came from the opportunity 
to work longer hours. Well over one-half of those in the NOW in-school program 
did switch to SPEDY, also operated by NOW. 

Most of the youth in SPEDY worked in maintenance or child care positions at 
local playgrounds or day camps. There were only a few jobs provided aside from 



these so that the quality of work was on par with or slightly below those in 
YEDPA. The SPEDY program in Waterbury is designed In at least two ways to 
encourage high school completion. First, the program begins with an orienta- 
tion session that stresses the value of a high school education. Secondly, 
the jobs to which the enrollees were exposed (but not the ones they held) all 
required having earned a high school diploma. A problem for the program 
operator occurred at the summer's end when many of the youth in SPEDY sought 
to transfer to the far smaller number of slots available in YETP. 

SPEDY programs served 5737 youth in the BOS during the summer of 1978, 

Tliis was about 967 » of the planned figure. About 93% of the youths seirved 
were high school students at the time of entry, and about 89% of the program 
participants returned to full-time schooling. All clients were reported to 
be economically disadvantaged, and about 70% came from households with incomes 
less than 85% of the lower living standard. The greatest departures from the 
plan occurred in areas of employment entry (30% of plan) and the servicing of 
high school dropouts (12% of plan). This latter group, however, played a signi- 
ficant role in both YETP (44% of participants) and YCCIP (55% of participants). 

Such figures suggest that SPEDY served a rather different group than 
either of the year-round programs. The closest substitute for SPEDY might be 
the in-school portion of YETP, which was administered by the six Regional 
Education Service Centers (LEAs) . 



There is little evidence of significant shifts between various components 
of YEDPA and the SPEDY .programs. Given the minimum wage structure in ail youth 
programs run by the BOS, there seems to be little incentive for clients to 
make such shifts unless there are substantial differences in the opportunity 
for hours of work (SPEDY programs in the BOS were restricted to a maximum of 
25 hours per week) . 

•Jot surprisingly, the quality of the work experience and emphasis on 
training also appear to have been greater under YETP and YCCIP than SPEDY. 
Moreover, while SPEDY services placed a heavy emphasis on. the introduction 
to vocational opportunities, YETP programs seem to have provided a much broader 
range of client services. 

A noteworthy instance of cooperation between an LEA and local YEDPA 

operators occurred during the SPEDY program. One of the six LEAs, Project 

LEAPN, negotiated an agreement with the Ididdlesex Manpower Planning Agency 

and the Southeastern Connecticut Manpower Planning Agency (TVCCA) to provide 

career counseling services and transition services to in-school youth enrolled 

in SPEDY programs of the latter two agencies. In a subsequent letter to Project 

LEAPJf, a representative of one of the agencies concludes that: 

"The Career Education Workshops should be an integral 
part of the SPEDY Program. Thanks to Project LEARN 
we had more materials and personnel to help make this 
project worthwhile." (Thames Valley Council for 
Community Action, Jewett City). 

The coordinator of the other SPEDY program served by LEARN also was pleased 


with the outcome 



It appears that SPEDY forced local operators to substantially augment 
their counseling services for a relatively short span of time; at least 
some of them found it attractive to turn to the LEA for these short-term 
supplemental services. This may be an important institutional benefit of 
the SPED? program that merits closer attention. 
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V I . Summer Program 

For the most part^ the large reservoir of needy youth in all three areas 
meant that their were no problems finding sufficient participants for all 
summer youth programs. In two areas, YCCIP and YETP were kept separate from 
summer enrollments under the existing CETA Title I and the Summer Program 
for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) efforts. In Albuquerque and El 
Paso, the participants in YEDPA were kept separate from those in SPEDY. In 
the Coastal Bend, the programs run by the school system were blended to- 
gether. 

In the Coastal Bend program, it had been intended to expend all of the 
YETP funds received by the school district in the first six months of 1973 
and then to transition the participants into SPEDY positions for the summer. 
But due to the very late start of YETP, there was considerable overlap into 
the summer. The combination of available SPEDY and YETP funds meant that 
total summer enrollments were expanded considerably over the planned level. 


As the YETP funds were depleted, the participants were transferred to 
SPEDY or Title I slots. There v/ere some administrative difficuties due 
to the different income eligibility criteria that apply to SPEDY and to 
YETP but "the administrative tangle was overcome." There was, hov;ever, 
a strong recommendation from school officials that these income criteria 
be standardized. 

The types of jobs during the summer were uniformly the same as those 
provided during the school year. The difference being, of course, that 
the emphasis was on part-time jobs during the school year but full-time 
employment during the summer. There were no apparent differences in wage 
rates. The federal minimum wage remained the standard for virtually every- 
one except those participants with some supervisory duties over other youths. 

There were some minor problems that occured in the localities in which 
SPEDY, YETP, and YCCIP co-existed during the summer months. In a few in- 
stances, youths tried to get two jobs. More importantly, there was some 
preferential shifting by youths away from YEDPA jobs to SPEDY jobs. The 
reason was that SPEDY jobs contained some of the more attractive (for non- 
economic reasons) jobs. For instance, in El Paso the SPEDY program had a 
number of jobs in recreational occupations (e.g., life guards, supervising 
basketball programs, etc.). Since the pay was the same-, SPEDY jobs seemed 
to be an easier and a more socially enjoyable way of working during the 
summer. YEDPA jobs in the summer were much the same in their job require- 
ments as during the school year. These efforts to shift programs, hov/ever, 
were the exception. 

In Albuquerque, the presence of the entitlement program (i.e., of YIEPP) 
did cause fewer 16 and 17 year old youths to be available for SPEDY compared 
to previous years. Accordingly, it also meant that SPEDY was confronted with 
more 14 and 15 year old youths than In earlier years. This development, was 
seen as being a positive sign as it enabled ’’'more youth than ever to be 
served," 



None of the prime sponsors reported any indication of labor shortages 
in youth-dominated occupations during the summer months. All indicated 
that the vast surpluses of youths in their communities overshadowed the 
presence of sizeable SPEDY and YEDPA programs. There were no reports of 
employers who complained about shortages of youthful job seekers although 
there were some complaints about shortages of youths with job skills. These 
complaints, however, were considered to be routine and unrelated to 
the YEDPA presence. Also the prime sponsors are quick to indicate that their 
youth programs are largely reserved for economically disadvantaged youth. 
They point out That "there are still plenty of non-economically disadvantaged 
youth around." 
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7. the Summer Youth Programs. 

The Summer Program for Economically youths 

particularly pleased the YEDPA service deliverers.^ ©ut the 

possibility of Increasing the number of summer plac^^^ students in the 
in"School program. Such participants were identifU received services 
under SPEDY, and In several jurisdictions were then into YETP 

when the school year began, thereby assuring contlnui-,^^^^ 1 ^ services 
and work experience on a full-year basis. This proces 1 5 tated In 
the Lansing Consortium where the summer SPEDY program -jvered by the same 

four area school and Intermediate school districts responsible for implementing 
the 1978 and subsequently the 1979 YETP in-school programs. The Consortium 
designed SPEDY to be Implemented In much the same way as the career employment 
experience activities In the In-school YETP programs. 

In the Grand Rapids Consortium, too, there were extensive links among 
YCCIP, YETP, and SPEDY, and as in the other locations, jobs, pay rates, and 
supportive services remained largely unchanged. Since four of the six YEDPA 
contractors were also SPEDY contractors. Intratitle transfers posed no parti- 
cular problems. GRAETC encouraged this kind of a result by Issuing a single 
request for proposals (RFP) for YCCIP, YETP, and SPEDY. The ease of transi- 
tioning the YETP youths between the winter and summer programs also proved a 
useful sellihg point to convince reticent contractors, nervous about increas- 
ing the risk of disallowed costs, to serve economically disadvantaged youths 
exclusively; the YETP youths would then all qualify under the more stringent 
SPEDY administrative guidelines. Agreement on this point largely explains 
why 97 percent of the YETP participants were classified as economically dis- 
advantaged, and how GRAETC was thus able to meet one of its Consortium goals. 



Eventually, though, this jurisdiction and the others were unabie to transition 
as many of the youths from SPEDY into YETP as they had intended because of- the 
Fiscal Year i979 federal funding complications. Kalamazoo utilizes the same 
primary contractor, YOU, for Its summer and regular youth programs which sim- 
plified the transition process here, too. In the Muskegon Consortium, coordi- 
nation was less evident, as the intermediate school district, while remaining 
aloof from the YETP program, continued to run the summer SPEDY program. Some 
competition for job sites occurred, and the kinds of YETP quality components 
that some contractors elsewhere were carrying over from their regular 1978 
youth programs surfaced less frequently. 

There is tittle evidence of any difference between the job s-ites used 
during the 1978 SPEDY program and previous years. As a Detroit manpower exe- 
cutive explained, "we had to go with the usual s." While there is a limit to 
what can be done with short-term, labor-intensive jobs, though, some contract- 
ors felt that they were at least linking the positions to more services than 
was previously true. The Grand Rapids Public School system experimented with 
a remedial reading program for some of its youths on a voluntary basis; Kala- 
mazoo's YOU communicated more career information to the out-of-school youths 
than in previous summers; and within the Lansing Consortium, several schools 
worked more extensively with career exploration and career orientation work- 
shops. But counselors and administrators In the SPEDY program were cautious 
In their assessments. A counselor did not want the work experience to take on 
"too much of a school mentality" for youths who need something different froir 
an extension of school. An executive complained that by February, much of the 
gain would wash out, because the schools would not follow up with the youths 



quickly enough when bad habits reasserted themselves. By the time that they 
did, It would be too late. There were also complaints about the way that 
"SPEDY batches 'em through." 

Certainly the SPEDY enrollments were sizeable, and create something of 
what one executive termed "a nightmare to administer." Kalamazoo enrolled 829 
participants, the Muskegon Consortium approximately 1 , 000 , the Grand Rapids 
Consortium 2,477, and the Lansing Consortium 1,727 youths. But the little 
data available beyond enrollment and financial figures seemed to suggest that 
the participants were deriving some benefits. Two random sample surveys of 
SPEDY worksites monitored by GRAETC found almost all of the youths at a total 
of 23 locations productively engaged at such places as a clothing center sewing 
project, a Health Department, and a park. YOU indicated In Its summer report 
that when It followed up 30 days later on why youths terminated from Its SPEDY 
program, It found that 8o percent returned to school, 3 percent were employed, 
and 5 percent were In another manpower program; 4 percent were unemployed and 
8 percent could not be located. 

An analysis by the Evaluation Unit of the Lansing Consortium yielded some 
Interesting findings worthy of further study. The researchers asked whether 
the type of job performed by a SPEDY participant Is dependent on the type of 
agency— school , government agency, or community-based organization— that pro- 
vides the worksites for the youths. Analysis of the 1,384 Fiscal Year 1978 
SPEDY worksites revealed that half of all participants were placed at a school- 
based worksite, 30 percent were placed at an agency, and 21 percent at a CBO.. 
The high proportion placed at the schools and low proportion Identified by the 
CBO's took on added si^jnlf Icance when the tendency emerged for school-based 
worksites to provide maintenance Jobs and government agencies to make avail- 
able clerical positions, while the CBO's were most likely to supply a variety 
of. Jobs such as security guard, library aide, lab assistant, and teacher. 
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SPEDY 

The YEDPA programs have significantly altered the deliv- 
ery of the SPEDY program in the City of Atlanta. With the 
establishment of the Title III Office, a shift in program respon- 
sibility was made within the City's government. Prior to CETA 
the local community action agency (EOA) had operated the summer 
youth programs, but once CETA was enacted that responsibil ity 
was placed within City government. This was not, however, initi- 
ally with the CETA Office but with the Youth Development 
Division (YDD), an office devoted to youth advocacy, resource 
development, planning and evaluation. Both the YDD and the CETA 
Office are part of the City's Department of Community and Human 
Development but in terms of human ’services delivery, CETA programs 
comprise the lion's share. SPEDY was the lone CETA program not 
principally administered by the CETA Office. YEDPA was the impetus 
for establishing a separate Title III Office to administer YETP 
and YCCIP. The special youth program grants which Atlanta has 
received also are administered through this office. The full 
shift of the administration of SPEDY completed the centralization 
of youth employment programming in the CETA Title III Office (the 
exception is the Title I in-school program). The Youth Council 
superceded the SPEDY council. The Director of the YDD, Terry 
Allen, feels this is to the detriment of the program because the 
SPEDY council had substantially more community members who were 
responsive to community needs. Thus, he says, the 

name of the game is becoming "turf protecting" with agencies and 
Cl tv d a r tmpn 1 5 intpnt nn npftinn clnfc fillon + 


the comprehensive design is bei ng. suppl anted by a series of 
separate, unrelated summer subcontracts, many of which are innova- 
tive projects which more appropriately should be offered year- 
round . 

This summer’s SPEOY program did mark a departure in this 
respect. Innovative career exploration projects, several of which 
were initiated under YETP, were funded through SPEDY as their YETP 
cycles had expired. Rather than "one-shot” summer pilot programs 
several of the innovations are permanent additions to the year- 
round youth programs. The diversification of SPEDY and YETP fay 
Atlanta represents a policy decision to move away from work 
experience as the only program option for youth. 

A similar dissatisfaction with work experience and the at- 
traction of more innovative programming such as taking place through 
YETP led to a changed SPEDY program in Cobb County. Until 1978 
the summer program was exclusively work experience. In the plan- 
ning phase Mrs. Lee, the principal of Marietta High School (the LEA 
and referral agency for in-school youth to the YETP program) desi gned 
summer remedial reading program. When teachers at the local middle 
school heard of the proposed program, which would teach reading and 
pay youth to attend classes, they were outraged. Unfavorable 
publicity surrounding this incident resulted in the LEA revising 
the program to eliminate the payment of allowances for the hours 
that the students were studying reading. Since the program also 
included Career Exploration the students were paid allowances for 
the balance of their time. 



and food service as well as laboring and sites-“the usual pub- 
lic agencies, schools, parks, and non-profit agencies. The ser- 
vices. in neither program are at issue as they are minimal. 

In Northeast Georgia SPEDY was operated much as in the 
past through the community action agency, ACTION, which also 
operates the YCCIP program, the Title I in-school program which 
is still referred to as NYC. The agency is the only community- 
based organi za ti'on with a network throughout the ten-county area. 
Many of these counties are quite rural with access to employment 
especially acute. The agency provided counseling to participants 
for a week prior to their being interviewed by client organiza- 
tions and placed in work experience. They placed 1048 SPEDY and 
258 Title I youth in agencies throughout the ten counties. ACTION’S 
recorcis of these placements indicate that SPEDY and Title I par- 
ticipants were frequently placed in the same agency thus blurring 
the distinction between the two programs. 

The YETP youth, participating in CEE with a work assignment 
in their high school or a local agency, usually remained in their 
positions but with their hours increased. Some youth transferred 
to SPEDY, although there was no inherent wage or service advantage 
in doing this. In fact, the advantage was with YETP because of 
the services provided by the teacher-counselor. Some 120 new youth 
were enrolled in YETP in the fourth (summer) quarter, A conse- 
quence of the heavy enrollments in the final quarter and the in- 
creased work hours of those already enrolled is that 90 percent of 

* m 

funds were expended. This was considerably above that originally 
planned. The area planner indicated that control slipped away from 



the program coordinator. 

An exceptional YETP placement opportunity was arranged 
through ACTION during the summer by considering it as a work 
site. Thirteen youth were enrolled in ACTION’S Title VI 
carpentry program. They renovated the ex-school which became 
CESA's headquarters. Some of these youth participants are now 
being considered as supervisors for the Title VI program 
since they became highly proficient workers, and demonstrated 
supervisory capacity through informal work relationships. 

A distinction between YETP and NYC (Title I) which CESA, 
the YETP program operator, has been stressing throughout the 
program was the superiority of the work experience and particul- 
arly the supervision. At a high school visited earlier this was 
apparent but a more recent visit to another high school some- 
what contradicted the earlier observation. The school principal 
was aware that YETP and Title I students were on work assignments 
within the school but could make no qualitative distinction be- 
tween their assigned jobs. In recounting the summer activities 
of YETP youth at his school he complained that "it took six youth 
three weeks to paint a dressing room; they goofed off, played 
basketball and went to tv/on." Asked about the future, the prin- 
cipal related: "I want to have ten next summer to sling weeds, 
paint, scrub floors, play basketball, and go to town." The dif- 
ference is that h^ will be the boss. 

The SPEDY program in DeKalb County is more seasoned than in 
other prime sponsors which recently have begun the kind of program 
experimentation which DeKalb has had for years. DeKalb's SPEDY 
administrator, their Board of Education, has operated youth pro- 



grams in the summer and year round since the "categorical era." 
They are proud that they are unlike many prime sponsors who under 
CETA .abandoned youth programming except in the summer. Rather 
than YETP influencing SPEDY design the reverse is true. Their 
YETP program is similar to their SPEDY in terms of the components. 
Through SPEDY they have been av;arding academic credit to youth in 
career exploration for the past four summers. About 130 youth 
from Title I transferred to SPEDY; 180 SPEDY youth went into 
Title I after the summer and a few into YCCIP. Generally in this 
and other prime sponsors, there was little transferring from YETP 
and YCCIP to SPEDY or back. 
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VII. SPEDY, 1978 


CLARK COUNTY 

SPEDY In Clark County has been and continues to be viewed almost exclusively 
as short-term work experience. However, the staff has also felt free to add 
small experimental components. In 1977 this involved retarded, youth. In 
1978 a small vocational exploration program was developed that was well regarded 
and is expected to serve as a model for future efforts to link youth participants 
to private sector opportunities. Four deliverers provided slots. Three of 
these deliverers are also involved in YEDPA and the fourth would like to be 
involved. They were experienced from previous SPEDY programs. 

Most of the grant was spent ($456,000 was expended and about $22,000 will 
be carried over to summer, 1979). The program was underenrolled — 497 were 
served instead of the planned 617. The major explanation for this is that 
eligible youth simply did not apply in large enough numbers. But the staff was 
pleased because the 497 figurd represented the largest SPEDY program ever 
mounted in the county. The program was planned to serve about 50% black youth 
and performed almost precisely at that level of service to blacks. The program 
was planned to serve about 32% females but, in fact, served 38% females. 

Formal integration between SPEDY and YETP was minimal. The prime 
sponsorship had proposed a much closer integration with inter-title transfers. 

But the federal representative from the Chicago regional office said that that 
could not he done (surely a curious interpretation of the DOL’s general 
pro-integration stance), A change of status notice served to provide some 
administrative Integration. And the fact that Clark County has a central intake 
unit provided counselors an early decision point to determine whether an 



iadivldual should go to SPEDY or to one of the YETP slots icalntalned through 
the summer. Some YETP work sites became SPEDY work sites, which was another 
form of informal integration. 

Despite formal criteria for site selection that are the same for SPEDY 
and YETP, staff felt that the smaller size of the YETP program plus its 
year-round character resulted in higher quality work sites in the YETP program. 

COLtn-fflUS 

The bulk of the $2.3 million SPEDY program was similar to past summer 
programs. It is run by prime sponsor operations staff, like Title I youth 
programs and YETP. The majority of the more than 4000 participants were 
enrolled at one of the five neighborhood youth intake centers and assigned to 
jobs at one of more than 400 traditional SPEDY worlcsite agencies in city 
government and private nonprofit agencies. In selecting worksites, heavy 
emphasis is placed on the worksite’s previous experience in SpEDY. Most of 
the SPEDY jobs for youth are in service functions. All have "aide" type 
titles. The greatest number of participants are assigned to the Columbus 
Public Schools for summer janitorial help and to the city Parks and Recreation 
Department. 

The 1978 SPEDY program was marked by several new features. There was a 
Vocational Exploration Program for 120 youth operated by NAB-HRDI under a 
separate grant from DOL. SPEDY intake referred youth for this program. (The 
VEP program had also been operated the previous summer.) A second new feature 
of SPEDY was a vocational exploration program operated by the Columbus Public 
Schools for about 350 youth. Participants rotated among the four CPS Career 
Centers being exposed to four two week modules of 20 occupations. Transportation 
to the Centers was provided, and academic credit was supposed to be arranged 
(although it was not, according to the quarterly report for the SPEDY program). 
The third new feature of SPEDY was the creation of a special project, a cultural 



band, composed of recruits from high school music classes who held concerts 
around the city during the summer. 

Overall the SPEDY performance was good, especially when contrasted with 
the partially functioning YETP program* All aspects of the plan were implemented 
(the traditional work experience sites, the CPS vocational exploration, the 
HEDI VEP, and the band). There were no special problems in administration, 
enrollment, or check issuance, (There was to have been a fulltime SPEDY 
coordinator hired as a permanent staff position, but this person did not come on 
board until July, Meanwhile the youth coordinator responsible for YETP had to 
oversee SPEDY startup as well,) Presumably the operations staff was drawing 
on previous years of experience with SPEDY and this helped the solicitation 
of worksites, recruitment of youth, and hiring to go smoothly. 

Orientation sessions were held for supervisors as well as youth. The 
CPS vocational exploration program at the career centers was especially 
successful in the eyes of the staff. This marked the first time that the CPS 
had had any direct Involvement as a service provider for the Columbus CETA 
program, (Interestingly, the CPS had proposed to do a similar vocational 
exploration program for YETP, but this proposal had been rejected early in the 
FT 78 YETP planning process.) Their involvement in SPEDY perhaps represents 
an opening wedge for further Involvement in CETA programs in the future. 

Commendably, the youth operations staff have for several summers conducted 
exit interviews with all participants who drop out of the program during the 
sutaner and with a sample of those who successfully complete it, These participant 
interviews have not been used in other CETA programs, Including YETP. The results 
have been used, according to the staff, to make changes in subsequent SPEDY 
programs. However, no specific data on the surveys were available for review, 
nor were specific instances of changes made because of survey results identified. 

Although the rhetoric of the SPEDY plan suggests that one of SPEDY' s goals 
is to prepare youth to enter unsubsidized employment, in fact no placements at 



all were reported (even the PPS did not show any planned placements, although 
the narrative had). The youth operations staff and planners indicate that 
SPEDY is Intended to be income maintenance and that hopefully good work attitudes 
will be learned by participants. They feel eight weeks is too short a period 
of time to teach vocational skills to develop Jobs where skills can be learned 
that will be valuable later in life. 

There is no special difference In the type of work experience jobs and the 
type of worksites that characterize SPEDY and YETP, YCCIP, and Title I youth 
programs. All worksites are In city government or private nonprofit agencies. 
All participants earn the minimum wage. All job titles are "aides” of one sort 
or another — day care aide, recreation aide, conservation aide, clerical aides, 
etc. Only in YCCIP is the nature of the jobs different due to the emphasis on 
home repair and weatherlzatlon that requires constructions skills. Also, many 
of the YCCIP jobs are fulltime, whereas none of the other jobs are, 

Ko linkages were planned or occurred between SPEDY and other youth programs. 
SPEDY has always been treated as an insular, one shot program for youth in the 
summer. This year’s SPEDY program was marked by more attention to providing 
exploratotry vocational education experiences to the participants and also to 
providing labor market information (because this was required by the lav) . Labor 
market information was transmitted as part of the participants’ orientation 
sessions. It covered topics very similar to the YETP C.O.T.P. world of work 
introduction, but in more condensed form. (Thus the YETP program is in some 
ways very similar to the SPEDY program, except that SPEDY emphasizes more 
experience while YETP emphasizes more orientation and vocational training for 
some of the participants.) 

The same youth intake centers used for Title I intake (and for YETP until 
the YESC was operating in June) were also used for SPEDY Intake; this might be 
considered a linkage. At the end of the SPEDY program eligible O/S youth were 
to be referred to other CETA programs, primarily to YESC for possible provision 
of additional services. 



staff Indicated that the ordinary partlc .pant flow is for Title I in-school 
youth to go to SPEDY in the summer, and then back to Title I In-school. There 
are variations on this pattern (no quantitative figures are available on the 
extent of these variations.) hlany SPEDY participants are recrtiited who are not 
part of other CETA programs (e.g., dropouts). This year, due to the late 
startup of YESC, SPEDY did lure actual and potential YETP participants because 
SPEDY was functioning and paying people whereas YESC was not. And there was 
some movement of participants out of SPEDY at the end of the summer Into YETP 
or YCCIP. Youth participants earn the minimum wage in all programs and the 
nature of the jobs do not vary significantly (except for YCCIP, as noted above). 

GREEHE COUKTY 

As in prior summers Greene County exceeded Its enrollemnt goals . Their 
plan called for enrolling 100 disadvantaged youth, no more than 70 on board at 
3 time. But CAC indicated they had employed 130 to 160 youth in SPEDY. Greene 
was less successful in meeting two other goals however. They sought to 
provide quality work experience to all participants, and the formal evaluation 
Indicated that some of the sites and slots did not meet expectations. In 
general, YETP jobs were highei; quality than SPEDY, partly because of restrictions 
imposed on the nature of work the youth under 16 could perform. Also the quality 
of supervision and skill training was better in YETP than in SPEDY. Staff said 
the poorest slots in SPEDY were ones they secured with the City on road crews, 
and they suggested this nmbered about 14 slots. 

Plans for quality job slots under SPEDY may have been slightly unrealistic 
for two reasons! many jobs in government are unimaginative in the first place, 
and parttime ones for inexperienced youth who are forbidden to operate power 
machinery are likely to be as dull or worse than the least attractive full time 
positions. Second, communities that are predominately rural can only create 
a limited number of oart time lobs for vouth: when the supply is very limited 



in a coannunlty that heretofore has not made tremendous efforts for youth services, 
no amount of incentive can extract slots In large numbers that are attractive 
to youth who have very little to offer in terms of experience or skills . 
Kevertheless, that Greene sought to keep the quality of these jobs as high as 
possible is commendable* Furthermore, they plan to eliminate those site 
sponsors that provided the poorest slots from the roster in the coming year. 

SPEDY was administratively joined with YET? and YCCIP in several ways. The 
full time CETA youth coordinator to administer YET? and YCCIP also coordinated 
and administered SPEDY. Intake for SPEDY was coordinated through the YETP 
Intake component. This practice allows intake to refer SPEDY youth to 
placement services, OJT training, and other services provided by YETP and YCCIP. 

Other administrative links exist. A new full time secretary was hired with 
SPEDY money, but she will serve also as secretary-clerk assistant for YETP/YCCIP. 
With SPEDY’ s implementation two new counselors were added to the too serving 
under YETP. With this addition all youth participants were split up among the 
four individuals making up the expanded counselling corps. 

Furthermore, all services provided to YETP youth have been extended to 
SPEDY youth for the summer even, though these services are few. Finally, 

CAC — the only viable and interested CBO in Greene County — administers both 
programs. This facilitates integration. The CAC director pointed out, however, 
that when we talk about integration, we should know that the link between SPEDY 
and YETP is fairly complete, while there is little If any interplay with YCCIP. 

SPEDY *8 implementation this summer did allow Greene County officials to 
ease the pressure on YETP somewhat. That is, SPEDY picked up some of the YETP 
participants, which freed a number of YETP slots. 

The CAC director summarized the tandem operation of SPEDY and YETP by 
saying the two were indistinguishable during the summer for many purposes. 



MYRON ROOMK I N 


6. Summer Programs 

Chicago and Cook County reimplemented SPEDY programs first designed before YEDP 
was created. Rockford used SPEDY to introduce a new focus on education. Perhaps 
for this reason, Rockford was the single prime sponsor to find planning for SPEDY 
a chore, coining as it did just as YEDPA programs were underway. A Chicago youth 
planner remarked, however, that the grant application package ("a bugger") was sent 
much too late -- in May — and that, had they delayed planning until its arrival, 
they could not have got SPEDY together. 

Chicago's SPEDY is a five-year-old program which, in 1978, served 46,000 
participants — and still turned others away. In their effort to create as many 
jobs as possible, Chicago planned a nine-week program which provided twenty or 
twenty-five hours of weekly work to participants aged fifteen or less and those 
sixteen to twenty-one, respectively. In contrast, Cook County provided all 
participants ten weeks of twenty-five-hour a week employment, reaching 78 percent 
of its planned enrollment. Chicago enrolled 119 percent of its plan. 

Its experience with YEDPA taught Rockford to expect a sizeable proportion 
of fourteen-and fifteen-year-old participants. Thus the 1978 SPEDY plan intro- 
duced the scheme which would be repeated in FY 1979 YETP planning, viz . . a pro- 
gram segmented by age of participants. Thus, fourteen - and fifteen-year-old 
participants were enrolled in one distinct SPEDY, while those sixteen and beyond 
were offered choices in a quite different program. The excess applicants, it may 
be noted, were assigned to the YCCIP project. The link between the two programs 
was the priority given projects which promised academic - or work-experience credi.1 
Programs for the younger kids scheauled either twenty hours per week for eight 
weeks or a total of two to four days per summer for each participant. Older 



applicants were offered choices between training or work experience; activities 
within those categories might occupy fifteen to thirty weekly hours for nine to 
ten weeks. I3i percent of planned enrollment was achieved. 

Generally, YCCIP, YETP, and SPEDY jobs are much alike in any given prime 
sponsorship; it is the exceptions that are of interest. Lots of kids applied 
gallons of paint to public buildings and equipment this summer, regardless of 
program assignment. Others were given novel experiences, partly because of their 
own special nature. Also, the constraints imposed by LEAs seem relaxed during 
the summer. 

Rockford, for example, funded A Very Special Arts Fair under SPEDY. All 
participants were educable mentally handicapped high-school students, some of 
whom are pupils of the program director during the school term. It is in summer 
that Hr. McKenzie can concentrate, as he prefers, on building the self-esteem — 
and hence, the employability — of these youngsters. The program, which culminates 
in a performance and art show, is divided between art work and therapeutic exercise. 
Moving between an inner and outer circle of participants and staff, kids experience 
themselves as actors and audience and learn thereby that observers can be a source 
of support rather than shame. The two-hour show is a skillful blend of skits 
which are professionalized by the addition of local talent and creative staff to 
the cast. Moreover, the presence of staff onstage continues the familiar pattern 
of the circles. The performance, received .enthusiastically by its large audience, 
established the truth of the lesson. The program was such a success that one 
observer would not believe that these kids were actually retarded. 

A Chicago SPEDY program, operated through the Board of Education, taught film- 
making. Enrollees very obviously enjoyed the opportunity to appear before a camera. 
In one scene, for instance, a slight girl stuffs a large boy into a carton. The 
next frame, shot from the sidewalk, focuses first on the window of the room, next 



dropping over just as the woman passes. This kind of thing Is a lot of fun. It 
1s also probably at least as Instructive as, say, serving as a bicycle security 
guard In the park. The program uses school equipment and its success is attributed 
to the teacher who directs It. When we asked why the project was offered only in 
the summer, we were told that when school is in session, the facilities are the 
province of a less-creative teacher. 


If they exist, we did not find comparable programs in Cook County where the 
prime sponsor emphasized work experience. Yet we did notice there that definition 
O'f a successful experience is elusive. Participants in two different landscaping 
projects, for example, differed markedly in their interest in the work. Those who 
performed maintenance chores for a school were demonstrably less task involved than 
those who planted gardens for elderly neighbors. The second project more nearly 
corresponds with the two cited in Rockford and Chicago, i.e. , participants create 
something which, but for them, would not exist. 

An observation about the supervisor's role is also in order. Some inherently 
dull jobs ("washing 300 school desks"), supervised by talented adults, appear to 
offer interpersonal benefits which cannot be derived from work which commands the 
participants' full attention. A lot of affectionate bantering and adult approval 
can substitute for skill acquisition for kids who are often unaccustomed to a warm 
reception. One Rockford SPEDY participant wrote to his supervisor: "I would 
like to spend more time with you." Another, in contrast, wanted to "get remainder 
of welding skills" while one felt "that I've gotten enough training for a better 
job." There are other job-related benefits over which a supervisor has some con- 
trol . A YETP enrollee learned, for example "you get docked for being even two 

minutes late," and another learned "how black an^ 
hard to say that one benefit better contri 
than another. 



Prime sponsors' programmatic links between YEDPA and SPEDY differ more on 
paper than in fact, it would seem. Most Chicago YCCIP and YETP participants move 
into SPEDY for the summer. As a CETA staff member commented, however, "They don't 
switch programs. It's just a different pot." FY 1978 salvage money, created by 
late start-up, kept some kids nominally in YETP and YCCIP. The other two prime 
sponsors essentially followed the same pattern, though they funded it from three 

pots. The most simple description of each prime sponsor's SPEDY is this; 

- Cook County's SPEDY was their YCCIP; 

- Rockford's SPEDY included some of their YCCIP with more of their YETP; 

- Chicago reversed Rockford's mix; and 

- Rockford and Chicago added projects to which there is some LEA 
obstacle during other months of the year. 



MDC, Inc . 


I. SPEDY 

The Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth showed 
a profile in the four North Carolina prime sponsorships not unlike 
that exposed by national studies. SPEDY was swift, reasonably effi- 
cient, largely unimaginative, and lightly flawed in terms of its 
targeting. 

A total of 11,850 youth were served by SPEDY in the Durham- 
Orange consortium, the city of Charlotte, Alamance County, and the 
North Carolina balance of state. The youth were employed almost 
entirely in public sector jobs, although the jobs did offer a wide 
raftge of learning opportunities. 

The programs were largely black and heavily concentrated on 
in-school youth, however. In Durham-Orange, of the 769 SPEDY clients, 
only 4 A were recorded as dropouts. The performance here contrasted 
with YCCIP and YETP programs in which over 50 per cent of the clients 
were dropouts. Typically, enrollment applications for SPEDY are 
distributed through the schools and dropouts are "screened out" of 
the program. 

We will discuss the problem of linkages between CETA and the 
schools more thoroughly in Section IV. As far as SPEDY is concerned, 
however, problems of targeting are clearly related to the haste with 
which the program is mounted each year and to the lingering aura of 
income maintenance surrounding the program. 

In Alamance, for instance, the prime sponsor saw itself with a 
very simple mission: "Keeping them off the street, and putting money 



in their pockets." Given this kind of goal, it is not surprising that 
the jobs were routine ■— school caretaking, child care, and social 
service aide work. Here, youths worked five hours a day at the stan- 
dard minimum wage of $2.65 an hour. 

In the balance-of-state, however, jobs were far more varied and 
an interesting target concentration emerged. The BOS prime served 
10,570 participants, concentrating heavily on the 14-15 year old range 

The main reason for this concentration was the state’s recently 
enacted mandatory competency test, which is now required in order to 
gala a high school diploma, The North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction determined that incompeCency in English and mathematics 
is a major disability of all too many of the state's high school 
graduates. Accordingly, the SPEDY program for BOS offered youth 
remedial education and training in testing preparedness. 

Specific types of work performed Included working in child 
day care centers, assisting in libraries, construction work on buil- 
dings and in local housing projects, landscaping work, development of 
nature trails and campsites, replanting timber areas as forestry aides 
clerical work, nutrition, and assisting in hospitals. 

Durham-Orange served 750 participants. There was no vocational 
exploration in this program; however, the sponsor did conduct a good 
occupational information component. This sponsor also used the assign 
ment of clients to various public non-profit agencies as a means of 
putting youth to work quickly. In Durham-Orange, however, the im- 
balance between white and non-white participants was most sharp, with 
only 19 whites among the 750 participant . 



SPEDY in Charlotte suffered from difficulties in reaching the 
total planned participation. Charlotte had planned to serve 1,779 but 
never got above 82 per cent of planned enrollment level. 

Difficulties experienced by this sponsor were revealing. Prob- 
lems developed at first with the effort to achieve "meaningful work 
with good supervision." An insufficient number of sites were found 
where this criterion could be achieved. Even after some 100 sites 
were rejected, a newspaper reporter was able to find a number of 
sites where youth were "loafing." 

The prime sponsor continued to weed out these sites, probably 
to the benefit of the youth served, although clearly at the same 
time to its own disadvantage numerically. Because of the haste 
with which the program was mounted, there were few "alternate" 
sites, and it was thus difficult to switch youth from a rejected 
site to another more suitable one. 

The overall experience convinced planners in Charlotte of the 
advantage of year-round planning for SPEDY. In consequence, the summer 
program has been integrated into overall youth planning there. 

It would be a mistake, we think, to assume that the problem 
that surfaced in Charlotte did not occur elsewhere. In the balance 
of state prime sponsorship, for instance, distances between work- 
sites across the state made monitoring difficult. What was learned 
in Charlotte was the result of better monitoring, however it reflected 
oh the city's SPEDY plan. 



We sav few clear cases of linkage between the new youth programs 
(YEDPA) and the ongoing SPEDY program. Where linkages did occur, 
however, they may have boded well for the future of youth progrananing. 
Ironically, these linkages often involved missed communication be- 
tween CETA and the school systems — a subject we will pursue later 
in this report. 

Where the linkages were successful, as in the Instance of a policy 
determination for the balance-of-state prime sponsor to pursue early 
literacy training for SPEBY participants, the way to integration of 
CETA training with ongoing educational programs seems clear, and the 
omens hopeful. 



BONNIE SNEDEKER 


B. S?3DY: BY 1978 PHOGIUi! 


A good deal of enthusiam was expressed for tlie efforts 
conducted by prime sponsors under SPEDY in the Summer of 1973. 
SP3DY has not tended to be the favorite program of CSTA youth 
staffs; it is often criticized for being" short term and too 
crisis oriented. Ho’.7ever, this year .many im-nrovenents were in- 
stituted, with apparently favorable results.” The upgraded re- 
sults were attributed to earlier planning starts and the exsan- 
sion of capabilities and linkages that might be expected aft'er 
a number of years of Summer program experience. 

Performance statistics validate the favorable evaluations 
given to the 3P3DY program by CBTA youth staffs. (See Tables 
14 and_15.)_ Prime sponsors 'were able to exceed planned SP3DY 
objectives in most cases. Positive termination rates were high 
(most terminees are not expected to achieve job placement unon 
completion), and non-positive terminations were generally belov/ 
planned levels. Prime sponsor performance in meeting enrollment 
objectives for significant segments (minorities, offenders, and 
handicapped) was very good. 

Eitsap Youth Planner, Jim Prasier, said: "SP3BY was dyna- 
mite this yearl V/e tried to gear it more toward training objec- 
tives. 'i7e set maximtuns of 10 to encourage fewer participants at 
each job site. '.7e used traini^ plans for SP3DY participants. 

CA?^ counselors used the plans in monitoring, and 15 were approved 
by high schools for academic credit. Lots of occupational infor- 
mation was provided, 'iVe sponsored career awareness classes at 
the community college and other special activities. The youth 
council was even able to get out and monitor work sites." 

Lane Coxinty gilso reported "the most successful SPSDY pro- 
gram to date". "V^e served more youth than planned, v/ere able 
to do more rural outreach, and had a greater diversity of projects 
and jobs than ever before, vVe also had a strong 'special needs' 
component and v/ere able to serve handicapped kids on the buddy 
system in specially developed work sites, «7e rrere able to tap 
into some community development funds, 3ach year v/e have a spe- 
cial project to pngpsat* a publication on some phase of Lane County 
heritage. This year's effort was particularly good." 

Portland’s former SPSDY manager said: "7^e started getting 
ready early this year and had more planning time than ever before. 
There were more projects and more agenctas involved than in pre- 
vious years, >7e did a certain amount of experimentation. Some 
things worked out, and some didn’t." 

The youth analyst at Oregon' s Manpower Planning Division 
expressed a more qualified approval of SP3DY: "Por the most part, 
SPSDY is handled by the same operators in the sub-grantee areas. 
The process is not highly innovative; but it goes smoothly, and 



SP2DY does provide more flexibility and options for youth services, 


?riae sponsor staffs had a number of different views on 
the linkages between SP3DY and year-round program efforts and 
the value of their mutual effects; “Being able to transfer YSSP 
and YCCI? participants to SPSDY saved our nechs in Kitsap County, 
All our transfers were 'paper' only — everybody kept the same o 
counselor, learning plan, and job. Year-round participants had 
access to special summer services like the employment fair and 
community college career awareness classes, \{e had to shut SPSDY 
dorm when we made the paper tansfers so we probably seznred fewer 
kids than we otherwise might have. But the tools v/e used to 
improve SPEDY came out of our year-round programs, The tv/o pro- 
grams interacted in a highly conipleaientary way, SPBDY proved to 
oe a great device for developing lists of low income youth that 
ohe schools can use in recruitment and eligibility screening for 
vhe year-round program, “ 


■».v County, no YCCIP participants were transferred 

^0 whe 5 — .BY program. A number of Y3TP participants were trans- 
.L erred not because there was any problem with carry-out, hut 
oecause youTin staff wanted to give them “first nick" of the SP3DY 

mpde 40 .SPSBY transfers were 

2? order oo give Y3T? ^raining particinants an ouDortunity 

T 2here were problems" because ^ 

v/Zg L? SJ® some cases, than YSTP, and the staff 

oSIt sinulyaneous enrollments. (In the 

transfer to other 

of onStin^'ort^p laenbers said that SPBDY had the ''advantage" 

sj4icef ^hiS somewhat independent of the rest of youth 

back to the pro^^ ?o oversL KpS 

expected thaf tie 7ear-"Sror^ie “ufbSem^^S^ho ILi, 
■oublicitv, new ^ , , T xrom the good 

the Summer upder^S^SDY linkages developed during 

in SP5DY thi? Snmir schools Were more involved 

under YBTP, * of new linkages developed 


soaewhat^disSuti?e"^^4^nu^be^^ftf members felt that: "SPPDY was 

massive adiiinistrative oressuJer^S? spSDY'^°^rr®'^* "There 

bhe area offices and tends tn unaer OFSDY, It comes into 

goals. Por emamnle, we were dslpvpj a-’^^ay from year-round 

career research ^acilitv whLb i? op^^ationalyzing our 

S73BY enrollaent; It ' s hSdS tc^L™?J 

activity when 'free jobs' are » career development 

program trys to educate vouth year-round 

"ork. etpeflLlTJ^p“ 
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JOHN WALSH 


The major objective of SPEDY programs is to provide summer 
employment for youth; there is not as much emphasis in SPEDY on 
"training," "supportive services," "GED preparation," etc, as 
there is in Title I, YETP and YCCIP. In-school YETP participants 
in Marin County and Sonoma transferred into SPEDY programs at the 
end of the school year. On the other hand, YETP and YCCIP programs 
were funded year-round in Santa Clara, and enrollees in these 
programs were prohibited from transferring into SPEDY. 

There is not a significant differential in wages between the 
three programs, but since SPEDY provides full-time jobs for youth, 
SPEDY enrollees can earn more wages than YETP in-school enrollees, 
whose employment is only part-time. This resulted in a much higher 
than expected termination rate in Marin's in-school YETP program. 

YETP enrollees preferred full-time employment (and the increased 
wages they would earn) to the part-time employment and classroom 
training provided by YETP. 

Theoretically, YETP and YCCIP work experience programs emphasize 
career preparation, training in specific skills, and other special- 
ized services designed either to acquaint enrollees with the world 
of work and the options open to them, or to prepare them for 
immediate full-time employment. SPEDY, on the other hand, is 
primarily a summer job program. However, many SPEDY jobs in all 
five areas are high quality positions, with built-in training 
opportunities, and YCCIP programs in several areas have experienced 
serious difficulties. .The difference is one of emphasis: SPEDY 



is primarily a summer employment program, whereas YETP and YCCIP 
are expeored to provide more than just "jobs" to their enrollees. 
Thus, SPEDY jobs range from "high quality" to "make work" positions! 
YETP and YCCIP strive not only to provide enrollees with high 
quality jobs across-the-board, .but with additional employment 
services as well. The fact that the latter have not been universalb' 
successful does not negate the intent. 
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OVERVIEW 


This study analyzes the content of the SPEDY plans 
for 51 prime sponsors selected to be representatives 
of all areas in the country. Plans for SPEDY and other 
CETA programs should serve several purposes. They should 
be a local decisionmaking document, articulating choices 
concerning target groups , service mixes , and delivery 
approaches. Plans should serve compliance purposes as 
well, setting out performance standards, and fiscal and 
service levels that will be monitored by the regional 
offices of the Department of Labor. The grant application 
packages are a mechanism for transmitting and promoting 
redirection and improvements, so that the plans should be 
reflective of national policy changes. Finally, the plans 
should be reflective of national policy changes. Finally, 
the plans should serve a pure descriptive purpose, to 
simply provide information needed at the local, regional 
and national levels about the content of programs. They 
suggest what the prime sponsors will strive to achieve. 

For some prime sponsors, planning is a thoughtful 
decisionmaking exercise and the plans include a thorough 
outline of goals and objectives, a complete description 
of the intended programs and a conscientious response to 
new policy directions. In other cases, plans are nothing 
more than the minimal paperwork required to receive a 
grant and get on with business. Plans may be good on 
conceptualization but poor on description or vice versa, 
serving one purpose much better than another. In the 
aggregate, the plans reflect these qualitative differences, 
and are more useful for some purposes than others. 

In terms of local decisionmaking, the SPEDY plans 
which have been analyzed suggest that most (though certainly 
not all) prime sponsors consider the program to be a one- 
dimensional, seasonal employment effort. The multiple 
goals of SPEDY are rarely matched with specific operational 
components or detailed objectives. The goals language is 
usually boilerplate. Pew primes differentiate eligible youth 
by age, school status, or other characteristics such as 
mental or physical handicaps? fewer set specific quantitative 
targets for subgroups. There is limited experimentation 
with different service mixes. In the past the programs _ 
have not been well assessed so the plans reflect very little 
evaluative input. 
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As a compliance document, the plans are much more 
specific about inputs than outputs . While numbers to be 
served are identified, the lack of detailed goals and 
objectives does not permit impact assessment locally, 
regionally or nationally. The major focus is on procedural 
issues — selection, eligibility determination and monitoring 
procedures . 

The plans reflect responsiveness (at least on paper) to 
some new policy directions but not to others. Most of the 
SPEDY plans analyzed spell out procedures for monitoring 
subagents as required by the strengthened 1978 regulations. 
Orientation, labor market information and counselling 
appears to be universal although limited in intensity. 

Many prime sponsors have tried occupational exploration of 
one type or another, although for only a small percentage 
of participants. In other words there have been some 
attempts to enrich the program. Academic credit for work 
experience which is encouraged by the 1978 regulations 
occurs only occasionally and is openly rejected by some 
plans as "too much too soon.” Program integration in the 
sense of structured continuum of activities from or into 
other CETA programs is rare, 

AS a description of activities, the plans are for the 
most part quite lucid. The following assessment by 
Jeffrey Holmes provides a good deal of summary information 
about the incidence of certain practices and approaches, 
suggesting what is being done under SPEDY as well as what 
is not. 

Overall, the strengths and weaknesses of the plans are 
probably quite reflective of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the program in operation. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 



IWTHODUCTIOK 


This review of FY '78 CETA, Title III Summer Youth Programs, is based 
on a sample of 51 Prime Sponsor plans, and the content therein. The 
selection of the Prime Sponsors conformed to scientific sampling 
techniques and provides an 11 percent Prime Sponsor sample. 

Comparisons of the extent of relationships between the Prime Sponsor 
Plans and the Department of Labor's Grant Application Package were 
conducted In order to address the following issues identified by the 
Department of Labor; 

1. Extent of early planning and integration of the Summer 
Program with Prime Sponsors ' overall youth employability 
strategies. 

2. Extent and focus of monitoring and assessment, particularly 
how knowledge garnered from these functions is used to 
improve performance. 

3. Determination of directions of development as Occupational 
Exploration Programming expands. 

4. Examination of extent and nature of academic crediting 
linked with job competencies, 

5. Definition of the planning process with specific 
identification of the role of the Youth Advisory Planning 
Coxmcil, analysis of needs, program goals, results and 
benefits, and their measurement. 

6. Identification of significant segments and level of specialized 
program targeting. 

It must be understood that all that follows herein is based 
on what the sample plans said that the prime sponsors were going to do. 
The parameters of this effort did not permit site verification of the 
assertions made in the SFEDY plans. 
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ROLE OF THE YOUTH ADVISORY PLANNING COUNCILS 

Efforts to evolve specialized youth advisory planning committees 
as part of, or adjuncts to, Prime Sponsor Advisory Planning Councils, 
have been positive. The Youth Councils have provided advice as to the 
needs of area youth, broadened purposes and programmatic goals and helped 
design local youth strategies. The Youth Advisory Planning Council's 
specific focus facilitates meimbers becoming knowledgeable in a specialized 
area and thereby able to purovide meaningful input to the SPEDY Program. 

Planning for the FY *78 SPEDY Program began early. Many Prime 
Sponsors began as early as January, 1978, and all planning efforts were 
well underway by April - three months before the implementation of SPEDY. 
This early approach to planning fostered increased participation by Youth 
Planning Committees. The Youth Advisory Planning Councils were involved 
in a wide array of decision making. In most cases, the Youth Advisory 
Planning Council relied extensively on data from past years ' programs for 
guidance in decision making. The only significant effort by Counties to 
assess new empirical data related to the selection of significant segments. 

Youth participation on planning councils remained minimal. Y’outh 
membership ranged from a low of seven percent to a high of 23 percent. 
Although some Prime Sponsors are experimenting with alternative structures 
of youth participation, such as all youth ad-hoc committees, youth are not 
an integral part of the decision making process. 

Alternative methods of obtaining on-going vouth and participant in- 
ut requires increased Department of Labor emphasis and descriptive goals. 



DECISION MAKING 

YOUTH ADVISORY PLANKING COUNCILS 


Program Design 

29% 

! 40% 

Determine Goals 

14% 

45% 

Needs Analysis 

14% 

20% 

Determine Significant Segments 

14% 

5% 

Work/Training Criteria 

14% 

10% 

Monitoring/Evaluation 

14% 

20% 

Vendor/Site Selection 

29% 

10% 

Youth Membership 

7.3% 

23% 





Numlser of Meinbers 


Number of Youth 


Youth Not Indicated 


Percent of Youth for 
those who Responded 


YOUTH ADVISORY PLANNING COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 

State County City/Consortia 

Av» Med, Range Av. Med. Range Av. Med. Range 

17 15 11-33 14.8 12 6~67 U 


INA 3 


1 ^ 




fsm 



m 

m 









METHODS OF YOUTH ADVISORY PLANNING COUNCIL DECISION MAKING 

Reviewed Last Year's .Data 

74% 

Analysis of Empirical Data 

18% 

Role Not Specified 

8% 

Limited Specifics 

48% 






































MOKE OH PROGBAM PLACING : 



ANALYSIS OF NEED 




Extensive 

Data 

Some 

Data 

4 

Discrepancy 

No Justifi-^ 
cation 

Significant Segments 

16% 

29% 

16% 

38% 

Programming 

8% 

12% 

38% 

42% 


PLANNED ] 

PROGRAM CHANGES FROM FY '77 


County 

City /Consortia 

Change Indicated 

15% 

55% 

62% 

Indicated No Change 

15% 

30% 

0% 

Not Indicated 

70% 

15% 

38% 


Frequent types of changes included: 

1. Increased scrutiny of vorksites; 

2. Increased Occupational Exploration; 

3» Expansion of Labor Market Infonnation; 

4 . Expanded coordination and linkages development ; 

5. Increased emphasis to serve chose most in need; 

6. Other changes in broad purpose. 
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PROGRAM INTEGRATION AND COORDINATION 

While a comprehensive array of services are available to participants 
in the SPEDY Program, the delivery of these services is rarely integrated 
with the ongoing youth strategies. SPEDY continues to be a massive, 
cyclical effort. 

Where integration does occur, it is primarily at the administrative 
level. Fiscal, management, monitoring and M.I.S. functions were integrated 
at most Prime Sponsors. Unf ortxmately, this is where most integration 
ends. Such hey areas as staffing, site selection, participant assessment, 
supportive services and employability development are functionally and 
organizationally separate from ongoing programs. For the participant, the 
Impact of this non-integration is a lack of services continuity. This is 
particularly true for out-of-school youth. 

Numerous Prime Sponsors indicated that participants from Title 1, YZTP, 
YCCIP and YIEPP would be transferred, or concurrently enrolled, into SPEDY. 
Enrollments of this sort accounted for up to a third of participants at 
some Primes, and overall, accoxinted for about thirteen percent of all 
participants in SPEDY. On the other hand. Prime Sponsors did not plan, as 
part of an overall strategy, to transfer SPEDY partipants into ongoing 
programs at the close of the summer program. In fact, there is a strong 
indication that Prime Sponsors planned for a discontinuity of service. 

While all Prime Sponsors indicated a large niunber of “other positive" 
terminations , the close correlation between the number of high school drop- 
outs /out-of-school youth identified for enrollment, and the nearly equal 
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nun±»er of planned negative terminations, strongly implies that continuity 
of service, vis-a-vis continued enrollment in an employment and training 
program, is not a strong goal. This correlation exists within State, 
County, City and Consortia Prime Sponsors. (Out-of-school youth, 5.45 
percent of enrollments,* non-positive terminations, 5.85 percent.) 

Prime Sponsors should be encouraged to establish strong linkages within 
ongoing programs, to assure continuity of service for out-of-school youth . 
and to merge SPEDY into their ongoing youth strategies . 


PROGRAM INTEGRATION 





State 

County 

City/ 

Consortia 

Percent Programs with Planned "In- Transfers” 

29 

25 

50 

Percent of Transfers in These Programs 

33 

16 

16 

Transfers as Percent of Total Enrollment 

13 

5 

IBI 

Percent Programs with Planned "Out-Transfers” 

’ ^1 

<5 



Percent Obtained Employment 


1.8 


2.5 
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In most cases, SPEDY is not an integrated link in a year round youth 
effort. Although it is numerically the largest youth employment effort, 
there are few transfer linkages with other CETA Programs. Continuity of 
service is more a "catch phrase" than a reality, 

TJhile 29 percent of the State Plans, and 25 percent of the County 
Plans, and 50 percent of the City /Consortia Plans, intend to transfer YETP, 
YCCIP, YIEPP and Title I participants into SPEDY, no State Sponsor, and 
only five percent of County Sponsors, indicated a transfer out of SPEDY 
into another program for services continuation. Transfers into SPEDY 
accounted for 13 percent of all enrollments into State sponsored programs, 
and five percent of all County sponsored programs. 

SPEDY 'S PURPOSES 

SPEDY is a CETA Program in transition. As it emerges from years as 
a singular, cyclical youth effort, its purposes are broadening and its 
benefits, other than income, are expanding. 

Review of the median number of purpose statements indicates a vast 
breadth of purpose which could not possibly be achieved during the brief 
nine week SPEDY Program. 

An Indicator of the Impossibility of achievement is the fact 
that many purposes lack activities relating to purpose statements. 

Similarly, there is a lack of measurement statements related to activities 
and/or benefits. As an example, although the median number of purpose 
statements per Prime Sponsor is six, the median num— er of activities is 
only three. Measurements, as they related to activities, are exclusively 
numerical enrollments, while measure of other benefits is nearly non~existent. 



PURPOSES OF SPEDY 


Percent of Prime Sponsors With the Following Purpose Statements 


Assist to Obtain Unsubsidized Work 

State 

County 

City/ 

Consortia 

71 

0 

21 

Structured Supervised Work 

71 

75 

71 

Assist Participant to Return to School 

100 

75 

79 

Develop Employability 

86 

25 

87 

Develop Career Awareness 

58 

5 

87 

Obtain Skill Training 

14 

15 i 


Obtain Vocational Counseling 

57 

45 

66 

Assist Youth With Special Needs 

43 

10 

'||||||||Q||H 

Provide Opportunities for Career 

43 

45 

54 


Exploration 


Provide Meaningful Work 


Provide Income 


Developmen^t Acceptable Roles 


Reduce Youth Alienation 


Promote Institutional Change 


Promote Services Coordination 


14 


12 


14 


20 


5A 


16 


12 


Increase Community Services 


0 


0 


12 




















































RESULTS AND BENEFITS 


Percent of Prime Sponsors Expressing the Folloving Participant Benefits 


Work Habit Development 

State 

County 

City/ 

Consortia 

71 

55 

75 

Labor Market Knowledge 

57 

75 

54 

Vocational Counseling 

57 

20 

0 

Job Search Skills 

29 

2 

8 

1 Income 

43 

40 

16 

Remedial/ G.E.D. 

43 

70 

29 

Skills Development 

43 

55 

54 

Self Respect /Confidence 

14 

20 

16 

Goals/Values Clarification 

29 

20 

12 

Employability Development 

14 

0 

20 

Motivation 

14 

25 

46 

Career Selection 

14 

35 

0 

Employability Skills 

0 

10 

0 


Average Number Per Prime Sponsor: 5 
Median Number Per Prime Sponsor: 6 















































TARGETING SIGNIPICAM' SEGMENTS 


A broad cross-section of the youth population was enrolled in SPEDY 
'78. Efforts CO target SPEDY services to specific population sub-groups are 
minimal. Some 25 percent of Prime Sponsors Identified economically dis- 
advantaged youth as their sole target group. Another 16 percent did not 
indicate any significant segments. In total then, 41 percent of the plans 
did not target their services. 

There is such a diffuse effort on the part of those Primes who did 
identify significant segments as to lead to the conclusion that even those 
who did identify significant segments did not target their services. The 
median number of significant segments identified was five, and the range 
was none to ten groups. As for the relationship of significant segments to 
program purposes and goals, most plans do not address this matter. 

Services are provided on an individualized basis, rather than from a 
significant segments models approach. The SPEDY Plans provide very little 
reference to program activities designed specifically to meet the needs of 
particular population groups. In the few Instances where some targeting 
occurred, there was also some Indication of outcome goals. In short. SPEDY 
is an "equitable distribution" program. 

The review of SPEDY plans has led to the conclusion that services to 
youth are generalized (48 percent of County Programs are targeted to un- 
differentiated disadvantaged youth) , and that there are no specific servicesj 
goals identified by significant segment. Rather, there is a diffuse effort 
to enroll a broad cross-section of the youth population and to provide 
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services on an individualized basis which cross-cuts all significant segments. 
Certainly this is not necessarily a negative condition for most youth. It 
only becomes negative in that there appears to be no goal of providing 
continuity of services for out-of-school youth. This is particularly true 
of County Prime Sponsors as is indicated by the fact that while ten percent 
of all enrollments will be out-of-school and/or drop-out youth, nine percent 
of all those terminating from SFEDY will fall into the non-positive results 
category. The efforts of State Prime Sponsor Programs are somewhat more 

t 

apparent. State Primes enrolled 14 percent of out-o£-school/high school 
drop-ouc youth and expected negative completions to be seven percent of all 
terminations . 

The Department of Labor should require a breakout of at least two 
significant segments and specific goals should be documented. These segments 
are out-of-school youth, and in-school youth. 
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SERVICE TARGETING 



Percent of Primes 

With This Significant Seg. 

Percent of Total Enrolled 
(All Primes) 

Coun tv 

State 

City/ 
Consort . 

Countv 

^,_State^ 

City/ 

Consort. 

Black 

15 

43 

29 

3 

7 

8 

Women 

20 

29 

1 

42 

8 

15 

20 

* Drop Out j 

30 

71 

41 

4 

7 

5 

* Out-of-Schcol 

25 

29 

0 

1 

6 

7 

0 

Potential Drop Out 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Hispanic 

20 

14 

25 

15 

1 

4 

Native American 

15 

14 

12 

1 

2 

.4 

Offender 

A5 

71 

21 

3 

6 

1,2 

Disadvantaged 

50 

° I 

NA 

48 

0 

43 

Minority 

30 

43 

17 

5 

18 

11 

Handicapped 

25 

1 

57 

29 

1 

2 

.6 

Welfare 

50 

i 

29 1 

25 

12 

2 

7 

Xn School 

5 

1 

0 i 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Single Parent 

5 

i 

29 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 
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SPEDY ACTIVITIES 

SFEDY plans range from chose which provide complete documentation of 
ail activities and appear to be "laboratories of innovation" « to those which 
provide a "trust" plan. The former offeis an excellent opportunity to examine 
exactly what is being provided, to expand knowledge, and to- distribute know- 
ledge to other Prime Sponsors. The latter are so vague that we'have termed 
them "trust" plans because the funding source is not informed as to the 
activities, procedures nor processes which will be undertaken. Obviously 
SPEDY is not a competitively funded program. It is a formula funds dis- 
tribution program. None the less, a number of Prime Sponsors are carrying 
out small exploratory and imiovative apprcches to youth employment and train- 
ing. 

Work Experience continued to be the major program activity being 
provided to over 90 percent of the SPEDY youth, but it is far from the only 
service being provided. All participants were provided vocational counseling 
and labor-market information. Similarly, all received orientation services, 
and many included a module regarding the "world of work" and how to negotiate 
the "transition from school to work". Remedi a l education and G.E.D. services 
were available to all participants at all Prime Sponsors reviewed. Supportive 
services, such as transportation, legal referrals, health screening, child 
care, work tools and work clothing were, although unquantified , available on 
an individualized basis. 
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Approximately one of each seven participants was enrolled In more than 
one activity. Examples of these Include: 

* Work Experience was sequenced to Include modules of classroom voca*- 
tlonal training; 

* Academic training was sequenced with other activities ; 

* Job sampling stations became part of the vorkslte/tralnlng assignment, 
and thus preceeded Work Experience at five percent of the Primes. 

Numerous Prime Sponsors Indicated a desire to provide OJT In the private 

sector, but expressed deep concern over the prognosis for accomplishing this. 

As the data Indicates, OJT Is being provided to less than one percent of the 

summer youth. (If this Is to be accomplished. It should be targeted to out- 

of-school youth, should maintain the "hire then train" philosophy, and must 

provide for continuity of services via transfers to on-going programs. With 

this format, the needs of out-of-school youth would be more adequately 

addressed and personnel patterns of the employer would not be Interrupted.) 

Occupational Exploration was provided to 7.6' percent of the youth . Two 

modalities have developed to accomplish multiple exposures for each participant. 

1. Vocational Exploration In the private sector (VEPS) 

2. Career Exploration In vocational class (CEVC) 

A. Junior Achievement 

B. CAVE 

C. Vocational Technical Modxiles 

D. Vocational Technlcal/Job Site Split 

A third model may be developing, but as yet Is too underdeveloped and under 
documented as to present a clear picture of either its existence or Incidence. 
This model involves rotating youth through various Work Experience sites. 

One difficulty of this approach Is due to the difference between VEPS and this 
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model. In che VEPS activity, the private sector employer expects that the 
youth will actually be a non-productive observer, with at best a limited 
"hands on." experience. On the other hand, public sector and private non-profit 
organisations providing work experience sites expect full youth participation 
and productive labor. Thus, hands on training and involvement are prevalent. 
Rotating youth through this type of agency diverts full time employee energy 
and reduces overall productivity. Hera the youth is not merely an observer, 
the youth is a worker and workers take time to Instruct and supervise. 

Vocational exploration of multiple occupations requires extensive manage- 
ment. Client sequencing is crucial and there is little doubt that organiza- 
tions accepting observers are going out of their way to accommodate youth. 
Because of these Inherent conditions, occupational exploration is remaining 
small and targeted primarily to out-of-school youth. 

Work Experience as a mechanism to provide opportunities for Vocational 
Exploration is a definite consideration. At its broadest interpretation, 
any exposure to job activities provides vocational exploration. Under this 
definition, the vast majority of programs paid careful attention to the 
selection of worksites which would provide a positive and productive experience 
for the youth. Sites were selected and monitored to assure structured* 
well supervised work. Monitoring and assessment addressed productive utili- 
sation of youth, and positive benefits of the work performed was a consider- 
ation for half of the Prime Sponsors. Developing positive work habits and 
attitudes of youthful participants was an over all goal of most Prime Sponsors 
Thus, each youth enrolled in Work Experience participated in the exploration 
of at least one occupation, and was nrovided with che opportunity to contrlbut> 
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to the productivity of his/her worksite. 

Academic crediting , both within YEDPA and SPEDY, stresses the improve- 
ment of the relationship between education and work through the provision 
of academic credit for competencies gained on the job". Although most 
Prime Sponsors attempted to negotiate segments with' local education agencies 
for the provision of academic . credit , veT^r few were successful. In general, 
the intent to provide credit for competencies gained on the job is not being 
met. 

The few Prime Sponsors which have negotiated such agreements have taken 
an intermediate step toward job competency crediting. Current academic 
crediting is, in a great majority of such programs, limited to awarding 
credit for: 

1 . Remedial education ; 

2. Vocational classroom training; 

3. Career exploration in vocational classroom; 

4. Elective credits only (of little help to the student who is a 
poor performer in core academic courses). 

Those Prime Sponsors with academic credit programs usually have classroom 
training sid>-grants with the academic institutions granting credit. There- 
fore, not only is credit not granted for work related competencies, but when 
it is granted, it is usually because Che Prime Sponsor was flexible enough 
to enroll and pay for a student to pacticipete in a form of summer school. 

Given that this is a new effort with e major focus under YEDPA, we 
would agree with the Prime Sponsor who addressed the SGA by stating that 
academic credit under SPEDY is "too much, too soon**. 

Although academic credit currently is not linked to competencies gained 
on the Job, Prime Sponsors are responsive to the needs of youth who need 
remedial and other education services to remain in, or return to school. 
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Fifty percent of the County Prime Sponsors, and 14 percent of the State 
Prime Sponsors^ indicate that agreements have been reached with the LEA's 
and/or colleges to provide academic credit to SPEDV participants who are 
enrolled In specific types of classroom training. The rest of the Prime 
Sponsors attempted, but have not implemented such programs, or have a more 
restrictive definition of "academic credit for job competencies" and thus 
have not indicated that academic credit is provided for remedial education, 
career escploration , or vocational classroom training. Approximately five 
percent of both County and State Primes indicated that progress was being 
made to gain credit for Work Experience participants. (One program stated 
that one academic elective credit for 300 hours of qualified Work Experience 
may be granted on an individual basis.) 

The following Program Sponsors are examples of some arrangements for 
receiving academic credit: 

1. Kassachusetts , Balance of State 

* Learn and Earn Programs (Yarmouth, Chelsea, Quincy sub'^grantees) 

* Classroom Training 

* Work Experience (limited if alone) and classroom training (stable) 

2. Saginaw County, Michigan 

* Classroom training 

a. One half credit, high school elective 

b . Three semester hours : Delta College 

c. Six semester hours: Central Michigan University 

3. Washhoe County, Nevada 

* Classroom Training (remedial education, math and languages) 

A. Cleveland County, Oklahoma 

* Classroom Training (one half unit with Career Exploration) 

5. Webb County, Texas 

* Classroom Training 

Rensselaer County, New York 

* Work Experience (one credit for individualized Work Experience) 


6 . 
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7. Scott County, Iowa 

* Vocational Exploration Program - Local Education Agency sub-grantee 

* Classroom Training - Local Education Agency sub-grantee 

* Upward Bound 

8 . Dutcher County 

* Classroom Training - Remedial Education 

* CALM 

9 . Rock Island , Illinois 

* Concurrent enrollment Into Remedial Education 

10. Stanislaus County, California 

* Vocational Exploration Program 

* Employment Opportunity Program 

The above Prime Sponsors ' plans demonstrate significant success in granting 
academic credit for specific clients. The approaches assure a comprehensive 
experience which maximizes opportunities for work and education. 
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SUMMARY 

Conclusions : 

1. The FY *78 S?EDY plans exhibit a strong relationship with the Department 
of Labor's Grant Application Package. However, purposes are m 3 rriad and 
overly diffuse for the brief summer program. There is a strong correla- 
tion between the SGA's stated examples of purposes and the purposes stated 
in the Prime Sponsor's Flans. Planning began early with much effort going 
to careful worksite establishment, supervisory and staff training, and 
comprehensive services. However SPED? does not appear to be a part of a 
Prime Sponsor's overall youth strategy. Although CETA has been in 
existence since 1973, comprehensive youth strategies were not seriously 
considered until the YEDPA efforts in 1978. Continued Department of 
Labor emphasis, linked with increased training and technical assistance, 
may be effective methods of continuing the rapid strides made, and hope- 
fully will result in Increased continuity of services. Interfacing will 
be facilitated by the comprehensiveness of the SPEDY Program, albeit 
brief . 

2. Monitoring and assessment functions are well implemented and focused; 
and are structured to gain knowledge which can be applied to improving 
future programs. Past experience gained from monitoring and assessing past 
programs played a key role in 'the design of this year's program. 

3. Expected results and benefits are prolific. Goals related to significant 
segments are generally not being measured. Many results and benefits are 
actually activities (e.g. receiving vocational counseling, participation In 
remedial education). Others are intangible but common -tor the -GETS' 
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philosophy (e.g. develop work habits, good attitudes, values clarifica- 
tion, self direction). Others, which may be measured, are not (e.g. 
obtain G.E.D., develop labor market knowledge). Results and benefits 
relate to program goals and they outline programs which offer a compre- 
hensive array of services, but their gains are unmeasured* 

4. Occupational Exploration is occurring in/within three formats. Private 
sector exploration accounts for about one half of the seven percent 
exploratory programs. The next major delivery format is modular voca- 
tional training programs of classroom training, and a small number of 
programs are attempting Work Experience rotation. Where these programs 
exist they are targeted to out of school youth. 

Academic credit is generally not being provided for competencies gained 
on the job. 


5 . 
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SITE SELECTION CRITERIA 

Worthwhile Work 

88% 

Site Supervision 

75% 

Training Value 

29% 

Employability Development 

8% 

Community Needs 

8% 


State 

County 

City /Consortia 


SUBGRANT SERVICES 
Percent of Subgrantin 


Work 

Experience 

Labor Market' 
Information 

O.J.T. 

Classroom 

Training 

Remedial 

Education 

! 95 

100 

INA 

100 

100 

28 

14 

INA 

70 

56 

87 

54 

INA 

91 

100 


METHODS OF PARTICIPANT 

RECRUITMENT 

Printed Materials 

90% 

Radio 

72% 

Newspapers 

54% 

Other 

18% 
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APPENDIX 


AGENTS OP RECRUITMENT 

Prime Sponsor 

96% 

Schools 

96% 

Community Based Organizations 

80% 

Employment Service 

48% 

Human Service Agency 

36% 

Youth Agency 

48% 

Government Unit 

20% 


PARTICIPANT ORIENTATION 

(CONTENT) 

Rights and Benefits 

92% 

SPEDY Information 

96% 

Activity Assig^iment 

78% 

Rules and Regulations 

62% 

Labor Market Orientation 

36% 

CETA Information 

6% 

Not Indicated 

4% 


SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Ttansporation 

48% 

Child Care 

20% 

Legal Services 

36% 

Health 

48% 

Tools* etc. 

12% 
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When the series of new youth employment programs were getting under- 
way last year, the Office of Youth Programs adopted A Planning Charter for 
the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 . As part of 
the fundamental approach to implementing congressional objec-tives, this 
Planning Charter articulated ten principles. 

The Sumner Program'for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) was 
already In existence, authorized previously by the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 (CETA) . Although the ten principles were not 
written to guide SPEDY nor was the 1978 SPEDY grant application package 
designed to apply the ten principles. It Is instructive to explore to what 
extent- 1978 SPEDY plans contain elements which carry out the ten principles. 
This report does this through an analysis of 51 SPEDY plans (20 counties, 

16 consortia, 8 cities, and 7 states). The quotations of the ten principles 
are taken from the Planning Charter . 

1. Knowledge Development 

Principle; “Knowledge development is a primary aim of the new youth 

programs 

Because the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
(YEDPA) authorizes a series of temporary, experimental programs , the Planning 
Charter places considerable emphasis upon developing and applying new 
knowledge. In contrast, SPEDY is an established program, and the 1978 
•SPEDY grant application package (GAP) issued by the Department of Labor 
does not articulate a knowledge development strategy and aoes not specifically 
call upon prime sponsors to describe what they are doing in terms of knowledge 
development. Nevertheless, it is possible to read into some of the plans 
a certain degree of knowledge development. 

Purposeful learning . None of the 51 sample plans use the knowledge 
development lingo from the Planning Charter . They were not expected to, 
for the GAP has no reference at all to the Planning Charter . Nevertheless, 
a few of then give some indication of purposeful learning. For instance, 
the Penobscot A^ancock (Maine) Consortium speaks of a building block approach 
to introduce and test new methods. Duluth, Minnesota is applying a new 
program from knowledge developed f r on last year's experience. Various 
other sponsors are also paying more attention to program evaluation as 
a leaning tool which can lead to program improvements. 

Comment; Even though SPEDY has a different legislative basis than 
the- new youth programs, it would be desirable to ask prime sponsors to be 
more specific about innovations they are undertaking and their learning 
process geared to program improvements. This, though, does not necessarily 
have to be called "toow ledge development”, which may be a little too 


^■Eased upon Kallran'* analysis of 1978 SPEDY plans of 2^ city and con* 
sortium prima spcnsprs and data derived from analysis of 1978 SPEDY plans 
of seven state and 20 co'-nty prime sponsors by Jeffrey Kolces . 
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scholarly for these practitioners* 

Program changes . Alteration of the local SPEDY program from what was 
done previously constitutes a kind of knowledge development, If done for 
clear reasons and If evaluated for the effects of the changes. Thus, 
three -fifths of the city and consortium plans reviewed indicate changes froa 
the ^st siunmer's program. For some the changes deal with new efforts of 
vocational exploration and other career-related activities while others 
relate to new approaches to coordination, linkages, and fitting SPEDY Into 
a broader youth program. 

Innovative proleets . The biggest dose of knowledge development In 
SPEDY comes in Its Innovative projects. In keeping with the Department’s 
emphasis upon career exploration, most innovative projects highlighted 
in the SPEDY plans relate to career exploration and provision of labor 
market information. In addition, a few prime sponsors claim other kinds 
of Innovations, such as the intention of the Trico CETA Consortium in 
Wisconsin to embark upon a special program serving migrant youth, and 
Denver's description of a cultural arts program designed to let youth 
develop their talents in various arts as well as contributing to the culttiral 
life of the community. 

ConBDent: The Denver example deals with an activity which has been 
done elsewhere previously, but it appears to be new to Denver. Thus, when 
an outsider analyzes a local plan, he or she should distinguish between 
innovations which are new or almost new nationally and those which bring 
developed ideas into use for the first time in a particular community. 

Career exploration , . Because of the Department's emphasis upon career 
exploration, the 1978 SPEDY program can be aeen in part as an action lab- 
oratory for te8tlng_.nev methods. -Xltir is occurring in several ways. 


The basic model is now the Vocational Exploration Program (VEP), 
which is a national demonstration being conducted jointly by the 
National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) and the Human Resources Develo 
ment Institute (HRDI) of the AFL-CIO. A number of the localities in 
the sample have a NAB-HRDI VEP underway, usually operating separate 
from the prime sponsor. In addition, there was one to be undertaken 
solely with SPEDY funds on a small-scale. Run by the Massllon (Ohio) 
Urban League, the plan calls for ten youth to get exposure to jobs 
in banking, communications (newspapers and radio), fashion design, 
insurance, veterinary work, and day care. Over the summer each 
participant is supposed to spend a period of time with three dlfferer 
employers where the enrollees will have "shadowing" and "hands on" 
experience but will perform no work contributing to sales or profit. 

A variation occurs where career exploration is offered in a 
vocational class. This goes by such names as Junior Achievement, 
Career Awareness through Vocational Education (CAVE), vocational 
technical modules, and vocational technical/ j ob site split. 
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Comment: It would be useful to supply to prlne sponsors in early 
January some descriptions of innovative projects carried out successfully 
in other localities. This will help the more imaginative prin« sponsors 
to adapt these examples to their local situation. It might also be useful 
to outline one or two models which have never been fully tried, or at least 
not fully developed (such as job rotation). All such guidance about innovative 
projects should be descriptive rather than prescriptive in order to avoid 
an Inflexible, made -in -Washington program which does not fit local conditions* 

Also there needs to be some clarification by the Department of the 
definitions, practices, and procedures for various activities which inter- 
changeably and haphazardly comprise vocational exploration, career awareness, 
career development, labor market information, occupational information, 
pre -employment job search, et cetera. A conmonly accepted and understood 
terminology should be developed and uaiformily applied in program design, 
operation, and evaluation in this program area. 

2. Youth Work Experience 

Principle: "The content and quality of work experience must be 
improved." 

Since over 90 percent of SPEDY participants are in work experience 
programs, application of this principle is highly important to the summer 
program. It gets expressed in a nunber of ways. 

Intake, assessment, assignment . The GAP asks for descriptions of 
methods for recruitment and selection, intake, eligibility and verification, 
assessment, assignment, and orientation of participants. By and large 
SPEDY plans provide the information requested, but they do not Indicate 
what specific steps are being undertaken to improve the quality of this 
process. This might be something to ask for specifically in a future 
GAP (realizing that well-run programs tray have less need for changes.) 

The GAP asks specifically what special recruitment methods are to be 
used for dropouts. Most plans respond, but many of the plans do not 
give clear statistics on number of in-scheol and out-of-school youth to be 
served, and very little on what program differentiation there might be 
for these two groups. This distinction deserves more emphasis, not only 
for recruitment but also for other activities all the way through transition 
at the end of the summer. 

Worksite selection . Many SPEDY plana describe some improvementa in 
worksite selection. About half the prime sponsors in the sample say they 
are taking into account past experience with worksite operators when 
they choose the operators for the coming summer. Three-fourths of the 
prime sponsors indicate some kind of RFP process so tint competitive selection 
can serve as a stimulus to high quality performance. Almost all the plans 
emphasize worthwhile work, and the majority of them speak of the importance 
of onsite supervision. But the plans give less attention to the potential 
for skill development, the value of work assignments for career exploration, 
and the relationship of the jobs to local labor market demand. Pelatlvely 
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little attention la paid to the work output and Its contribution to the 
coinnuaity. These last -mentioned matters deserve more consideration* 

Worksite agreetmnts . The same emphasis upon quality of worksite 
supervision carries over into the sample worksite agreements Included in 
SFEDY plans (and also into the intended monitoring procedures). The plans 
express a concern for working conditions, health and safety, and conformity 
to SPEDY rules and regulations, but they give less attention to youth 
performance and the community benefit of the work. (Although the 1977 
Planning Charter indicates that the national Office of Youth Programs 
will develop some meastures of work output which can be used locally, the 
study to provide such measures is not yet completed.) 

Labor market orientation . Many of the SPEDY plans Indicate that the 
prltoe sponsors intend to couple labor market orientation with work experience. 
Some sponsors Intend to do this In a group setting, such as workshops, seminars, 
regular classes; others prefer an individualized approach as part of 
counseling and assessment; and a few rely on the work-experience operators 
to convey labor Tiarket information. 

For example, the Colorado Springs /El Paso County CETA Consortium 
provides labor market information through its own terminals hooked into 
the Colorado Career Information System, and Pikes Peak Community College' 
is offering 100 enrolfees 40 hours of paid vocational interest and career 
exploration concurrently with their participation in work experience. The 
Winne-^ond Consortium in Wisconsin Indicated an intent to provide at least 
70 percent of the youth with an employer seminar to explain what employers 
look for In hiring new employees, types of skills for entry and higher 
level occupations, and education and/or knowledge required to do the Job, 

A plant tour is indicated. 

Other variations of combining work experience and labor market infor- 
mation ‘ Include work' experience sequenced-- t-o- modules of classroom vocational 
training, academic" training tied to work activities, and Job sampling statlooi 
as part of the worksite or training assignment. 

Comment: The plans suggest that there Is a lot of ferment among 
prime sponsors in tying labor market orientation and career exploration to 
work experience. The Department should make a concerted effort to retrieve 
the lessons learned and the knowledge gained from these efforts in the 
summer of 1978. 

3. Youth Participation 


Principle: “Touth participation should be emphasized.” 

All 51 prime sponsors in the sample have set up a youth council. 

Of these one-third identify no youth members (there may be some but 
the plans do not indicate it). Of the two-thirds of the youth councils 
with youth members Indicated, the median youth oieinbership is one -eighth 
ofall members. However, one city has a youth majority and one consortium 
has half youth on Its youth council. The plans themselves give no indication 
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of how freqtjently youth tnenbers attended or the quality of their participation 
In planning. 

The SPEDY plans do not tell a lot about what the youth councils do. 
Presumably they review the program proposals developed by staff. According 
to the 1978 plans » about one-fifth of the planning councils have had a 
role in selecting worksites and operators, and about one-fifth were to have 
a role in monitoring program operations. So even if youth were fully active 
In the youth councils (and other studies have indicated that they are not)., 
the majority of the councils are not very heavily involved in the planning 
process. 

As to program delivery, only three of the 24 city and consortium 
plans show youth in administrative positions and in these three only a 
small number are so employed. However, many of the work experience positions 
are In service delivery, including a sizable number of jobs where youth are 
providing services to children and other youth as day care aides, recreation 
leaders, camp staff, teacher aide s ^tutors , and junior counselors. But with 
this exception, youth involvement is minimal in SPEDY’s decisionmaking, 
design, and administration. 

Comment; The 1978 SPEDY plans show that youth participation is the . 
least applied of the ten principles. 

Principle: "Resources should go to those in greatest need." 

SPEDY 's name and basic rules make it target upon economically disad- 
vantaged youth. The plans indicate basic compliance with this minimum 
requirement. Beyond that the prime sponsors are required to describe the 
significant segments of the population they intend to serve. However, 
only two out of five prime sponsors identified particular target groups. 

The groups most frequently mentioned were females, dropouts, minorities 
(particularly black and Hispanic), and welfare recipients. 

However, even where prime sponsors define significant segments, few 
special services and program activities are specifically related to these 
different groups. Even when the GAP asks for a description of services 
to special target groupSf sxich as handicapped, juvenile offenders, and 
veterans, taany plans are not very specific. But a few plans mention work 
experience assignToents the handicapped can handle and counseling for juvenile 
offenders. Most prime sponsors do not expect many veterans to enroll, though 
they are willing to give them special consideration if they do. 

Thus, on the whole the SPEDY plans offer a diffuse effort to enroll 
a broad cross-section of economically disadvantaged youth and to provide 
services crosscutting all significant segments. This is not necessarily 
unsound, but it does suggest insufficient attention to the special needs 
of school dropouts, particularly helping them achieve satisfactory transition 
to further training or unsubsidized employment. 
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5, Substitution 


Principle; "Substitution must be avoided." 

SPEDY plana are generally unenlightening on this Issue. There is no 
indication that there Is substitution of SPEDY funds for local revenues, 
but there is no requirement that they describe how substitution is to be 
prevented. 

6, Overhead 


Principle: "Overhead must be minimized," 

Application of this principle can be reviewed in several ways; by 
looking at the portion of funds used for administration; the share going 
to youth wages, fringe benefits, and allowances; and the percentage utilized 
for training, worksite supervision, and services. This is done for 22 
city and consortium prime sponsors (in the sample of 24, one plan does 

not provide cost breakdowns and the other has an arithmetic error and has 
to be discarded) . 

,.1 ^ of 22 prime sponsors, the median proportion going for 

administration is eight percent, but about two-fifths of the prime sponsors 
spend between ten and 20 percent for administration. The median share of 
wages, fringes, and allowances is 81 percent of the budget, but one-eighth 

of the prime sponsors use less chan 75 percent of their funds for this 
purpose , 

pfime sponsots in the sample assign funds to services, with a 
ian of 5.2 percent. About three -fourths of the prime sponsors show 
spending for training, and most of these use less than five per^n^for 

us^^lirSnder 0 “^ of five earmark funds for worksite supervision, 

usually under ten percent of the budget, ^ 

7. Institutional Change 

...nse." it rlJch it !% 

Ctio. .,.„cl.,. utot ™i„., 

and work through the award of LadetL cteSIt ^ t 

the Job." All 51 plans made soma mention of tb! 

and two out of five indicAtPfl u , issue of academic credit ^ 

Ho«.ver. clo..r T'" 

1. t.upl.l with . 0 ^ hl„l .1 progr.r«=h’.rr".:iCf:°“.tlcn, 
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vocatloTial classroom training, or career exploration in a classroom setting. 

In short, the youth get summer school credit, usually as an elective course. 

Coiment; This analysis suggests basically a negative result of this 
GAP requirement, but It should not be interpreted entirely as failure. A 
start has been made on an endeavor which will take some time to achieve, 
particularly since rules for academic credit are set by a state agency in 
many states. As one prime sponsor observed, obtaining academic credit under 
SPEDY is expecting "too much, too soon," Nevertheless, the objective Is 
worth puarsulng, and the Department's emphasis has set In motion some forces 
which may eventually yield dividends. 

Labor unions . According to the plans. Involvement of labor unions In 
SPEDY occurs mostly through membership on the youth council. This is the 
case with three-fourths of the city and consortium prime sponsors. In 
addition, a few prime sponsors indicate they will be using labor representatives 
in labor market orientation, finding job sites, vocational exploration, 
and program orientation. Since the role of the youth council is not very 
significant in most places, labor xmlon Involvement appears to be nominal 
rather than substantive. 

Private economic sector . Just about the same thing can be said for 
involvement of the private economic. sector, but with some differences. 

Seven out of ten city and consortium prime sponsors include business and 
industry representatives on their youth councils. In the program their 
most frequent role is in labor market orientation, but In a few localet 
they have roles la job placement, vocational exploration, recruitment, 
program orientation, and job sites. 

8. Delivery Agents 

Principle: "Emphasis must be placed on approaches and delivery agents 

of demonstrated merit," 

In Youth Initiatives the phrase "giving special consideration to 
community based groups" Is added to this principle, thereby introducing 
some language from YEDPA and the regulations. The P_lannlng Charter also 
talks about day-to-day monitoring under this principle. 

Selection of delivery agents . Although the 1978 GAP asks prime 
sponsors to detail the criteria by which major service delivery agents 
are aelected, the plans do not address this Issue directly. Rather about 
all they do Is discuss worksite selection, and this indirectly produces 
Some agency selection criteria. But hothing la said about reasons for 
choosing the operators of educational and vocational exploration programs. 

Dse of CBOs . YEDPA 's "special consideration for community-based 
organizations" does not officially apply to SPEDY, the GAP does not stress 
it, and prime sponsors do not either. Nevertheless, organizations based 
in minority communities and low Income neighborhoods and other private 
nonprofit organizations play a role in local SPEDY endeavors. Thus, among 
the 24 city and consortium prims sponsors In the sample, slightly over half 
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have at least one representative of a CBO frcn the disadvantaged community 
on the youth council. Some of the prime sponsors indicate they involve 
CBOs in recruitment. Job sites, orientation, training, remedial education, 
labor market orientation, vocational exploration, and Job placement. 

Monitoring . Monitoring was another program emphasis in the GAP, and 
all the prioe sponsors in our sample present a monitoring plan for work 
experience but not for other activities, such as classroom training and 
vocational exploration. In most cases monitoring is to be done by the 
prime sponsor itself, but In some places program agents or najor subgrantees 
will have this responsibility. The task will be performed mostly by in- 
dividual monitors, counselors, or work coordinators, but there are a few 
instances where teams from fiscal and administrative departments will be 
involved. In most cases monitoring will check on contractual obligations 
and adherence to the SPEDY regulations. Specific items mentioned in a 
majority of plans are worksite supervision, health and safety, and time 
records. Somewhat less than half of the plans state that youth performance 
and benefit of the work will be monitored. The plans also describe what 
kind of corrective actions will be taken, and the time frame. Thus, SPEDY 
has succeeded la instituting a local monitoring system in virtually every 
prime sponsorship. 

9. Coordination 


In the Planning Charter the ninth principle states; 'The development 
of a separate employment and training delivery system for youth is not 
encouraged," This was rephrased in Youth Initiatives to read that "new 
efforts must be integrated with existing programs for youth." This Implies 
that the Office of Youth Programs Is willing to have a separate service 
program for youth as long as the various components are integrated, 'The 
SPEDY GAP seems to take this modified approach, for among its major program 
emphases is "integration of the Summer Program and the overall youth 
employment development strategy of the prime sponsor," 

The 51 SPEDY plans in the sample suggest that the summer program 
is basically a separate entity, almost always administered completely 
apart from CETA Title I -activities with its- own mechanism for Intake and 
assignment, orientation, work experience, and training. In the majority 
of locales SPEDY does not seem to be tied together with other youth employment 
programs, at least as far as the plans reveal. However, more of this may 
be occuring than these documents Indicate, for the GAP never specifically 
asks prime sponsors to discuss how SPEDY fits into an overall youth erapj-oyment 
strategy. 

Comment: If the Department wants SPEDY to be closely Integrated with 
other youth programs and the whole GETA system, the GAP should articuii te 
this more specifically. In addition, increased training and technical 
assistance may be needed to bring this about. 

Transition . The bulk of the SPEDY enrollees are in-school youth, and 
most prime sponsors expect them to return to school in the fall. For that 
reason, the plans do not go into trsnsltlon methods in much depth. A few 
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of them speak of youth transferring from an existing program, especially 
Youth Employment and Training (YETP) into SPEIDY, and some of them call for 
transfers to YETP, Title I activities, and Youth Community Conservation 
and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) at the end of the summer, but data contained 
in the plans indicate that relatively few enrolleea are slated for this 
kind of transition. The plans are particularly vague about the future of 
out -of -school youth enrolled in SPEDY, or youth who were in school in the 
sprins but will not go back in the fall. A few of them mention job placement, 
but they lack specificity on how they will help these youth get into jobs. 

Comment: Provision for adequate transition is one of the weakest 
parts of SPEDY' 8 work experience activities, at least as revealed in the 
sample of 51 plans. 

Linkages with SESA , One other piece of program integration is the 
relationship of local SPEDY operations to the state employment security 
agency. The 24 city and consortium plans reveal tte t the SESA is represented 
on nearly 80 percent of the youth councils. In a majority of locales, the 
state employment service participates in recruitment, and in two-fifths 
of the programs, it handles job placement. In a few places the SESA is 
involved in labor market orientation and program orientation. 

These data reveal something about SPEDY as well as about prime spohsor- 
eraployment service relationships. Since most localities emphasize in- 
school youth, local educational agencies are the most frequent recruiters 
in addition to the prime sponsor. And since relatively little stress is 
placed upon transition of out -of -school youth at the completion of SPEDY, 
the job placement capability of the employment service is not called upon 
by the majority of prime sponsors. 

Comment: More attention to job placement would probably increase the 
employment service's role at the end of the summer program, but if more 
emphasis \tere placed upon recruitment of s’chdbT dropouts, it is more likely 
that CBOs and specialized youth agencies would have greater capability of 
recruiting them than the typical employment service operation. 


10. Temporary Measures 

Principle; "The new youth programs are not permanent," 


This may be true of YEDPA, which started with funding for one year, 
but it is less true of SPEDY, which has an ancestry going hack into the 
19608. However, SPEDY Is an evolving program, so this makes the ^owledge 
development matters discussed In the first part of this section all he 
more Important. 


Procram assessment. This msans tlet program assessment should be an 
important part of the program, and this is yet another emphasis of the 
19^ SPEDY GAP. Almost all of the 51 plans have something on this subject, 
Nearly eighty ;»ercent discuss procedures for assessing the overall program, 
and the same proportion indicate an intent to assess worksite perfonnanc . 
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Two-thirds say they will tise the assessment data to chart the future course 
of the program. In short, a sizable majority of prims sponsors reveal an 
Intent to relate knowledge gained in this year s program to planning for 
next year. 
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OVERVIEW 


This report analyzes the impact of the Jarvis-Gann Tax 
Limitation Amendment (Proposition 13) on the implementa- 
tion in eight California locations of the Summer Program 
for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) . The purpose 
of this study was to gain greater insight into some of the 
problems posed by local revenue cutbacks for youth employ- 
ment and training programs, since actions similar to 
Jarvis-Gann are being taken in various other states. The 
study suggests that there are both adjustment problems 
when reprograming is demanded on short notice, and longer- 
term implications. SPEDY program administrators in 
California had to address effects such as the loss of job 
slots in local public and State agencies, cancellation of 
worksites altogether and the closing down of public schools 
and other agencies which had formerly provided support and 
remedial activities to SPEDY enrollees at either minimal 
or no costs to SPEDY programs. The SPEDY programs facing 
problems of this kind were in most cases able to locate 
other worksites and absorb some of the costs of program 
activities which now charged fees for services. However, 
the quality of some of the summer programs was affected, 
particularly those which could no longer rely on agencies 
such as the schools to serve severely disadvantaged youth 
with special needs. Also, youth frequently had to be 
placed in job slots which did not accomodate their interests 
or abilities. 

The experiences of these eight SPEDY programs in California 
in coping with local revenue crises raises several important 
issues for the SPEDY program administrators who could face 
similar fiscal dilemmas. They may need to identify alterna- 
tive funding and service resources to maintain the quality 
of their programs and their programs ' responsiveness to the 
special needs of youth. SPEDY programs should also look at 
the possibilities for encouraging more private sector 
involvement through the expansion of VEP programs to supple- 
ment public sector worksites. Contingency planning is 
needed at an early stage v/here revenue reduction measures 
have been passed or appear likely. In areas where this occui\5, 
it is likely that the proportion of funds going to v/ages 
and salaries of youth will decline as the "extras" previously 
provided for free must be paid for from summer funds . 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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ABSTRACT 


The most devastating effects of Proposition 13 on SPEDY in California 
were not the loss of job slots or violations of maintenance of effort regula- 
tions, but the increased operating costs and reduced quality of the program* 
Local agencies such as the schools, parks and public works, which had an in- 
centive to cooperate in the past in the provision of support services, faci- 
lities and worksites for SPEDY clients at minimal costs, now had to begin to 
look first at their own survival prospects, and to replace the revenues and 
manpower that Proposition 13 threatened or took away. 

While the cost increases can probably be measured, existing data cannot 
accurately estimate the diminished quality of the work experiences and suppor 
services. 

Proposition 13 and its progeny passed because officials failed to heed 
the cry of taxpayers to lower taxes and cut the budget surplus in California 
(and in a large number of other states with high and increasing taxes and sur- 
pluses) . 


The measure limits property tax rates and makes it more difficult to 
increase other state and local taxes. It reduced the property tax revenues 
of California local governments by some $7 billion in fiscal year 1978-79, 
but spending cutbacks will not be as deep as the loss because the state has 
■'bailed-out" the local governments with $4 billion of its surplus; because 
some local governments have surpluses in reserve; and because some jurisdic- 
tions will raise fees, users* charges and nonproperty taxes. 

While the state bail-out bill postpones the impact on the local agencic 
earlier overreaction had done much damage to SPEDY programs at the very time 
they were to implement plans developed over the past five to six months. The 
damage took many forms, including reneging on job slot requests and support 
services by SPEDY employers and service providers, and imposition of, or in- 
creases in, fees by museums, transit lines, etc. After the bail-out, many 
of these agencies reversed themselves and renewed their original requests, 
or recommitted to provide services to the program, but a few important 
agencies — notably the schools — were closed down by July 1, and could not 
fulfill their contracts on the original terms. 

Those SPEDY programs fared best whose prime sponsor representatives 
insisted on sticking to the original plan, since most uncertaia agencies 
ultimately were able to participate. But the cost of implementing the plans 
increased, since formerly free or inexpensive services were now available 
only at cost. The increased costs, fortunately, were easily met once the 
’’summer supplement*' was received. 



Those programs that allowed the plan to break down experienced more u‘ 
expected effects on vital linkages among agencies long taken for granted. 

The result for many was temporary chaos. Prime sponsors were invariable in 
a better position than subcontractors to initiate or reestablish interagency 
cooperation agreements, which permitted all to ‘‘stick to the plan*" 

These higher costs of operating SPEDY in 1978-79 will be staggering in 
future years, because there will be less surplus for bail-out purposes. Sub- 
contractors will have to negotiate with prime sponsors to build these in- 
creases in the contract, and prime sponsors will have to negotiate the in- 
creases into the funding formulae for new obligational authority. 

At the program operation level, the main effects of Proposition 13 on 
SPEDY was the necessity to develop a large number of new jobs, to postpone 
the matching of the youth with the jobs until the uncertainties were re- 
solved, and to look for new areas of unsubsidized employment for SPEDY grad- 
uates, in the place of frozen state and, sometimes, local jobs. 

At the participant level, Proposition 13 produced many disappointments, 
especially for returnees from prior summers, who were usually looking forward 
to the "career ladder" placements that some SPEDY programs offer to remuner- 
ate older youths with jobs, responsibilities, and pay rates slightly better 
than first-timers. Despite the disappointments, site supervisors insisted 
that there were few discipline problems, even when delays and poor planning 
led to disorganization and makework. 

In the final analysis, the main casualties of Proposition l3 were the 
multiple disadvantaged participants. Those who needed the most remediation, 
career guidance, job awareness training and counseling found this summer 
that half of the eight programs were forced to cancel many of these services. 
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FINAL REPORT 


"SPEDY*’ PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS 
TO PROPOSITION THIRTEEN 
BY EIGHT CALIFONIA PRIME SPONSORS 


1. INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

This is a report on a study of eight^ of the thirty-seven prime spon 
of the 1978 Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) in 
California. The study was commissioned by the Office of Community Vouth E:i * 
ployment Programs in order to ascertain whether the historical coincidence 
of the Jarvis-Gann tax limitation amedment to the California Constitution 
and the planned implementation of the SPEDY program in Summer 1978 contain 
any lessons for future summers, for other states, or for other employment a: 
training programs. 

The Jarvis-Gann Initiative, which qualified as Proposition number 13 
the June 1978 primary ballot in California, was an impressive manifestation 
of the ’’taxpayers revolt” that is said to be sweeping the country. After 
their victory in California, the co-authors — Howard Jarvis and Paul Gann — 
declared their intention to continue to assist in its replication across tV 
country via state taxpayers organizations and a National Tax Limitation Com- 
mittee formed by them. 

In brief, Proposition 13 's direct local effects were 57% reduction 
the availability of funds needed to provide public services, and a subseque. 
centralization of local fiscal policy by the State, by means of a "bail-out' 
bill that replaced $4 billion in local revenues cut out by Proposition 13. 

SPEDY was a victim of the uncertainty that existed after Proposition 
had passed (June 6), but before the State bailed out localities (July 1).2 
Six to eight months of complex planning was supposed to be implemented duri. 
this period, but agencies were reneging on contracts for worksites and ser- 
vices in order to stay within the bounds of the more pessimistic budgets th- 
they might have been forced to adopt. 


The eight prime sponsors visited were Fresno City /County, Glendale 
Los Angeles City, Monterey County, Oakland City, Sacramento/Yolo Consortiuir 
San Francisco City/County and San Diego Regional Employment and Training Coi 
sortium. 

2 

The bail-out bill was really a package of two bills (SB 154 and SB 
called the Proposition 13 implementation bills) and the Budget Bill. 
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In addition, the cutbacks, whan they did occur, raised the specter of 
the rr.aintenance of effort issue. ^ Prixne sponsors had to investigate sites 
that, they suspected, planned to use SPEDY youth in jobs vacated fcy victims 
of Proposition 13. The dilemma could not be resolved until after the State 
specified the amount it would distribute to localities- 

This study was commissioned in late July in order to catch the programs 
in action, while the many temporary summer employees and participants were 
still available, and while the program changes made to adapt to Proposition 
13 were still fresh in their memories . 

In summary, the methods used to collect data from the eight prime spon- 
sors, their program operators and clients are described hereafter- The 
principal investigator interviewed people involved with SPEDY, beginning with 
the Director of the Regional Office of the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration, who introduced the principal investigator to various federal repre- 
sentatives, and authorized him to review the management information system 
that they maintain. The Regional Director and the federal representatives 
then introduced the writer to the prime sponsor representatives by letter 
and by telephone. Local interviews were then conducted in eight areas, be- 
ginning each time with the prime sponsor representative, who then introduced 
the writer to all of the other key persons in the SPEDY program. 

Responses to the field test of the data collection instruments suggested 
categorization of the information by effects experienced by all (or a majori- 
ty) of prime sponsors vs. those which were unique to one (or a minority) . De- 
tail about the responses according to this breakdown into ’’common'* and ’’uni- 
que” effects of Proposition 13 is provided in Sections III and IV respectively. 

In summary, the common fall out of Proposition 13 on SPEDY was an increase 
in program costs due to the cutback or shutdown by agencies that traditionally 
provided linkages in the form of worksites, planned support services or low 
cost facilities needed by the SPEDY plan. Moreover, time consuming main-- 
tenance-of-ef fort investigations preoccupied many of the SPEDY staff at a 
time they were needed to check the adequacy of new facilities and worksites, 
to replace the sudden shutdowns and make similar repairs in the plan. 

An example of unique fallout of Proposition 13 on SPEDY in one area 
visited was the domino effect of “job bumping” in a subcontracting agency. 

When the bumping was complete, all continuity in SPEDY leadership for the 
many years the program had been in operation was gone. Thus, while the 
effect was invisible to quantitative measurement, the quality of the program 
was reportedly lessened. In particular, some site supervisors indicated an 
intent to recommend disassociation because of the lack of follow-through 
this summer^ 


3 . 

Maintenance of effort requirements of the CETA legislation mandate that 
a prime sponsor must maintain the level of services that it would have done 
without CETA funds, including employment levels in public agencies. 
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Broad implications of Proposition 13 for other states are discussed in 
Section IV. In suirunary, the November elections have already shovm that '’Jar-- 
vis Fever" is spreading, though not as rapidly as predicted by some. State 
and national taxpayer organizations are focusing their first efforts on those 
states that have constitutions that contain the initiative process* But many 
more states contain the seeds of revolt, i.e., high and increasing taxes and/ 
or a large budget surplus. 


II, PROPOSITION 13: ITS HISTORY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR SPEDY 

A thorough understanding of the effects of Proposition 13 on SPEDY re- 
quires some background on the politics of the Jarvis^Gann initiative; the 
economics of the budgeting process, especially during periods of surplus; 
and the mechanics of youth manpower programs. 

Background 

One reason that Proposition 13 passed, according to the political pun- 
dits, was that the voters were angry that their property taxes continually 
rose while the state accumulated and failed to spend an enormous surplus. 
California had the fourth highest state/local per capita tax base in the 
country, including a six percent sales tax, a highly progressive income tax> 
and an efficient property assessment system that required reassessment at 
time of sale or every three years. ^ Thus, the property tax on California 
residences was one of the fastest growing in the nation. 

In previous years, the Legislature repeatedly failed to enact property 
tax relief or income tax relief measures due to strong competing interests. 
Government expenditures and the number of employees had been growing at 
double-digit rates for years. The surplus was at first estimated at $3.5 
billion, but the reform advocates perceived it as much higher. They were 
right I After the election, it was recomputed at over $5 billion. 

Content of the Measure 


What Proposition 13 did was the following; 

It limits tax rates to one percent of the 1975-76 assessed value 
for both residential and business holdings. 

It allows temporary increases in these rates only to service 
bonds approved by the voters before July 1, 1978. 


^ U.S> News and World Report , October 23, 1978, p. 102 



It prohibits the adoption of new taxes on property by the state 
or its localities. 

It allows new "special" taxes (i-e., nonproperty) only with the 
approval of two-thirds of '’qualified electors/’ i.e., local 
citizens registered to vote. 

New state taxes now require a two- thirds vote of the state 
Legislature. 

Effects of Proposition 13 on the Budgeting Process 

The new law cut property tax bills by 57% or $7 billion.^ But the Ic 
revenues forced California’s local governments to prepare their budgets to 
reflect the reduced spending until the state budget bill informed them of ih 
amount of actual state surplus that would be poured out. 

The reduced spending estimates immediately brought many localities i:i 
conflict with federal rules that require towns and cities to maintain their 
local spending effort in order to earn money from Washington.^ In a report 
issued later, the General Accounting Office found that $900 million in CBTA 
funds which employ 76,000 people in California were in jeopardy. The layoff 
of one regular employee, it indicated, triggers the firing of all CETA parti 
cipants in that department- Moreover, legislation to extend the CETA pro- 
grams, then being considered by the House, would tighten rather than ease 
this rule. 7 

Pandemonium reigned in city halls and county buildings as officials 
planning for the next fiscal year, starting July 1, 1978, struggled to cope 
with the loss of nearly 60% of their revenue. It was in the midst of all 
this that SPEDY plans were to be implemented. 

Politically, the Governor had no choice after passage of Proposition 
13. He cut his budget, froze state hiring, banned pay increases, and poured 
out the massive state surplus to bail out the local governments.® The 
Legislature followed suit by forming a super conference committee which 
reached agreement before July 1, 1978 on two bills designed to implement 
Proposition 13: SB 154 and SB 2212.® 


^ California Journal s August 1978 
6 

Maintenance of effort provisions, see footnote 4 

U.S. General Account Office, Re port by the Controller General of tl u- 
— ‘ > Will Federal Assistance to California be Affected by Proposition 14?" 
August 10, 1978. 

8 , . 

California Journal . August 1978 
9 

See footnote 2. 
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These bills bailed out local governments with $4.1 billion in grants 
2.267 billion for schools, 1.48 billion for counties, 250 million for citie.. 
and 162 million for special districts Net revenue losses were reduced to 
proportions that local governments could manage with the collection of new 
fees. As we shall observe below, these fees also had a negative impact on 
the SPEDY program. 

Mechanics of Youth Manpower Programs 

The head-on collision between Proposition 13 and SPEDY came only after 
many months of planning had gone into each. Local budget planners were re- 
quired to balance preliminary budgets within the constraints of their severe! 
reduced revenue expectations, which mean rediculous cutbacks in services. 

But it was precisely many of these services that SPEDY relied upon in its 
planning to make the program work. 

In a sense, SPEDY planning begins at the close of the prior summer prc 
gram with an evaluation of the successes and failures. A Final Report to 
the prime sponsor completes the summer's activity and the program lies dor- 
mant in most areas until more planning of the program is initiated in earn- 
est around January or February. The Pinal Report is an input into the 
planning of the next summer's program. A new plan is developed and sub- 
mitted to the various bodies appointed by the prime sponsor and its repre- 
sentative agency around March. Once the plan is approved, a skeleton staff 
is hired to develop the plan in earnest (or negotiate and administer the con- 
tract of the subcontractor if SPEDY is farmed out) . In half of the cases 
studied here, part of the program was contracted out and part administered 
by the prime sponsor's contact persons. 

By April, the prime sponsor's coordinator and/or the subcontractor ha- 
gotten the job development aspect of the program underway so t)iat by May, 
the process of informing potential clients can begin and recruitment can 
take advantage of the last days of public school. By the time the schools 
recess, the process of matching clients with employer specifications is 
expected to proceed like clockwork. Ideally, the client is diagnosed and 
support services arranged to provide whatever he needs in addition to the 
work experience, such as labor market orientation, appropriate classroom 
training with academic credit, child care services for working mothers, etc. 

Every prime sponsor stressed the tenuous nature of this planning pro 
cess. If SPEDY is to provide that ideal balance between, what the individual 
needs at this point in time and what the employer can provide, there must be 
a well-oiled machinery to deliver the services: to develop the 3°“ 
monitor the success of the match, to evaluate the learning potential of the 
assigned tasks and assess the adequacy of the supervision, etc. In order o 


California , Fall 1978 

^^This section summarizes the descriptions of the eight prime sponsor 
representatives . 
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juggle all of these objectiveSr there must be agreement among all parties 
on a veil- thought-out plan that reflects these objectives in a tangible/ 
measurable vay- Only if all of these requirements are met is the work 
experience likely to be a meaningful one for the client and a useful one to 
the employer. The essential difference between SPEDY and the old concepts 
of Neighborhood Youth Corps and Teen Posts is this model of human resource 
development that is captured in the term meaningful work experience.*' 

Implications of Proposition 13 

Considering the above scenario/ it is easy to comprehend the nature of 
problem that Proposition 13 represented for SPEDY. Its timing — at the most: 
critical point in the implementation of SPEDY; its point of impact on the 
local public agency and the enormity of the revenue gap it created — $7 
billion — combined to make Proposition 13 appear almost designed to disrupt 
and suspend the delicate planning mechanism and agency interrelations that 
are the heart of SPEDY. In its stead was a frantic attempt to reallocate 
clients to less preferable worksites or to community-based organizations 
that were often already at their capacity. Moreover/ hastily developed 
plans to make the new arrangements work were not nearly as well thought out 
as the original, which had some morale effects on the staff and clients 
alike. 


Despite the devastating nature of the blow dealt to the SPEDY model by 
Proposition 13, there was little measurable evidence of massive disruption 
in most programs visible to the interviewer.^^ Most had met the challenge 
with redoubled determination and had/ in quantitative terms, accomplished 
their goals of reallocation of jobs, investigation of violation of mainten- 
ance of effort prohibitions, etc. As we shall see in Sections III and IV, 
however, it was in , the quality of the work experiences that this year's 
program differed from last year. It was more often the indirect, rather 
than the direct, efforts of Proposition 13 that dealt the heftiest blow. 

And it is these indirect efforts that deserve further analysis as Proposi- 
tion 13 is replicated in other states and disrupts other manpower training 
programs. 


14 

One Prime 
themselves highest 


sponsor representative remarked that, "Kids often rate 
in the very same programs that evaluations prove lowest." 
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III. WIDESPREAD PROPOSITION 13 EFFECTS 


Some program effects reported by interviewees were mentioned by all 
or a majority. Others seem to have been unique to one or two respondents* 

In this section, we report on the frequently mentioned responses, which 
seem, in turn, to be related to the respondent's place in the administrative 
hierarchy of SPEDY. Less frequently made observations are reported on in 
the next section. 

Responses Made By Prime Sponsor Representatives and Youth Program Planners 

A positive outcome of Proposition 13 mentioned by practically every 
prime sponsor representative was the immediate reaction to the problem on 
the part of the Regional Office* The Director of the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration for the Western Region, William Haltigan, brought together 
all California prime sponsors in order to explain the legalities of alternate 
responses to the proposition and managed to clarify a number of other related 
issues at the same time. 

The immediate topic of the meeting was, of course, a clear definition 
of what constituted violation of the maintenance of effort provision and 
the need to investigate suspicious cases. But the opportunity was provided 
also to discuss imaginative uses of the summer supplement, then certain, 
and the new regulations, which were issued after the planning for SPEDY had 
been done and many of the early recruitment efforts underway. A typical 
problem prime sponsors were able to voice was that the the new regulations rr - 
quired information which was simply not included on the recruitment applica-* 
tions, and the collection of it represented costly duplication of effort. 
Lastly, the Regional Director offered to contact all federal agencies with 
the strong recommendation that they take a second look at the opportunities 
existing in their shops to place the many SPEDY youth who were certain to 
be rejected by local agencies facing budget cutbacks* 

While every prime sponsor representative reported some action taken to 
guard against a violation of maintenance of effort rules, none considered 
this much of a problem. Rather, Proposition 13 was seen as the source of 
qualitative problems. In the words of one prime sponsor representative, 

"SPEDY is mainly a tenuous web of linkage and hard-earned respect among the 
many organizations in the service delivery chain in their collective effort 
to deliver a 'meaningful work experience' to the client." But a work experi- 
ence may be considered meaningful only when the gaps in the participant's 
skills and abilities are diagnosed and filled in. This takes a careful plan 
and caring people, from the top administrator to the manpower agency to the 
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worksite supervisor. The real damage of Proposition 13, in the opinion of 
most prime sponsor representative and youth program planners, was the chaos 
and uncertainty that it caused in the short run, which ruined many months oi 
careful planning. 

Aside from this general, qualitative effect of Proposition 13, a numbei 
of quantitative results were also mentioned by a majority of the contact 
persons. The most frequently mentioned result was the effect on the cost of 
the SPEDY contract of the closing down of the public schools for the summer ^ 
and the increased or imposed fees of many meaningful agencies. In some juris- 
dictions, the schools were a subcontractor, or at least a major worksite, anc 
in all, the schools were expected to perform a host of support services, fror 
classroom training to counseling, intended. to "fill in the gaps^* for the need- 
iest youth. 

One of the most important keys to the success qf the local training 
agency in meeting the challenge of Proposition 13, many felt, was the deter- 
mination to stick as closely as possible to the original plan — which meant 
to keep the schools open at all costs. Those who for whatever reason failed 
to keep the schools open admittedly faced the most problems in delivering a 
"meaningful work experience" for SPEDY youth this summer. 

With hindsight,*^ those who succeeded in keeping some schools open reco , 
nized why it was such a crucial move. More than any other agency, the school, 
played a key role in the direct provision of support services and linkages 
with other service providers needed by most of the neediest clients. Fewer 
of the other linked agencies were required to make adjustments if the school 
were able to deliver the pivotal services. As one youth program planner put 
it, work experience without a classroom training component is more likely to 
be "menial" that "meaningful." 

There was a general suspicion expressed by many of the prime sponsor 
presentatives and youth program planners that Proposition 13 was frequently 
used as an excuse for ulterior motives. Oile contact person considered the 
Governor's treatment of the summer schools as a form of vindictive retri- 
bution against the voters who defeated his alternative to Proposition 13, 
and another considered the move a blatant attempt to centralize school fin** 
ancial policy. Still another considered the decision by one portion of a 
two-county consortium to pull out, and a subsequent decision by the remain** 
Ing county to merge the youth and adult employement training programs as baij ^ 
both thinly disguised efforts to oust the existing leadership with the excub 
of the higher costs imposed by Proposition 13. 
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Of the eight prime sponsors. 


half had a classroom training componeni . 
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Responses by Subcontractors and Community Based Organizations 


At the program operation level, closing the schools meant that a grc.- 
deal of the most challenging and rewarding jobs that had been developed were 
no longer available. New jobs had to be developed overnight in a labor 
market that Proposition 13 had rendered a "buyers" market. Subcontractors 
suddenly found themselves with many more youth — all those denied admission 
to the schools — and many fewer jobs. 

Subcontractors and community-based organizations agreed that the ovei- 
all cost of operating a SPEDV program was increased by Proposition 13. Thii 
was true not only because of the additional costs of the services that were 
previously "eaten" by the agency, but also because many of the previously 
free or lower cost services provided by local agencies, such as museums, 
playground, parks, transit companies, etc., now involved imposed or in- 
creased changes. 

Some agencies that were dependent on matching funds and revenue sharl 
were direct casualties of Proposition 13. Others suffered because of their 
dependence on such agencies, or on the schools, as the local agency to admir. 
is ter important programs, such as migrant children and handicapped children 
programs. A few agencies had their budgets so severely reduced, in the rusn 
to meet the July 1 deadline of the new law, that they had to cease function- 
ing. In a number of cases, they had planned to use SPEDY youth, but now 
could not because of the lack of supervisory personnel. 

The state's hiring freeze on state agencies, too, served as a hindran . 
to subcontractors and community-based organizations in several direct 
indirect ways. Directly, the freeze abolished many of the job opportunities 
that had been the source of unsubsidized termination for SPEDY graduates. 
Indirectly, it often meant that the request to take on more SPEDY youth was 
denied because they could not expand the number of personnel who would supei- 
vise them. At times, however, the elimination of one worksite meant that 
neighboring worksites experienced an increased demand for their services, 
such as parks and recreation facilities. These remaining sites then actual!, 
increased their demand for SPEDY youth. 

Delays at the operation level tended to keep the many programs functiv 
ing longer than planned. Consequently, staff workers were kept on longer 
and some subcontractors and coimnunity- based organizations submitted a ^ecorc 
number of budget revisions. In previous years, many had "eaten" these kin £ 
of costs, but this summer presented delays that cost too much. Proposi ion 
13 may have impoverished many agencies in ways that they themselves have not 

yet discovered. 
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Responses by Non-contracting Agencies and Site Supervisors 


Many public and nonprofit agencies that provide one or more worksitesi 
but do not subcontract with the prime sponsor, also observed that qualita- 
tive differences in the operation of SPEDY this summer were noticeable, Fol’ 
example, many site supervisors observed that the opportunity to select the 
participant of their choice seemed less this year. By contrast, in past 
years, they had often been encoruraged at the orientation meetings to exer- 
cise this privilege. The delays in the program start-up may have been the 
cause of this real or imagined perception. Prime sponsors usually denied 
that there was any policy change of this sort, and subcontractors could 
recall no instances in which they refused a switch if the site supervisor 
requested it. These indirect or "ripple" effects were frequent, however. 

Responses by Participants 

Proposition 13 curtailed choices for the participants, too. Many who 
participated in the program in previous years noticed breakdowns in the 
connection between vocational education and the work assignments that were 
more coordinated in earlier years. Others complained about the more menial 
nature of the jobs this year, especially for those youth who were assured 
that a return to the program would mean an advance in the "career ladder." 

Disappointments of the above variety led to morale problems and delays, 
and these sometimes led to quitting, but only rarely did any serious disci- 
pline problems develop. Participants who were informed of the role of 
Proposition 13 in the problems faced by the programs were apparently no 
better disciplined than those who were not. For example, in one program 
that lost its original proposal writer, the concept for which they were 
awarded the program funding lost much of its viability and was closely 
scrutinized by suspicious monitors. The site supervisor who inherited the 
problem was convinced that pressures on the manpower agency created by 
Proposition 13 were the source of much of the frustration. The youngsters 
in the program were equally convinced and the program ultimately was reduced 
to "a waste of time." With no funds for materials, they had nothing to do, 
yet they were still required to remain until the end of the day (5:00 p.m.) 
or be docked. At five sharp, all bolted from the facility at once, abrupt- 
ly terminating a "rap session" with the interviewer- Despite these problems, 
the site supervisor had no instances of real discipline problems to mention, 
only occasional frustration and lack of purpose. 
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A high level of awareness of the existence of Proposition 13 and its 
effects on a previously rewarding program was also expressed by youths at 
a site whose supervisor expressed intentions of resigning after this summer 
because of the unfairness of the system by which programs are approved. 

Her disappointment was a result of the fact that her program had earned som 
of the highest praise in the city, yet programs which had earned less praise 
and some which had gotten poor evaluations, obtained assurances of future 
funding while hers did not. The explanation she got was only a regret over 
the cutbacks necessitated by Proposition 13. There was no way that she cou]' 
explain this to the satisfaction of the youths who had helped her research, 
write and market the proposal. All of her lecturing about the domocratic 
process and rewards for excellence was contradicted at each meeting of the 
City Council that reviewed and rejected their proposal. She voiced special 
fearfulness about the past history of the youth who made up her clientele, 
who were at an age and mind- set that were prone to acts of retaliation 
against a system they deemed unfair, no matter what the cause of the cutbacks 


IV. PROPOSITION 13 EFFECTS UNIQUE TO ONE OR A FEW PRIME SPONSORS 

While the last section chronicled those observations made most fre- 
quently by interviewees, this section dwells on those which were just as 
interesting, but not as common. 

Prime sponsors which were fortunate enough to have a large number of 
military bases in the vicinity seemed to have had the least trouble with 
Propostion 13. San Diego and Monterey both attributed much of their success 
in coping with the ordeal of Proposition 13 to the endless variety of chal- 
lenging, well'-supervised and well-planned work experiences offered by mili- 
tary bases. Whereas most sponsors attempted to provide more sites to 
coinmunity-based organizations with the argument that the youth with the 
greatest problems were better understood by their own kind, many CBOs were 
at capacity before the schools reneged. The military and the federal agency- 
meanwhile, seemed able to expand their slot requests almost infinitely on a 
moment’s notice. 

The Regional Director, as was noted above, played a key role in the j 
ponse by the military and federal establishments. A letter was issued from 
his office to all federal and military facilities throughout the state. 

In Monterey, the fear of Proposition 13 effects produced more jobs il 
necessary. For the first time, participants were bused from areas of the 
County with many youth and few jobs to areas with many jobs and fewer client 
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In San Francisco, even after the schools reneged and agreed to delivc 
only the services that the prime sponsor was willing to purchase, the dis- 
trict felt bound to invoke the state law which declared that only "certifi- 
cated** personnel may teach youth below 18 years of age in California, Thus, 
those special needs of the disadvantaged that the school district previously 
fulfilled but that the prime sponsor could not afford became casualties of 
Proposition 13. 

In one city, site supervisors announced intentions to drop out of SPL 
because of the lack of continuity and follow-through in the program. The 
problem arose because the long-time liaison person in the subcontracting 
agency and his two aides lost their jobs 'due to Propost ion 13-induced 
" bumping . *' 

Bumping caused radical staff changes in several agencies. One that 
served incarcerated youth underwent a 70% change in personnel due to the 
bumping of the warden of the facility, who then bxunped his next in line, 
and so on. The site supervisors of the SPEDY program within this agency 
were especially worried because the delays and interruption of these youth 
might escalate into more than disappointment. The likelihood of client 
resentment and morale problems was much greater in such a facility. 

One prime sponsor representative observed that Proposition 13 created 
the situation whereby a late-coming community- based organization, which woul 
not have qualified for any SPEDY youth before, was able to use the turmoil 
that Proposition 13 created (and political clout with the Mayor) to get a 
proposal involving about 150 youngster funded very late in the summer. 
Later, it found that it had bitten off more than it could chew, and had to 
rely on the staff of the prime sponsor to help clean up "a very messy situ- 
ation." 


In fairness to the community- based organizations which found themselv^. 
far behind last year's time schedule in job development due mainly to the 
number of youth thrown back into the system by public agencies, it must be 
said that the last minute effort to place youth was no easy chore. 

One CBO which had agreed to place the youth in strict proportions in 
specified occupational categories had an especially difficult job in com- 
plying. While it was no problem finding thos6 jobs last summer. Proposi- 
tion 13 often increased both the number of youth it had to place and re- 
stricted the opportunities that it had to work with. 

In San Diego, the consortium grew unhappy with the subcontractors* 
record in the rural areas and changed the proportions of urban to rural 
placements this summer. Thus, in addition to Proposition 13 headaches, 
the subcontractor had to try to find more youth in the outlying areas, a 
task that was much harder than in the city, because the proportion of dis- 
advantaged was smaller and fewer were seeking work. 
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Some subcontractors were accused of providing an excessive number of 
menial this suinmer * Their defense was^ of course^ that Proposition 13 

left them fewer choices of challenging positions of the type that the school 
previously offered. But where the prime sponsor stuck to prior commitments, 
greater effort was put forth and^ for the most part, better jobs were develop- 

In Los Angeles, after the dust began to settle, only 2,000 to 3,000 
slots that had been subcontracted to the Los Angeles Unified School District 
seemed to be in jeopardy. Similarly, in San Diego, the 1,000 youth pre- 
placed in the schools had to be reallocated. In both cases, special appeals 
reallocated as many as the unspent funds could pay for. But at the opera- 
tions level, there were subtle implications that were more visible to site 
supervisors and participants than to youth planners. 

In all such cases, the reallocated youths had less benefit to a well- 
designed plan. This was to be expected. ' In addition, however, various 
bureaucratic problems surfaced. In one case, the reallocated youths 
fell under the city’s rules requiring 10-to-l youth/counselor ratio rather 
than the higher ratio permitted at the CBOs, To accomplish this end, the c'li 
assigned a counselor to every reallocated ten youths at these sites rather 
than provide the CBOs with more budget to hire more counselors. The dity's 
reasoning was that the CBOs were already ’’beyond their capacity” in many 
cases. But the CBOs attacked this policy because it created two classes of 
citizenship at their sites. One CBO began picketing the person in charge 
of the City’s SPEDY programs wherever she went. ^•Jhile the SPEDY coordinator 
described this situation to the interviewer as "an increase in administra- 
tive costs due to reallocation of the youth originally assigned to the 
schools," the CBOs and their worksite supervisors more often described the 
practice as a determined effort to waste funds rather than allow the CBOs 
to develop creative and innovative programs. Only 2,000 of the original 
3,000 slots were reallocated because of the increase in "administrative 
costs” due to the reallocation. 

Those who needed SPEDY the most, i.e., the most economically disadvar 
taged youth, were the most cheated by Proposition 13. The 14- to 15- year-old 
were probably the hardest hit by the disappearance of the schools , since the'_ 
had been assigned the most classroom training hours. While some prime spon- 
sors set up their own vocational and labor market orientation classes, these 
were not nearly as professional or as effective as the traditional arrange- 
ment with the schools. 

Probably the next hardest hit were those youth who previously got oth( 
port services from agencies that suffered cutbacks due to Proposition 13. 

For example, child care centers which were run by the schools, or which had 
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a local matching share in their budgets were the first to shut down. But 
many of the young girls in the program relied on child care centers to care 
for their children while they participated in SPBDY. Other ripple effects 
from Proposition 13 included the closing down of places which previously hired 
youth, but which relied on the city or county for some or all of their budgets, 
such as the hot lunch programs that provided food for the children at some nur-* 
sury schools and which also hired SPEDY youth to help monitor the children 
during the summer - 

A few of the youngsters complained that there were more crew type situ- 
ations this year, but they may have been a perception of those who served on 
them and preferred some other situation* 


V. THE IMPLICATIONS OF PROPOSITION 13 FOR OTHER STATES 

The timing of Proposition 13 was a critical key to its impact on the eiglu. 
prime sponsors studied. Indeed, all June primary states with SPEDY programs are 
vulnerable in the same manner as California to the effects described in the pre- 
ceding two sections, because of the nature of the planning and implementation 
phase of the SPEDY program and the timing of the state primary initiatives. 

Thus the significance of the preceding sections transcends the eight 
prime sponsors in the sample and, indeed, the State as well. The ultimate goal 
of Jarvis and Gann is to carry the ’’message” of taxing and spending limits to 
every state in the Union, and, finally, to the U.S. Government in an attack on 1' 
federal income tax. Watchful politicians are acting predictably, with some 
prodding by their constituencies, no doubt. 

The President’s responses are limited. If he encourages cutbacks in 
revenues of the magnitude implied by Jarvis-Gann, in an attempt to comply with 
the new national mood, CETA, and hence, SPEDY may experience dwindling national 
appropriations for new obligational authority, but at a time when the programs a. 
costing more at the local level due to increases and impositions of new taxes, 
fees, fares, etc. Thus, SPEDY may be caught in a pinch and may be forced to 
make some hard choices. 

I'Thether the states will stampede toward tax ana spending limitation measur- 
by means of constitutional amendments or legislation, is, as yet, unpredictable. 
In the November elections, eighteen measures of the tax or spending limit variety 
were introduced in seventeen states (California and Tennessee had previously 
passed measures) . Twelve of these measures passed, while six failed. Some 
writers view the twelve "wins” as a sure sign that the issue is gaining momontuirO 
others view the six ’’losses” as equally definite evidence that the issue is 
cooling off. 
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Most will agree, however, that the seeds of Jarvis-Gann “fever” arc 
widespread: forty-one of the fifty states in the union have large surplus 

according to latest budget estimates for the current year, but only 22 have 
had per capita property tax increases greater than the national average in 
past decade}^ (California was not one of these) while of the fourteen state, 
who have passed tax limitation measures, only five had above average increr 
There is no appartent correlation between efforts to enact measures of the 
Jarvis-Gann variety and the actual state tax loads* 

Since the economic fallout of tax and spending limitation measures i 
delayed by the state governments when they "bail-out" the localities, the 
predicted doom which we are told to expect will occur so far in the future 
that more measures will have had a chance to be introduced in other states , 
and the outcomes will probably be blamed on economic conditions of the time 

In sum, we can probably expect the twelve states that have enacted u 
— or spending — limitation measures to undergo long-term effects on emplc 
ment and training programs similar to California’s, although the short-ten^i 
effects may not be as drastic, since the implementation phase of SPEDY was 
not jeopardized by the November elections. We can expect, however, the 
June ballot in 1980 to carry Proposition 13- like measures in many of the 
remaining states, and in those states which pass them, short-term effects 
similar to California’s on SPEDY programs. 
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OVERVIEW 


The final report of the 1978 Vocational Exploration Pro- 
gram (VEP) co-sponsored by the National Alliance of 
Business (NAB) and the AFL-CIO Human Resources Develop- 
ment Institute (HRDI) contributes to the existing know- 
ledge of VEP applications by describing the special 
emphasis component which was implemented to determine 
the efficacy of targeting VEPs for handicapped youth 
and youthful offenders and to set up VEP models 
emphasizing nontraditional job roles. More than 
1500 youth participated in the special emphasis com- 
ponents, Of the 135 VEP programs, 16 were exclusively 
special emphasis, 80 combined special emphasis with 
the traditional models and 39 had no special emphasis 
components . 

A handicapped component was included in 56 VEP projects 
with the most common types of impairments being blindness 
or impaired vision, deafness or impaired hearing, mental 
retardation, emotional disorders and physical disabilities. 
A variety of approaches were designed including: targeting 
to a specific impairment; mixing youth with various 
impairments; and, the most common approach, which was to 
"mainstream” handicapped with nonhandicapped youth. Many 
of the more successful programs instituted a "buddy system” 
which matched a handicapped and a nonhandicapped youth 
with positive results for both. While this report indi- 
cates that no single approach is best, it does conclude 
that VEP can be an effective method of orienting handi- 
capped youth to the world of work. 

Youthful offenders were included in 71 programs with four 
operated exclusively for offenders. Unlike the handi- 
capped component, a best approach was identified for 
offenders. Experience documented that mixing and 
mainstreaming, with special group and some individual 
counseling, was the most effective model. As expected, 
the youthful offenders were generally bright, fast 
learners with discipline being the greatest impediment 
to success. The termination rate was the highest for 
the offender projects. An effective activity for im- 
proving behavior and highlighting the implications of 
criminal activity on future employment prospects was ^ to 
include special visits to prisons, courts and detention 
centers and discussion sessions with ex-convicts. 
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The nontraditional special emphasis proved the most 
difficult to assess* Fifty-nine projects incorporated 
a special nontraditional component. As is generally 
the case with nontraditional components, most of the 
focus was geared to women, however, there were a sub- 
stantial number of young men involved in job experiences 
usually held by women. The recruitment process was 
found to be the most critical element in developing 
a successful project. Careful interviewing for partic- 
ipants and orientation for employers resulted in 
positive attitudinal changes. There was general agree- 
ment from project operators, employers and youth that 
this component was a success. 

While the 1978 VEP program involved a continuing improve- 
ment and more definitive confirmation that VEP is a 
successful concept, the special emphasis component proved 
particularly interesting and further documented that the 
VEP approach has multiple applications and designs. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Ad)rnin.ist?;a,tojc 

Offi^ce o^ Youth. p?rpgtams 



INTRODUCTION 


The Vocational Exploration Progran (VHP) is co-sponsored fay the 
National Alliance of Business (NAB) and the AFL-CIO Human Resources 
Development Institute (HRDI), VEP is designed to provide young people 
with an opportunity to explore a variety of jobs and career opportunities 
that are offered in the private sector. It is primarily an educational 
and motivational experience to acquaint youth with the tasks, working 
conditions, educational, mental, physical and skill requirements of 
various careers and jobs. Such exposure is directed to developing 
the appropriate attitudes and appreciation of what is required to 
successfully transit from school to v/ork, compete in the job market, 
and to motivate youth co acquire the education, training and skills 
requi red, 

VEP beg~n in 1976 as a national pilot program. At that time, 236 
youth were enrolled in programs in eighteen cities. In 1977» VEP expanded 
to 63 cities and extended the enrollee capacity to 5»000 economically 
disadvantaged youth. The 1978 summer program maintained operations in 
63 areas with 135 programs serving youth, A special anphasis component 
was added to the 1973 program to target the enrollment of handicapped 
youth, youthful offenders and to develop programs emphasizinq non- 
traditional job roles, 

VEP was funded fay the Department of Labor, Employment and Training 
Adninistration under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) of 1973, Contract # 99-8454-33-16. 



The information gathered for this report has been derived from 
various questionnaires, subcontractor reports, field assessments, 
and continuous coovnunications between national staff and program 
operators* 

The forms and questionnaires used were: 

a) Coordinators Qjjestionnaire and'^Special Emphasis Supplements 

b) Participating Employer Questionnaire 

c) VEP Program Summary Report 

d) Program Narrative 

e) Quarterly Summary of Youth Characteristics 

f) Termination Summary 

g) Final Invoice Package 

h) Field Assessment Forms 
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National Alliance of Business 

The National Alliance of Business is a unique partnership of business^ 
labor, government, and education working to secure jobs and training for 
the disadvantaged, Vietnam veterans, needy youth and ex-offenders. Establish- 
ed in 1968 at the request of President Johnson, the Alliance has since 
received several expanded mandates fronj subsequent administrations. Based 
in Washington, D,C,, NAB involves more than 4,000 men and women, the majority 
of whom are business executives on loan and paid by their companies for 
periods ranging from 3 months to 2 years. 

Since its inception, the Alliance has been instrumental in hiring more 
than 2*2 million disadvantaged persons. Since the veterans program begar 
in 1971 j NAB has found jobs for more than 800,000 veterans. It has secured 
more than>1.6 million summer jobs for needy youth, and it began efforts on 
behalf of ex-offenders in July 1973^ placing more than 35,000 ex-offenders 
in private sector jobs. These opportunities have involved more than 
100,000 participating companies throughout the nation, 

AFL-CIO Human Resources Development Institute 

The Human Resources Development Institute is the manpower arm of the 
AFL-CIO, wrking to promote job opportunities for disadvantaged unemployed 
and underemployed men, women and youth. It uses the talent and expertise 
found in America's trade unions, building on their long experience in skill 
training. The programs which HRDI supports aims to overcome problems such 
as lack of skills, insufficient education, discrimination, language dif- 
ficulties, and other barriers that may keep American working people from 
realizing their potential, A major objective is to provide the training 



and work experience that will enable such workers to develop the skills 
they need to obtain and keep decent jobs, 

HRDI services the needs of a broad spectrum of une«7iployed and under- 
employed, Ex-offenders, women in non-traditional jobs, youth and most 
recently handicapped individuals are among the groups vhose employment 
barriers HRDI staff works closely with estate and local labor groups to 
solve, 

HRDI is an integral part of the American labor movement and works 
closely with the AFL-CIO's trade and service departments. Based in 
Washington, D, C,, its field staff — men and women drawn from the ranks 
of experienced trade unionists — are located in 60 cities. They work 
closely with government, business and cotmiunity groups in developing 
job training and placement programs. 

Su bco nt racto rs 

For-profit companies and non-profit organizations such as labor unions, 
community development corporations. Chambers of Coirmerce and private educa- 
tional institutions were eligible to submit VHP proposals. These organiza- 
tions subcontracted directly with the National VHP Contract Center in 
Washington, D.C, 

A total of 135 individual subcontractors participated in this summer's 
VEP. This included 70 private, non-profit organizations which served 3,535 
enrol lees, 24 labor organizations which served 1,887 enrol lees, 24 for-profit 
businesses serving 424 enrol lees and 18 non-profit business organizations 
which served 1,251 enrol lees. 



There are basically two kinds of subcontracting arrangements under 
the VEP design — single sponsor and the umbrella sponsor. This summer, 

VEP subcontracted with 35 single sponsors and 100 umbrella sponsors. 

The single sponsor Is usually a large for-profit company that takes 
responsibility for designing and operating a VEP witr ■ the confines of 
the company. Generally, youth participating in a siny.e sponsored VEP 
will have the opportunity to rotate among the various departments in the 
company and explore the multitude of functions which are performed within 
that company. The youth may also spend time with subsidiaries of the parent 
company. 

The single sponsor approach allows the enrol lee to get a well-rounded 
view of a particular enterprise. Rotating through departments gives youth 
a sense of how the company "works" — the interdependency of the depart- 
ments and their respective responsibilities within the organizational 
structure. However, this approach has limitations in that, while the youth 
are exposed to a number of occupations and career areas, they are usually 
exposed to only one industry. In order to compensate for this, many single 
sponsor subcontractors supplemented the on-site experience with field trips 
and tours to other companies and included cultural and educational activities 
The second type of subcontract arrangement is the "umbrella" sponsor. 
This design designates as the subcontractor an organization which recruits 
participating employers to serve as worksites. Participating employers 
may be for-profit companies, labor organizations, non-profit agencies or 
business organizations. The central subcontractor assumes all administra- 
tive responsibilities and manages the programs operating at participating 
employer worksites. By allowing a subcontractor to sponsor other employers 
under an umbrella, it is often easier to attract greater employer involvement 
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because they are relieved of administrative responsi bi 1 i ties. and paperwork. 

This approach maximizes enrol lee exposure to the world of work while 
minimizing the negative responses of employers to "red tape," In this sub- 
contract agreement, enrol lees may rotate within a company or 
organization, and also among the various participating employers. The 
umbrella design usually requires additional marketing efforts to identify 
participating employers and a more complex enrollee scheduling structure 
than single company programs. 

Marketing 

Marketing the VEP program with employers and potential subcontractors 
is a major part of the planning process and often is ongoing throughout 
the program. In addition, this process is probably the most time consum- 
ing and challenging, but key in developing a successful VEP which is 
accepted by the business and labor communities. 

Following NAB/HRDI staff training sessions in March, local NAB/HRDI 
representatives began making preliminary contacts with past VEP employers 
and developed marketing strategies for approaching new employers. Instru- 
mental in the successful marketing of VEP was NAB's relationship with the 
business community, and HRDI's strong support from organized labor and 
their relationship to the business sector. This often cooperative and 
dual effort was helpful in attracting employers to VEP, acquiring sub- 
contractors, and developing linkages between the two. 

Though most of the preliminary efforts in marketing were fruitful, 
the delay in obtaining a national contract proved detrimental to some of 
the relationships established in the early spring. In some areas VEP was 
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in competition with other local summer youth programs in securing worksites, 
The late program start-up resulted in some employers pulling out on the 
cofrrnitments they made in the spring. Therefore, with the assistance of 
local MAB and HRDI, subcontractors had to continue marketing through the 
summer months. 

Marketing techniques varied from program to program. Some chose to 
send coordinators door-to-door, while others implemented phone campaigns 
or mailed out invitations or <^estionnaires. The St, Louis Regional 
Commerce and Growth Association developed an information and fact sheet 
on their organization and VEP to distribute to employers. 

The more common "selling points" used by NAB/HRDI and coordinators 
were; the involvement and stability of NAB and HRDI, the role of the 
coordinator, assured close supervision of youth, and the opportunity for 
employers to influence their future workforce. Employers found it 
particularly appealing that they could participate in VEP leaving the 
administrative responsibilities to the umbrella organization. 

In those cases where the coordinators became involved in marketing 
some difficulties arose in transmitting information to employers and 
"selling" the exploration concept. This was in part due to the lack of 
coordinator orientation to VEP. 

Of equal importance to coordinator orientation is the need for a 
thorough and structured orientation for the participating employers to 
the objectives and intent of the program. Field observations reveal that 
few cities were successful in doing so. The most common justification was 
the lack of lead time. Those who marketed the program with employers felt 
that the inadequate planning time left them under pressure to identify and 
secure worksites and place enrol lees. 
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Those that briefed the employers fully prior to enroll ee placement 
felt that the employer was very responsive to the enrol lee and developed 
an understanding of their role in the program. One complaint was that 
although the top management was well informed regarding VEP, often the 
word was never passed down to the site supervisors who were working 
directly with the youth. Supervisors and other employer personnel some- 
times had a vague conception of the purpose of the progran and their role 
in it. Many coordinators recommended that perspective employers and 
supervisors participate in a training session with coordinators and sub- 
contractors, This would help keep the objective of VEP consistent and 
clear. 

It was also required that union concurrence be obtained for every 
vorksite covered by a collective bargaining agreement. This role was 
normally part of HRDI's activities along with briefing labor officials 
on the program. Where there was no HRDI staff coordinators acquired the 
agreements. Often coordinators expressed difficulty in doing so. 

Marketing responsibilities for NAB and HRDI representatives also 
included securing speakers and resources for presentations on the free 
enterprise system, collective bargaining, apprenticeship and labor 
history. Often, the local NAB and HRDI representatives presented these 
topics personally to the VEP enrol lees. 
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COORDINATORS 

The VEP coordinators continue to be the key to the success of any 
VEP program. More than any other individual, the coordinator is in a 
position to impact upon the youth enrolled. Three hundred fifty-nine 
(359) VEP coordinators were paid by program funds at a rate of $5,00 per 
hour. It was recommended that one coordinator be hired for every 20-30 
youth. Subcontractors serving handicapped youth or youthful offenders 
requiring additional supervision could apply for additional coordinators. 
The need for additional staff was documented in the proposal process and 
the final determination was made by the VEP Contract Center, Coordinators 
could work up to 48o hours during the program allowing for 120 hours of 
pre-program planning and marketing and 80 hours after the conclusion of 
youth participation to complete the necessary paperwork to close out 
the program. In addition to salaried coordinators, many subcontractors 
recruited in-house or "donated" coordinators from their own staff or from 
participating employers, prime sponsors and other specialized youth serv- 
ing agencies. 

Of the 498 coordinators who responded to the Coordinator Questionnaire, 
169 were identified as certified teachers or guidance counselors. Most of 
the coordinators had previous experience with youth as staff on other 
youth programs, or had other past experience in youth servicing agencies. 

In addition, many had experience working with specific target groups as 
those served in VEP. 

The responsibilities of the coordinators are extensive, and their role 
in VEP crucial. Coordinators were basically responsible for; 
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• Assisting HAB and HRDI staff to ‘^narket" the program with 
employers, labor officials and other groups; 

• Assisting subcontractors, NAB and HRDI staff to plan and 
develop program curriculum and specific program components; 

• Arranging for speakers, films, field trips and other activities 
within the program; 

• Administering applications, questionnaires, pre- and post-tests 
to the appropriate individuals; 

• Assisting the subcontractor and participating employers with 
problems which arise with VEP youth; 

• Gathering resources for the progr^; 

• Assessing enrollee performance and progress, and where possible, 
investigating the acquisition of academic credit for !/£?;■ 

• Guiding youth to the local remedial services which they need, 
when those needs become apparent; 

• Counseling and instructing youth when necessary; 

• Assisting subcontractor with various achiini strati ve functions. 

Coordinators were usually recruited and hired by the subcontractor 
with local NAB and HRDI 'making occasional referrals and recommendations. 

Due to time constraints, coordinators ware hired through personal referrals 
or identified by the school system, A few of the coordinators had been 
involved in previous VEPs and their experience was invaluable. 

The structure of some programs was such that coordinators often 
operated and administered the program with technical assistance from the 
subcontracting agency or local NAB and HRDI when necessary. Some coordinators 
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rec^ived an orientation to VHP conducted by local NAB/HRDI staff ancl the 
subcontract! n9 agencies* Tliis orientation usuelly included a briefing 
on program rules, regulations and objectives and the development of the 
local plan. In Boston, coordinators were trained in job search techniques 
by a professional donated from the University of Massachusetts, Coordinator 
who did not receive orientation felt it was a disadvantage in operating the 
program. Subcontractors felt that in many cases there was not enough plan* 
ning time to provide adequate orientation and training for coordinators 
and suggested that in future programs the VEP Contract Center provide 
additional support in this area. 

On the whole, coordinators were recruited at a very late stage, due to 
the delay at the national level in awarding subcontracts. Often, these 
coordinators had little involvement in the marketing process and had to 
adninister program designs already established by the subcontractors and 
NAB/HRDI local staff. On the other hand, some coordinators were given full 
responsibility for developing Worksites, curriculum, arranging for field 
trips and speakers and recruited youth in an unreasonably short period of 
time. The concensus of the coordinators is that considerably more start- 
up time is needed to implement a well -organized and successful VEP. 

In spite of the Inadequacy of planning time, a number of coordinators 
exhibited creativity and ingenuity in their VEP design. Many coordinators 
worked continuously throughout the program to find exciting and motivating 
activities to supplement the on-site experience. One of the programs in 
San Francisco, under the auspices of Shelter Institute, Inc. assisted the 
enrollees to establish their own union. (A description of this program 
can be found in the Case Study Section.) In addition, the coordinator 
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tapped her personal resources to develop field trips in which the enrcllees 
could participate, not merely observe. One such trip was to the Mud Flats 
of the San Francisco Bay Area to visit an artist's sculpture project. Most 
of the enrol lees had never been to this area and were unfamiliar with art 
as an occupation and career. The artists working on the Mud Flat project 
talked with the enrollees about their ^career and instructed them on the use 
of tools, Enrollees were split up into groups and given materials to build 
their own mud flat sculpture. This project introduced them to a new career 
area, gave them a sense of accomplishment at having created a piece of art, 
helped them to work better in a group situation and gave them a sense of 
pride for contributing to the beautification of San Francisco, 

Many coordinators developed and incorporated useful and interesting 
exercises into the seminar sessions. In Tampa, some of the youth established 
their own business designing and making button pins. The Syracuse VEP 
enrollees established a government unit with elected enrollee representatives. 
Other program coordinators were particularly successful in finding useful 
and relevant films, guest speakers and instructional materials for distri- 
bution- To a large degree, the coordinators efforts inspired the enrollees 
interest in the program and helped to motivate the youth. The coordinators 
generally felt that activities which required “active" participation of 
youth were the most successful . 

An effective and widely used activity to assist youth in developing job 
search skills was mock interviewing. A number of the coordinators obtained 
video tape equipment to show the enrollees what their weaknesses and 
strengths are through this process. A few of the coordinators required 
the enrollees to interview with their worksite employer for their position. 
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This helped to give them a realistic situation and feedback on their inter- 
V i ew tech n i que s . 

Each subcontractor employed between one and four coordinators. In 
programs with more than one coordinator, often the responsibilities were 
equally divided and each coordinator took charge of a portion of the 
enrollees. Some programs designated one coordinator as the "lead" coordinator 
to oversee the administrative tasks of the program. This was particularly, 
important in programs with a large number of coordinators in order to ensure 
cohesion and organization, VEP cities which had more than one program 
operating attempted to organize regular, informal meetings of all the 
coordinators to share experiences and exchange ideas and information. 

The local administrative structure varied from program to program* 

Usually coordinators reported to the Executive Director of the subcontract- 
ing agency or the youth program director under the Executive Director while 
other coordinators were given almost complete autonomy in operating VEP, 

Coordinators generally had a sincere interest in the program and 
developed an excellent rapport with the enrollees. Their role often 
extended beyond the scope of career counseling and program activities to 
helping youth overcome personal problems. 

Supervision in the VEP program is essential for the enrollees. Because 
VEP is not a work experience program, but a learning experience, the continu- 
ous support and input of the coordinators is important in order to bring co- 
hesion to the various program components. In addition, many employers noted 
that the presence of supervisors made the program more attractive to them. 

It is to the advantage of both the employer and the enrol lee to have the 
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coordinator serve as liaison. With the assistance of coordinators, youth 
were matched to suitable worksites, in which the enrollee and employer were 
satisfied. Most coordinators performed some sort of career interest survey 
during orientation and then attempted to match the youth with at least one 
of the sites that tied into the youth's interests. A fev'^ of the smaller 
prograns were able to first determine the youth's career interest and then 
market the program to recruit the appropriate employers. Even with the most 
careful matching, coordinators found themselves having to identify new 
employers' and shifting enrollees during the operation stages of the program. 
About half of the coordinators who responded to the questionnaire indicated 
that they were involved in job placement after VEP. 

Coordinators who v^ere involved in marketing the program found the 
greatest- barriers to be the late start-up date and selling the exploration 
approach. By the time coordinators were brought on board to recruit 
employers, other summer youth programs had succeeded in obtaining many 
available worksites. As a result, some employers identified as giving 
a tentative commitment to VEP in early spring had backed out. Coordinators 
felt employers were not always receptive to the exploration concept, as 
they feared constant rotation would disrupt their operations. Other employers 
thought one or two weeks at a particular job would be insufficient time for 
youth to really learn about that job. A more detailed discussion of this 
problem and the resulting work experience activities are discussed in 
following sections. 
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SPECIAl EMPHASIS VEP 

A minimum of $1.5 million of the $6.5 million 1978 budget was reserved 
for Special Emphasis programs. " The purpose of the Special Emphasis component 
was to recruit handicapped youth and youthful offenders, to encourage pro- 
gran operators to design VEPs giving consideration to their needs and employ- 
ment problems, and set up programs emphasizing non-traditional job roles, 
6683 youth served in the 1978 programs, 631 were handicapped, 
736 were youthful offenders, and 567 participated in non-traditional 
empl oym'ent activities. The total of Special Buphasis youth enrolled exceeded 
the contract goal of reaching 1,500 youth in these special areas. 

\/ariat!ohs of VEP Design 

Local subcontractors were given the option to participate in Special 
Emphasis VEPs and encouraged to design prugrams which included these youth. 
Three basic types of designs emerged to serve youth. 

Type. I, Special Emphasis Only 

Sixteen (l6) programs limited enrollment to economically 
disadvantaged youth who were either handicapped, youthful 
offenders and/or youth to b.e exposed to non-traditional 
job roles. These prograns were designed specifically to 
assist the particular group in understanding their special 
barriers to employment. Vocational exploration and class- 
room activities were geared toward the target group involved 
to provide them with additional support and meet their unique 
needs. 
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Type II. Special Emphasis Plus Regular VEP 

Eighty (80) programs Included a percentage of one or 
more special emphasis enrol lees and also served Regular 
VEP enrol lees. While enrolling a mixture of youth, these 
programs sometimes maintained separate activities and 
support services for the mixed groups, recognizing their 
different needs. Generally, youth participated together 
in most activities. 

Type III, Regular Only 

Thirty-nine (39) programs did not include Special Emphasis 
components and merely involved CETA certified youth with- 
out the characteristics of the Special Emphasis Youth, 

Definitions of Youth Served 

Handicapped Youth ; Youth who are CETA certified as‘ economically disad- 
vantaged and have mental or physical impairments which create barriers 
to employment. 

Youthful Offenders ; Youth who are CETA certified as economically disad- 
vantaged and have been involved with the criminal justice system. This 
includes youth in pre-trial diversion or alternative progr^s, probation, 
parole or incarcerated in juvenile correctidnal institutions, 

Non-Traditional Employment : While all program operators were encouraged 
to promote the prevention of sexual -stereotyping, economically disad- 
vantaged young women and men were identified to participate in non- 
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traditional jobs and job roles* Some VEP women explored the work of 
carpenters, masons, truck loaders, telephone lineman, and morticians, 
while VEP men explored fields such as day care, cosmetology, sewing, 
secretarial /clerical and fashion design* The majority of the youth 
on these programs were young women. 

Regular Youth ; Youth who are CETA certified as economically disad- 
vantaged, and were not identified to participate under the special 
components. 
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HANDICAPPED COMPONENT 

The handicapped component was included in ^6 UEP programs across the 
country. The most prevalent types of impairments that were identified 
included blindness or impaired vision, deafness or impaired hearing, 
moderate to mild mental retardation, learning disabled and emotional dis- 
orders. There were also a number of eprollees confined to wheelchairs 
and limited by other physical disabilities. 

Many of the enroll ees required special transportation, special access 
to buildings, had low reading and comprehension levels, and the deaf 
required interpreters in many cases. 

A variety of approaches were used by local program operators. Some 
programs targeted for a specific impairment (i.e., deaf students) others 
recruited youth with a mix of impairments. These differences led to the 
emergence of multiple approaches in designing and structuring V£Ps for 
handicapped youth. 

The most common approach was "mainstreaming." This type of program 
mixed both handicapped and non-handicapped enrollees. Coordinators designed 
a general program for all of the youth with no special treatment of the 
handicapped. Many coordinators contend that mainstreaming handicapped youth 
IS the most effective means for removing the stigma associated with handicap- 
ped persons, and helps youth to better perceive their role in a non-handicapped 
environment. In the majority of mainstream programs this approach was 
successful in building the confidence of the handicapped individuals and 
in strengthening their ability to relate to the non-handi capped world. 

It is especially effective for those youth with less severe handicaps. 
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However, youth with more severe impairments and no employment experience 
seemed to have difficulty with a straight mainstream program. In response 
to this, many of the more successful programs instituted a "buddy system" 
whereby a handicapped youth would be matched up with a "regular" enrollee. 
"Buddies" would provide one another with support and assistance in all 
phases of the program. Regular enrol lees involved in a buddy system pro- 
gram felt they came out of the experience with a better understanding 
about the handicapped and an increased sense of responsibility. 

One effect of the buddy system on the handicapped youth was that they 
were forced to accept responsibility so as not to let down their "buddies," 
This acceptance of responsibility was observed to have aided in building 
self-confidence as the program progressed. 

Another approach involved "mixing" the handicapped youth with other 
enrol lees for selected activities and designing the remainder of activities 
specifically to meet the needs of the target group. Often, a separate 
orientation was held for deaf enrol lees or mentally retarded enrol lees to 
assure the successful conmunication of program objectives and information. 

In programs that recruited youth with severe physical handicaps that limited 
movement, field trips were planned separately or replaced by a more appropriate 
activity. 

Coordinators in virtually every mixed or mainstreamed handicapped progran 
stated that all youth developed "human sensitivity" and that the non-handicap- 
ped youth became very protective of their "buddies," This experience served 
to strengthen peer relationships which the youth deemed valuable. 

There were also a handful of programs which served handicapped youth 
cclusively. These programs recruited only young people who were impaired, 
jally from an exclusive source, and designed and structured the program to 
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meet the youth's specific needs. One such progran was operated in San 
Antonio by Goodwill Rehabilitation Service for handicapped youth. This 
program consisted of 2p enroll ees with varied impairments and employed 
coordinators with expertise in dealing with the handicapped. 

One of the most unique aspects of the program was that all worksite 
assignments, films and classroom materials were presented by handicapped 
persons. The field trip guides were themselves handicapped and served 
as foie models to reinforce the self-image of the enrol lees. In addition, 
enrollees received formal and informal counseling from specially trained 
coordinators. This type of approach, while it lacks the "regular" youth 
model and support, provides a program which can target specific needs. 

One coordinator of an exclusive program felt it was a 'Vnore concen- 
trated" program# "I directed all of my energies toward identifying the 
barriers to employment that handicapped youth face and then helping them 
to break through those barriers and the ones they've built themselves," 
Cormion in this more intensive approach is the attempt to develop special 
classroom material s and appropriate worksite placements. In Memphis, a 
blind female enrollee was placed with a radio station for the blind. This 
not only offers exposure to a career that is challenging to the enrollee, 
but also provides a working environment that is tailored to the needs of 
the blind enrollee. There are a number of such examples where the needs 
of enrollees were met by exploring- and utilizing local resources to the 
fullest. 

While it is difficult to determine which approach is the best, it 
is safe to conclude that all three — mainstreaming, mixing and exclusive 
handicapped programs — achieved varied levels of success and could all be 
considered effective means by which to orient handicapped youth to the 
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worT d of Work. 

The coordinators are the essential ingredient in a successful program 
for handicapped youth. Their roles and responsibilities extend far beyond 
that which is required for other target group populations. Special care 
and careful consideration has to be given to every aspect of the classroom 
or instructional curricula and in particular v/hen developing worksites 
with private employers. Coordinators indicated that for the severely 
mentally retarded and physically impaired it was difficult to rechuit 
employers, and finding suitable worksites was a challenging task. On the 
other hand, the nature of some handicapped youth was such that their 
impairment l^ou^d not interfere with the day-to-day tasks at the worksite. 

Coordinators for handicapped youth often need special skills and an 
understanding of the youth's impairments. They must have the imagination 
to aid employers in works i te modification and be a continuing resource to 
both youth and employers in working out basic matching barriers. 

The survey questionnaire of coordinators indicated that employers 
were generally receptive to the handicapped youth as "workers" and felt 
that on the whole handicapped youth are more enthusiastic about learning 
and Working, generally more dependable and less of a discipline problem 
than other youth. 

Bnployers were very willing to modify the worksites as needed and 
derived- a great deal of satisfaction from having provided a service to this 
population* Employers who were adequately oriented to the program and to 
the problons of the handicapped enrol lees assigned to them, seemed to gain 
a deeper sensitivity to the employment needs of the handicapped and made 
special provisions for the VEP youth or for improving conditions for their 
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own or future handicapped workers. An important aspect in any VEP 
program^ but particularly in those which served the handicapped^ is 
assuring that the performance expectations approximate the enrol lee's 
abilities and include goal-related tasks which are realistic and 
attainable. This helps to facilitate the improvement of enrol lee 
sel f-confidence. 

Most of the coordinators responsible for supervising the handicapped 
were specialists or had prior experience in working with the handicapped. 
Experienced signers for the hearing impaired enrol lees was a necessity 
as were coordinators expertise in a number of areas. It was al'so' helpful 

if the handicapped youth was placed with an on-site supervisor who had 
experience working with the handicapped. Coordinators who had groups 
with more than one type of handicapped found dealing with handicapped 
youth's needs extremely difficult when structuring activities appropriate 
for all youth. There were instances in the mixed and mainstreamed pro- 
grams where the program was directed primarily tov/ard the "regular" youth 
and the handicapped enrol lees' needs were incidental or virtually ignored. 
Many coordinators felt they did not want to deprive the "regular" enrollees 
of a firm or speaker simply because it was over the heads of the mentally 
retarded enrollees. The solution to this problem.was to structure plan- 
ning time to make suitable arrangements. Earlier identification of enrollees 
would also help to alleviate this problem and allow for greater support 
from organizations which deal regularly with particular impairments. 

An important aspect of the handicapped component is the establishment 
and development of relationships and linkages with other public and 
private agencies- which serve the handicapped,. VEP subcontractors and local 
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NAB and HRDI staff were encouraged to contact agencies which could provide 
referrals, technical assistance and financial or supportive services to the 
handicapped enrollees, HRDI’s local Handicapped Specialists were useful 
in identifying and securing this type of aid. Subcontractors vAo did so 
indicated that the agencies were helpful in specific tasks, such as 
providing staff referrals, counseling, identifying employers who would be 
willing to accept handicapped enrollees and contributing relevant films 
and instructional materials. However, a significant portion of the sub- 
contractors did not establish any contacts as they felt the coordinators 
possessed sufficient expertise or they felt planning time was not 
sufficient. 

The agencies and organizations most commonly approached for recruit- 
ing youth were the State Bureaus of Employment Service, Bureaus of Vocationa 
Rehabilitation, Community Colleges, public School Systems, special schools 
for particular groups. Mayor's and Governor's Commissions on Handicapped, 
private agencies, foundations and community centers. 

Most handicapped components included at least one day per week for 
classroom or seminar sessions helping to increase the youth's awareness 
and understanding of the barriers to employment which handicapped workers 
face. Coordinators felt that visual presentations and simulated work 
experience were the most successful, components for handicapped youth-. 
Simulation enabled the handicapped enrollees to experience the work tasks 
first-hand,- while a1 lowing- them to- progress at their own pace and receive 
closer Instruction. Enrollees also received information regarding jobs and 
careers which they might pursue given their particular handicap. 
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As indicated by-the survey questionnaire administered to coordinators, 
the handicapped enrol lees as a group showed substantial improvement by the 
end of the program in communication skills, self-image and self-confidence 
and improved attitudes toward assuming responsibility. These self improve- 
ments are especially important for handicapped youth seeking entry to the 
labor market. The enrollees themselves expressed delight at their achieve- 
ments during VHP, For many, VHP provided the incentive to persist in 
personal developments and pursue employment goals, 

A consistant recommendation for improving VEPs for handicapped youth 
was that of revising or waiving the economically disadvantaged criteria for 
this segment of the population. Subcontractors and coordinators stated that 
they had great difficulty in identifying and recruiting youth who were both 
handicapped and eligible for CETA certification. Coordinators felt strongly 
that handicapped youth have enough inherent employment problems and should 
not be subject to the eligibility criteria imposed by the current CETA 
regulations. Many of the subcontractors who proposed to serve a given number 
of handicapped youth had to reduce their original estimates, some substantially, 
because of their'inabil ity to recruit eligible handicapped enrollees. 

The handicapped enrollees represented a vast range of impairments and 
subsequently required special consideration in a number of areas. Some 
enrollees required special transportation accomodations, specially prepared 
instructional materials and worksite arrangements, additional counseling and 
supportive services and special instructors on staff. These special considera- 
tions were allowable costs in the UEP program and consequently the average 
cost per handicapped enrol lee is greater than the average cost per enroll ee 
in other youth categories. 



OFFENDER COMPONENT 


Of the 135 VEP subcontractors, approximately 71 involved youthful 
offenders in their programs. As with the handicapped component, most 
youthful offenders were mixed with other types of enrol lees, or main- 
streamed into the regular component. Only four subcontractors operated 
a VEP exclusively for offenders. 

Progrart coordinators felt mixing and mainstreaming youthful offenders 
to be the best approach. Using other enrol lees as role models was thought 
to have a positive influence on the offender's behavior. In addition, 
coordinators felt it was particularly effective to match responsible youth 
with the youthful offenders. Some programs took extra caution to place 
no more than two offenders at any worksite. 

Site visits and the results of the questionnaire administered to 
coordinators indicated thaf the majority of the youthful offenders were 
recruited and selected from private youth serving agencies and probation. 
Coordinators had little difficulty identifying eligible youthful offenders 
with the assistance of state, local and federal institutions, parole boards 
and other referral sources. 

This target population was characterized by coordinators and participat- 
ing employers as being generally more difficult to manage than any of the 
other groups,- They also felt that the youthful offenders were usually 
bright and fast learners, however, "discipline was their greatest setback 
in truly succeeding at the worksite," 

To assist the offenders in modifying undesirable behavior. Virtually 
all of the programs with offender components held "rap sessions," or special 
counseling sessions with individuals or groups on a regular basis. The 
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counseling was usually focused on personal problems rather than career 
information* Many of the comments from the youth were expressions of 
gratitude to the coordinators for their concern and help in "getting 
their heads together" so that they might function more effectively in a 
work environment. 

In addition to counseling, special efforts were made by the coordinators 
to recruit employers who would be patient, understanding of the problems 
of youthful offenders, and could provide an experience in which offenders 
could succeed and build self-confidence. Few coordinators thought it 
inappropriate to inform the employer that the enrollee was a youthful 
offender* Other coordinators explained that a portion of the enrol lees 
placed with that employer were offenders, but felt it was beneficial not 
to identify the individuals. Those offenders wlio remained anonymous had 
mixed reactions about their anonimity. Many felt it was to their advantage 
because it allowed them to participate without pre-judgement and thus could 
relate to employers better. On the other hand, some felt that it would be 
more advantageous if the employer was aware of their offender status and 
could see that they were successful in the program irregardless of "labels," 
In fact, many employers who were informed of offender enrollees expressed 
pleasant surprise regarding the youth's performance and progress, A num- 
ber of employers expressed more positive attitudes regarding youthful 
offenders as a result of their involvement in this'VEP component. 

The of fender— programs were not without -their problems, — ^There were a 
small number of incidents surrounding discipline problems and undesirable 
behavior. Many youthful offenders who violated the rules of the program 
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or the employer were terminated. The termination rate for youthful offender 
enrol lees was the highest of all the groups. In cases where the violation 
or behavior problems were minor, coordinators made every effort to counsel 
the youth and make worksite changes to provide the youth with another chance. 

Most of the offender programs incorporated special activities into the 
VEP design for this target group. These activities included visits to 
prisons, courts and detention centers, speakers from various areas of 
criminal justice including ex-convicts and sessions on the implications 
of criminal records on future employment opportunities. 

These activities helped to heighten the awareness of all youth regard- 
ing their behavior options and the consequences. Youth in the Miami-Oade 
Chamber of Comnerce program became very aware of behavior options as a result 
of their experience working in a residential home for destitute alcoholics. 
The youth at this worksite assisted the staff in counseling the residents, 
developing activities for the residents, and providing -the residents with 
general personal care. The three VEP enrollees which were interviewed had 
the common observation that the development of human potential is of utmost 
importance. Their experience with helping those less fortunate inspired 
two of the youth to continue their education in pursuit of counseling and 
social services. The coordinators noted that their self-image had improved 
greatly and they had an increased interest in assuming responsibility. 
According to the questionnaire, the offender group as a whole showed improve- 
ment in.these two areas.. Communication skills were lacking and few enrollees 
exhibited improvement in this area. Many coordinators feel this is due in 
part to inadequate educational background in basic skills. The offender 
group also represented a high percentage of high school dropouts in VEP. 
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A small percentage of the youthful offenders were residents of institu- 
tions while participating in VEP. Special arrangements were made with the 
appropriate officials to have the youth released for participation. Often, 
the institution v/ould provide transportation and additional counseling for 
youth. In Providence and a few other cities, the experience gained and 
progress made v/hile in the VEP program aided youth to become eligible for 
release from the institution. Coordinators found correctional institutions 
very cooperative and supportive of the progran. 
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NON-TRADITIONAL COMPONENT 

The non-traditional component is probably the most difficult to 
assess. VEP subcontractors were encouraged to emphasize non-traditional 
employment roles with all enrollees. Ideally, this should be incorporated 
into the overall objectives of all local program plans and not treated as 
a special emphasis area. However, it was included as a special component 
in VEP for the purposes of experimentation in order to identify effective 
Ways of attracting both youth and employers to non-traditional job roles, 

Fifty-nine subcontractors were identified as having implemented a 
non-traditional jobs component. This number does not include programs 
which added information on non-traditional jobs into their overall program 
design. There were also programs, as in Allentown, which utilized vocational 
technical schools and all students rotated among the various shops to be 
exposed to traditional and non-traditional jobs. Allentown youth, both 
men and women, were instructed fn auto mechanics, electronics, plumbing, 
textiles and apparell, and culinary arts. In addition to emphasizing 
non-traditional jobs on the basis of sex, many programs exposed enrollees 
to jobs which are not traditionally held by young people or minorities. 

Program survey questionnaires indicated that while most non-traditional 
components were geared toward women, there was a substantial number of young 
men experiencing and observing jobs traditionally held by women. While- 
VEP females explored the fields such as construction, masonry, plumbing, 
carpentry, auto mechanics and landscaping, some VEP males were involved 
in day care, clerical and secretarial positions, teaching and nurses' 
assistants. One of the most non-traditional experiences was the young 
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woman who participated as a mortician's assistant. She was responsible for 
preparing death notices for newspapers, making funeral arrangements, riding 
in the lead car of the funeral procession with the director and she observed 
all aspects of body preparation. The enroll ee developed such a keen interest 
in this field that she has enrolled in a program for mortuary science. The 
young woman was also offered a part-time, two-year apprenticeship v;i th the 
employer v^ile she is in school. 

The recruitment process for non-traditionat enrol lees had a significant 
effect on the outcomes of this component. Those subcontractors who carefully 
interviewed youth to determine their interest in non-tradi tional job roles 
had greater success with the program than those which arbitarily designated 
certain enrollees to participate in this component. Some of the enrol lees 
who had not originally choosen to be in the non-tradi tional component had 
changed their attitudes toward non-traditional employment and indicated 
they would pursue careers in this area. On the other hand, it was cofrmon, 
especially among the fanale participants, that they preferred traditional 
jobs. Many of the young women were adverse to wearing 'Vnen's" work clothes 
and getting dirty. They felt jobs which required neat attire to be more 
prestigious. These v/omen felt more comfortable behind a typewriter than 
under a car, but felt it was a beneficial experience. Regardless of their 
preference for particular physical tasks, most women had positive attitudes 
regarding the elimination of sexual stereotyping and the basic philosophy 
of emphasizing non-traditional job roles. 

The coordinators in San Diego, from the Chicano Federation, noted 
that inspiring young latin vximen to pursue non-traditional careers is 
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extremely challenging. Latin culture and customs dictate very specific 
and traditional roles for women and do not encourage women to seek non- 
traditional activities. So for these young Latin vomen the VEP experience 
Was new and adventurous, but they had trouble reconciling personal and 
cultural conflicts. 

Although it was somewhat more difficult to get young men interested 
and involved in non-traditional job roles, those that did parti cipate in 
this component thoroughly enjoyed it. Coordinators felt it was also 
more difficult to identify non-traditional jobs for men, and for this 
reason, ma1 es were disproportionately underrepresented in this component* 

To supplement on-site experience with non-traditional jobs, coordina- 
tors arranged field trips so that enrol lees could observe men and women 
in other non-traditional job areas and some arranged for interviews with 
these workers or asked them to participate as guest speakers. Many 
programs also included shadowing workers in non-traditional jobs. In 
the classroom setting coordinators generated discussion about sexual 
stereotyping and sexual • barriers to employment. Common film and lecture 
topics included women in the workforce, women and their role in unions, 
women in apprenticeship, women in management and new careers for men and 
women. Soma coordinators also discussed the implications of working 
women raising a family. 

The reactions of employers regarding young people in non-traditional 
job roles was generally favorable. Although some employers were reluctant 
at first, the youth proved the capability in virtually every endeavor. 
Besides helping to change employers' attitudes regarding sexually stereo- 
typed jobs the VEP experience reinforced some employers belief that woman 
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can perform well at "men's” jobs and vice versa. Many employers became 
excited with the possibilities of non-tradi tional employment and some plan 
to change hiring practices and develop their'existing workforceto expand 
the roles of wotmen and men. 

While youth, employers, and coordinators generally agree that this 
VEP component was a success, it was pointed out that young women and men 
should not only be made aware of their employment potential in all fields, 
but it is important to provide them with information on the types of jobs 
which are available. It would be discouraging to interest youth in non- 
traditional job areas where the market is tight. 

Many coordinators included non-traditional career information in 
counseling sessions and classroom activities. Coordinators also covered 
issues such as financial planning and the legal rights of women workers. 

Both men and women in the non-traditional jobs component of VEP showed 
great improvement in their career outlook, were more willing to assume 
responsibility and increased their self-confidence and communication skills. 
The area in which the youth showed the least improvement was peer group 
relationships. Coordinators felt the effect of the role reversal on the 
worksite may have resulted in changes in behavior among peers that did 
not have. time to work themselves out. 
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VEP PROCESS AND. PROGRAM DESIGN 

The Vocational Exploration Program operated nationally and locally in 
three stages -- planning, operations and wrap-up. 

STAGE I - PLANNING ; 

National Level 

In December, 1977 national NAB and HRDI began drafting a proposed 
contract for VEP which involved negotiating specific issues such as staf- 
fing, program content and financial system, A new subcontract application 
form was also developed in this stage. 

In mid-March, with NAB/HROI negotiations well under way with the 
Department of Labor, local and regional NAB/HRDI staff were brought to- 
gether in Atlanta and Denver for VEP orientation and technical assistance 
training. These sessions were held prior to the finalization of the DDL 
contract as a few issues were yet unresolved. Being aware of the time 
element involved with the summer VEP, it was determined by NAB and JHRDI that 
the sessions be conducted with what information was available. Thus the 
training lacked specifics on particular items. As a result, when the contract 
was executed on May 15, 1978 its final form showed alternations of a few key 
items (i.e,, elimination of senior coordinators, new regulations for advance 
paynents and regulations governing payment of allowances to youth receiving 
AFDC) causing some confusion. 

The VEP Contract Center was established and staffed by NAB and HRDI 
co-directors, a financial adninistrator and a project secretary for the 
purpose of administering the national program. The Contract Center developed 
and disseminated VEP subcontract applications and Special Provisions, Staff 
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Handbook, Coordinators Guide, informational material for coordinators and youth, 
and distributed newsletters and field memorandums through the life of the program. 

VEP subcontract applications were reviewed by the Contract Center for 
programmatic and financial content and final approval was made by NAB's Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. For some subcontractors the review and negotiation process was 
lengthy. This was partly due to the confusion resulting from the altered contract, 
and partly to reconcile excessive budgets and clarify special emphasis guidelines* 
Many subcontractors had difficulty securing the required insurance, particularly 
a policy comparable to workers' compensation for enrollees and fidelity bonding 
for the organization. 

From April through July, 137 subcontract applications were received. Only 
two applications were rejected--one was submitted by a public institution and 
therefore ineligible as a subcontractor, and the other was pulled out at the 
request of local NAB/HRDI. All 135 subcontracts approved were scheduled to begin 
5n various dates. 

In mid May, NAB, HRDI and Contract Center representatives met with the research 
team from St, Louis University contracted by DOL to evaluate VEP. The Contract 
tenter and St, Louis University staff generally remained in close contact through- 
tut the program to exchange information on local programs. 

Locally, NAB and HRDI recruited subcontractors, assisted in the preparation 
f the subcontract applications, arranged for non-financial agreements with the 
rime sponsor and assisted in marketing the program with employers. 

TAGS 11 - Operations 

nrollee Selection and Recruitment 

Recrui tment" of enrol lees was accomplished through CETA and other referral 
gencies, printed notices in newspapers and community bulletins, radio 
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announcements, schools and State Bureaus of Employment Services. 

Some subcontractors had difficulty recruiting their proposed number of 
youth due to competition with other summer youth programs. As a result, 
the recruitment process was often ongoing throughout the program. Other 
programs were able to recruit more than enough eligible youth and either 
selected them on a first-come — first-serve basis or through individual 
interviews. It was common among those who interviewed to "cream" the youth 
and enroll the best of the applicants. A number of programs serving 
handicapped youth indicated that the eligibility requirements made recruit- 
ment of this population extremely difficult, 

A few programs made selection determinations based on reading test 
results. The Communication Center of Atlanta contends that reading skills 
are crucial and essential for youth participating in VEP programs which 
dealt with media communications. Youth in this program were involved in 
many of the technical aspects of that field. Students in the program felt 
that even closer screening should have occurred so that all enrol lees were 
"serious" about the program and the career field. 

Each VEP city was allocated 31»040 enrol lee hours (equal to 97 slots @ 8| 
40 hour weeks) by the Contract Center. Once recruitment began, the Contract 
Center reallocated slots, reducing the number in some cities and transferring 
them to areas which requested additional slots. All youth were permitted 
up to 320 hours in VEP, and no less than 120 hours of participation. 

Orientation 

Virtually all of the programs held an orientation session for enrollees 
prior to any VEP activity. Orientation generally lasted frcm one day to one 
week covering various topics.- and issues. Essentially orientation involved 
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I 
I 

a briefing on VEP, expectations for enrol lees, assessment of career interests, | 

I 

worksite assignments and sometimes collective bargaining and union information | 

as well as concepts of the free enterprise system. To bet'ter orient some of 
the special emphasis enrol lees, separate sessions were held employing trans- 
lators and signers for the deaf or special materials for the mentally retarded 
youth • 



The individual Vocational Exploration Programs containing a combination 
of separate components. The eight basic components which are found in 
Vocational exploration are; 

1. Worksite placement in which youth often rotate within an 
organization or youth may be shifted amongst worksites. 

2. Field visits and tours. 

3. Presentations by guest speakers, often panel presentations. 

4. Classroom or workshop sessions. 

Training or vocational instruction i^^iich Includes simulated 
vtork. 

6. Worker shadowing* 

7. Short term practical experience (normally at worksites). 

8. Youth projects. 

Field trips and tours were used by most programs with a normal frequency 
of one every two weeks for those that used them. The subcontractors which 
concentrated heavily on field trips (two or more per week) most often ccm- 
bined them with vocational training in classrooms and career presentations 
by speakers. Speakers were used during the orientation of most programs 
and often used in conjunction with films in virtually all programs. 
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Worker shadowing was used in approximately a third of the programs in 
conjunction with worksite placement, but to varying degrees and for different 
purposes* Some programs used shadowing when safety, appropriate licensing 
or labor laws, and workplace custom prevented more hands on activity* in 
situations where highly technical jobs with delicate equipment was involved 
shadowing is often the type of exploration preferred by participating 
employers. Shadovn’ng was often used as an introduction to limited practical 
experience by youth at worksites. 

Youth projects included a button making enterprise in Tampa, a union 
in San Francisco, youth newspapers in a number of programs, media presenta- 
tions in Atlanta, neighborhood housing rehabilitation surveys in New York 
City and others. Most projects were preceded by short training or worksite 
experience related to the skills required by projects. An important function 
of the projects is that they allow youth to participate in the planning and 
design of their activities, a function that is missing in most VEPs due to 
the limited opportunity to organize involved projects in a summer program of 
short duration. 

Worksite placement included limited work experience, shadowing and 
observing workers. As a means of insuring exposure to many jobs, rotation 
within a company was promoted by the program materials and coordinators. 

In many of the worksite placements employers made a conscious effort to 
switch the activities of the youth to allow for a variety of exposures, 
small companies did this by assigning youth -to different-employers and 
some larger companies rotated youth from department to department on a 
scheduled basis. About 10% of the programs actively rotated youth from 
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one participating employer to another in an attempt to expose youth to 
other industries as well as other jobs. When done, this shifting was done 
to three to four separate worksites and at times coordinators returned youth 
to an original worksite bending to the youth's desire to stay at that site 
while insuring some other exposures. 

Worksite placement was usually interspersed with group presentations 
and field visits. 

Program Design 

The dependence upon specific components allows us to group VEPs into 
three separate types: 

1. Classroom or vocational instructions 

2. Classroom/worksite placement dominant} 

3» Worksite dominated. 

The first type occurred in approximately seven programs. Instruction 
was given at vocational schools, union trade training schools or classrooms 
specially designed by the subcontractor. 

In Allentown, Pennsylvania tvo vocational schools were used to instruct 
youth for half the day in three day modulars covering specific trades or 
industries. The remainder of the day was spent on field visits or classroom 
presentations at the schools. This mixture of field trips and presentations 
with classroom instruction, where hands on simulation was employed, was 
prevalent amongst these programs. 

Programs in Louisville/^Anchor-age and Lansing involved structuring 
sessions at trade training centers with the building and construction trades. 
Skilled craftsmen in up to five trades ware employed, through supplementary 
prime, sponsor -funds in: two cases and. private contributions, in -Anchorage^- to- ' 
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instruct a group of about twelve youth in each trade for one week at a time. 
Youth were given classroom training in up to five separate trades with 
related mock-up construction as well as field trips and supplemented presenta- 
tions in job search skills and careers in other than construction. 

Participating employers and subcontractors staff varied in their outlook 
toward VEP on these programs. In some, rotation and shifting was used to 
expose youth to many jobs. Where this happened employers seemed to grasp 
the exposure needs of youth, felt that a stable work experience was most 
important and that rotation to other employers was not desirable. 

However, in some of these programs little rotation was used and exposure, 
save to one worksite and thus few jobs, resulted. Youth on these as well 
as other programs seemed to enjoy their experience but failed to reach 
the levels of awareness to careers that many other VEP youth achieved. 

The relative effects on youth of any one of the three types of prograns 
are difficult to rate against, the others. The factors which seem to best 
motivate youth are that supervisors relate well to them and that they feel 
what they are doing is productive. When these two factors are satisfied 
youth expressed better understandings of their own career plans, what they 
wanted as well as what they did not want. 

Linkages 

All VEP subcontractors were encouraged to create linkages and develop 
relationships with other public and private agencies. These linkages proved 
to be effective_-in bringing together coimunity resources to better serve VEP 
youth. Among the smal l- number -of -programs -that did make contacts,- there was 
a concensus that organizations and.agencies contacted were very helpful, 
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Interorganization and program linkages were pursued to satisfy many 
needs. 

For some programs, the extent of the relationship was to provide* 
referrals for VEP. Most often, the referral agencies were school systems, 
special schools (for a special emphasis group), juvenile justice system 
agencies, and CETA-funded programs. 

Other programs developed a more complex relationship with these and 
other agencies to obtain technical assistance. Often VEP programs were able 
to secure staff, printed instructional materials, worksites and financial 
assistance through their community contacts. 

Although there was very limited contact with local education agencies 
due to the late date of the final contract with DOL, a small number of pro- 
grams were able to obtain academic credit for VEP enrollees. This is one 
relationship to be strengthened in future programs to provide youth with the 
basic educational “skil Is that are needed to function effectively and competitively 
in the world of work. 

Special efforts were made to coordinate services with the local prime 
sponsor. In these areas where primes operated their own VEP, NAB and HRDI 
often assisted in opening doors to business and labor. Some areas chose to 
combine the SPEDY VEP with the nationally funded VEP, maintaining only separate 
payrolls. Most programs developed a non-fi nancial written agreement with 
prime sponsors for referral and certification of VEP enrollees.. Generally, 
prime sponsors were cooperative, but- some subcontractors .compl ained that 
prime sponsors were deliquent in certification, therefore, causing further 
delay in program start-up. Other program operators felt that primes did not 



give fair consideration to VEP in the referral process. This resulted in 
primes retaining the "best" youth for their own summer programs and passing 
the "less desirable" youth on to VEP subcontractors. There are probably 
linkages with prime sponsors that never surfaced in reports of site visits, 
but the prime sponsor contributions that could be identified are charted 
on the following'pages. 



Cincinnati City of Cincinnati $ 365 Red Cross Training 

AlTentown/Bethlehem Lehigh Valley Consortium $ 42,186 4 Instructors 
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Work Experience 

The program component most widely used in this summer's VHP prograu 
v^as worksite placement. This involved placing an enrollee dr a group of 
enrol lees with an employer. Most programs, through an umbrella arrange- 
ment placed youth with a number of employers and planned for the youth to 
rotate within the organization or company among the various departments. 

Due to the marketing problems mentioned earlier, few employers were 
made clearly aware of the exploration concept and the overall philosophy 
of VHP, Many employers, therefore, regarded VHP as a work experience pro- 
gram, Some coordinators did make plans with the employer to rotate youth 
and create an exploration design, but dispensed with their original ideas 
when youth expressed the desire to remain at a specific job. Some of the 
smaller employers did not have the capacity to rotate youth due to the 
size of the operation. In a minority of such cases, coordinators made 
arrangements for students to rotate among small employers, but generally 
youth remained with a single, small employer. 

The issue of wark experience in VHP is multi-faceted. Limited practical 
experience is allowable in the VHP program, as long as it complies with 
the CETA regulations and does not contribute to the profit of the employer, 
or displace regular workers, or violate collective bargaining agreements. 
While the latter two items are easier to monitor, the issue of employer 
profit is somewhat vague in definition, 

Bnployers claim that a certain amount of enrollee time on the worksite 
must be spent training and or orienting the youth to the tasks and functions 
of the job explored. In order to do this, the employer is utilizing employee 



or supervisory personnel and thus loses productivity on those employee 
hours. Another justification for allowing practical experience is that ver 
often the job is more technical or complex than it would take to become 
productive and profitable in a few weeks of VEP, Some employers feel they 
are actually losing money by participating in VEP. 

One way to ensure that v/ork experience may be limited is to design 
VEP to include other components. Limiting worksite hours will also provide 
time for other exploratory activities if there is no worksite rotation. 

Targeting primary industry occupations which are more complex is anothei 
means which usually requires greater supervision, more shadowing and longer 
training that VEP fulfills. Thus placement at these worksites limits work 
experience . 

Most programs did supplement v/orksite placements with other program 
components. Very few combined worksite placement with less than three 
other activities, A widely used combination is worksite placement, field 
trips and classroom or seminar sessions. 

Another -option, to ensure compliance with the regulations and still allow 
for "hands on" is simulated work experience. Vocational technical schools 
and trade training centers are probably the most common simulated environment; 
but many employers have simulation equipment or could make provisions for sud 
an agreement. 

The VEP enrol lees interviewed and surveyed seem to enjoy the "hands on" 
experiences more than merely observation or shadowing. It helped to make 
"real" vdiat they saw on field trips and discussed in the classroom session, 
Often the practical experience resulted in a final product or youth project 
(not used for profit) which gave the youth a great sense of accompl ishmenti 
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Part of the difficulty in getting youth interested in activities other 
than practical experience is that they are often not well informed about 
the exploration concept and the benefits to them. Many youth mistake VEP 
for another "employment" program and are disappointed that they did not 
learn specific skills or a specific job. 

The worksite exposure of youth brings them together with employers. 
Although hard data is not available, many field assessments pointed 
out that VEP youth were being offered full- or part-time employment. Some 
employers promised to employ youth after they completed schooling. Thus 
it seems that VEP is a "port of entry" for youth to employment markets. 
Employers have an opportunity to recruit potential workers by seeing them 
in action during an informal employee/employer relationship, which at times 
is similar to an intern or probation period. VEP as a"port of entrymay 
in fact supplement other means that employers have for recruiting labor. 

VEP is a useful avenue for these young people who have limited means for 
finding unsubsidized employment. 

Thus worksite exposure has very valuable elements for both youth and 
employers. The question of the utilization of youth while at a worksite 
can be satisfied in a number of ways while still allowing youth a fulfilling 
experience. However, a clarification of the boundaries to work experience 
is needed for future VEPs, 




The following is a breakout of program components. All VEP 
subcontractors were asked to complete the *'1978 Subcontractor's Program 
Summary Report" which included a checklist of the components below. 

The VEP contract center received 110 responses. 


PROGRAM COMPONENT 

a) Multiple program worksites where youth 
rotated amongst the various companies 
or organizations 

b) Multiple program worksites where youth 
stayed with the same company and rotated 
withi n 

c) Field visits 

d) Guest speakers 

e) Regularly scheduled workshops 
or classroom instruction 

f) Simulated work using training or 
vocational instruction 


# OF PROJECTS 
USING COMPONENT 

21 

72 

67 

74 

63 

33 


g) Shadowing workers 53 

h) Short term practical experience 50 

i) Production by VEP youth of their 8 

own items (newspapers^ surveys, etc.) 

j) Other It 


Notes Most programs combined 3 or more program components in their VEP 
program. 

Four programs had only one component. Two only had multiple 
worksites with in-house rotation, and two listed short-term 
practical experience as the single component; 

Nine programs listed two components which Were generally 
multiple worksite placement or practical experience plus 
guest speakers or field visits. 
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Private Sector Involvement 

Although all. youth were not placed at private sector worksites, 
the majority of VEP enrol lees were exposed to employment areas in this 
sector through field trips, guest speakers and tours. The incentive for 
business and labor to actively participate in VEP is not fully understood 
by many observers. There are a number of non-financial benefits which 
business receive from VEP participation; improved community image and 
relations, an opportunity to impact on their future workforce while also 
assuming some responsibility for aiding youth with severe employment problems, 
and it affords employers the chance to get a pre-hiring look at potential 
entry level workers. At times, employers participate at the request of 
a friend or have a misconception that VEP will provide them with inexpensive 
labor. 

The response to the questionnaire administered to participating 
enployers indicate that most .employers felt it is a successful and worth- 
while program and that they vwuld participate in future VEPs. Businesses 
contend that it is important to instill good work habits in young people 
and feel a sense of accomplishment at having imparted upon youth a 
better understanding of the world of work. The positive reception by 
employers is best exemplified by the number of part and full-time jobs 
that were offered VEP youth. 

Unions also had active involvement in the programs. Some VEP programs 
utilized union journeymen as instructors or coordinators. Through the 
efforts of many labor officials VEP has been helpful in improving the 
image of organized labor with the community and has given a realistic 
understanding of labor to youth-. Most programs included a session on 
labor history and the role of unions in the world of work. Labor, therefore, 
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had the opportunity to inform youth of the role of unions and present 
their perspective on labor management relations of which few youth were 
knowledgeable. Exposing youth to organized labor may inspire them to 
pursue apprenticeships or consider more carefully a union career* 
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STAGE hi - WRAP-UP 
Assessments ; 

While local programs were still operating, nine members of the NAB/HRDI 
and VEP Contract Center staff assessed programs in approximately 48 cities 
covering 78 subcontracts. These assessments were concentrated on programs 
containing Special Emphasis components. An assessment form was developed 
and used by all nine persons on the assessment team. Basically there I'jere 
eight areas to be examined; management and organization, marketing, imple- 
mentation, coordinators, linkages and utilization of local resources, 
compliance with subcontract and self-monitoring/evaluation mechanisms. 

Assessors gathered this information by talking with employers, coordinators, 
subcontractors and youth. Youth were usually interviewed on a one-to-one 
basis and occasionally in small groups. It was common for tke assessor to 
visit worksites and classroom accompanied by the coordinator. In a few 
instances, VEP assessors were met in cities by DOL representatives or a - 
member of the St. Louis University team, but otherwise assessments were done 
individually. 

Local ; 

Subcontractors were required to end VEP programs no later than September 
15j 1978« Coordinators who did not exceed 480 hours of work could remain 
on the payroll to assist in forms preparation up to 40 hours after the last 
day of enroll ee participation. 

To close out the program, subcontractors were responsible for submitting 
a final report to the VEP Contract Center containing information regarding 
financial expenditures and invoices, completed questionnaires and a program 


narrative. 



The VEP Contract Center, was responsible for collecting and analyzing 
programmatic data and information to include in this report. In addition/ 
the Contract Center had to process 135 final invoice reports. This was a 
very time consuming process, as many subcontractors did not submit all of 
the required documents and letters. Phone calls to request specific infor- 
mation had to be made. Unanticipated costs had to be negotiated and a 
temporary bookkeeper was hired to assist the financial administrator. 
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CASE STUDY 

Shelter Institute, San Francisco 

"The She! ter- Institute's Vocational Exploration Program involved 
twenty-five students from high schools throughout San Francisco in an 
intensive three week program of work awareness, work exploration and 
work experience. Work awareness included filling out applications, 
simulated job interviews, values clarification, and career information. 
Work exploration included a range of field trips to various types of 
business and industry as well as bringing in guest speakers. Work 
experience enabled students to participate in program management and 
to work together on program projects." 

Shelter Institute's interpretation of work experience as student 
participation and involvement led to a number of innovations in the VEP 
program design. The areas of student involvement were as follows: 

1 . Curriculum Critique and Deyeloiynent 

A small team of students were delegated the responsibility 
of reviewing materials from various sources related to career 
education. The students selected materials they felt wef;e 
relevant, xeroxed and collated the materials for distribution 
to the group, and presented their rationale for the selections 
to the group, 

2. Career Contacts 

A career contact team conducted their own research, utilizing 
telephone and service directories- to identify businesses and 
indistry in areas of interest expressed by students, phone 
contact was used to establish appointments for individual or- 
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small group visits for independent exploration. This teau 
also identified emergency referral organizations to help 
students with potential problems and needs (drugs, pregnancy, 
counsel ing). 

3. Program Paperwork 

A team of students wrote and typed thank you letters to field 
trip and exploration sites, took charge of payroll records and 
writing checks, and assisted one another in the preparation of 
resumes. 

4. The Program Foreman 

On the first day, the Coordinator accepted applications for 
the role of program foreman (forepeople was rejected by the 
students as an awkward term). One male and female rotated 
in this position. Responsibilities of the foreman included: 
taking attendance, collecting independent work assignments, 
and assisting in handling discipline problems. 

5. The Union 

On the first day of the program, students organized their own 
union "to protect their rights as workers and to establish a 
reasonable working relationship with their employers — the 
Coordinator." The establishment of the union helped to orient 
the students to the role of labor and to also provide a 
mechanism for student feedback.- 

An outside facilitator, familiar with labor unions, was utilized 
to help the students think about a union, brainstorm ideas, and 
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problem- solve as they established their own union. The 
majority of the students were unfamiliar with unions and 
its implications for the workers. After a joint infor- 
mation period, the students worked with the facilitator 
to elect union leaders, develop union bylaws and union 
demands. 

After the closed meeting (approximately 45 minutes), the 
Coordinator was called in to the meeting and informed of 
the union structure and demands. The Coordinator agreed 
to negotiate with the elected union representatives. 

This type of student involvement in VHP provides obvious benefits for 
both the students and the Coordinator. Students, while gaining knowledge 
of management- labor procedures and practices are also forced to accept 
greater responsibility as individuals” and as a group,- The union deals 
with all discipline problems, which strengthened peer relationships and 
forced the students to regulate their own behavior. The various student 
management teams and the union relieved the Coordinator of time consuming 
duties which allowed her to expand program activities and improve the 
quality of the program. 
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CASE STUDY 

Youth Opportunities Unlimited, Omaha 

Omaha, Nebraska utilized the Offutt Air Force Base in an innovative 
approach to vocational exploration. Youth Opportunities Unlimited (YOU) 
which headquarters on the Base, subcontracted with the National VEP Contract 
Center to adninister VEP and serve 104 economically disadvantaged youth 
between the ages of 16-21. 

YOU, with the assistance of the local NAB and HRDI offices developed 
job sites in civilian-run operations on the Base. These sites were care- 
fully selected to meet the needs and interests of the youth and were 
coordinated with military personnel. 

The young people from Omaha were provided with a one-week intensive 
orientation to the VEP program, the world of worl^ career awareness, 
personal interaction, and counseling. The youth lived on the Base during 
the orientation week in facilities provided by the Department of the Air 
Force under the Defense Community Services Program of the U. S. Department 
of Defense, At this time the students received an overview of the career 
areas from which they chose 5-7 for* in-depth exploration and on-site job 
experience during the remaining 7 weeks of the program. 

Twenty-one career areas with 79 different occupations were identified 
for VEP student participation. All of the jobs and job sites are in the 
civilian category and have private sector counter-parts in the community. 
Some of the career areas chosen were; medical services, accounting and 
finance, clerical, printing and binding, computer systems, audiovisuals 
construction, fire department, food services, retail sales, mechanics and 
vehicle maintenance. 
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Youth were supervised by program coordinators and regular supervisor^ 
personnel on the job site. Some students rotated jobs within one career 
area and many chose to explore various career areas. The VEP students 
also congregated weekly for an educational seminar to discuss interview! 
techniques, job search skills and share their VEP experiences. In addit^ 
the youth toured many of the larger companies in the community and were 
exposed to the private sector and organized labor activities in the work 
v;orl d. 

Of the 104 students enrolled, 12 youngsters were handicapped, 20 
were youthful offenders and over 40 girls and boys were placed in non- 
traditional job roles. Some of the handicapped youth required special 
counseling and placement to meet their individual needs, Offutt Air Force 
Base offers the opportunity for extensive career exploration for these 
’’special*' youth that cannot be found elsewhere. 

The self-containment of the Base affords the coordinators the oppor- 
tunity to remain in close contact with the youth on a daily basis. Although 
the Base is located outside the Metropolitan area, the problem of transporta- 
tion for the youth was overcome through the use of rented buses. 

The enthusiasm and cooperation of Offutt military and civilian personn®! 
was overwhelming. The use of military installation for the VEP program 
is an innovative and effective strategy. 
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CASE STUDY 

ATterican Postal Workers Union, Hartford 

In Hartford; Connecticut the Postal Workers Union and the Connecticut 
Business and Industry Association jointly operated a VEP with a total of 
121 youth. Fourteen of these youth were recruited from the American School 
for the Deaf in Hartford, 

These fourteen youth were all hearing impaired. They were organized 
with a single coordinator ^ a teacher at the American School for the Deaf 
who had extensive training and experience with hearing impaired youth. 

This was his first experience with employer placement of these youth. 

The coordinator structured a program which had four days of worksite 
placement with a wide variety of employers. The coordinator with the 
assistance of the Field Specialist from the School of the Deaf recruited 
employers. Each employer received a letter outlining the objectives of 
the program, limitations on activities, the role of the coordinator and 
where he could be reached. Most vwrksites were with small employers and 
a number were in technical areas such as printing and precision tool build- 
ing. The fourteen youth were spread throughout ten cities in the Eastern 
section of Connecticut which required extensive travel by the coordinator 
and special travel arrangements for group sessions. 

The triad of employer, youth, coordinator seemed especially helpful 
in this program. The coordinator developed communication systems with 
the employer when needed. He straightened out both parties v/here confusion 
developed and showed both how they could resolve their communication needs 
on their own in the future. 

On Fridays all the hearing impaired youth participated in group sessions 
specially designed by the coordinator to expose youth to other careers and 



orient youth to the forces active in the world of work. Youth were exposed 
to careers in newspapers, hospitals, the Postal Service, sciences and 
apprenticeship. They were oriented to traditional and non-traditional 
careers, credit and installment buying, and organized labor. These sessions 
were done through field trips and presentations by practitioners v;hich 
incorporated films. The coordinator made special efforts to find presenters 
who would communicate with the youth. For instance, labor orientation v;as 
done by a shop steward with the Steelworkers who services all the hearing 
impaired workers in his plant, 

A follow-up by the coordinator found that four of the youth leaving 
high school were offered full-time employment by their participating 
employers, four who were returning to school were offered part-time employ- 
ment, four will simply return to school and the other two had an unknown 
status. This would seem to support the coordinator's estimation that VEP 
was a"port of entry" for his youth, which was necessary because of the 
limited work experience and poor placement prospects that hearing impaired 
youth have. 
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CASE STUDY 
ANAIFCO. Atlanta 

Atlanta Negro Airmen International Flying Club Organization (ANAIFCO) 
was once again involved in the summer youth program they call CETA Fliers 
III* In this case the acronym CETA represents career enrichment through 
aviation. ANAIFCO subcontracted to provide an eight week Vocational 
Exploration Program involving classroom training and career counseling 
for twenty-five (25) economically disadvantaged youth. The CETA-Fliers 
program was designed to offer a comprehensive view of job opportunities 
in aviation through: 

1. aeronautical knowledge; 

2. observation and instruction in various airport operations; 

3. model aircraft construction; 

4 . survey of aviation-related occupations; 

5. first hand observation of people in aviation-related occupations; 

6. field trips to a variety of aviation facilities; 

7* simulated flight training; 

8, local and cross country orientation flight training. 

"The cultural Fair Intelligence Test" was used as a part of the 
selection process. This non-verbal test was used to determine that the 
enrol lees were of average intelligence and possessed the ability to follow 
directions. Applicants were also considered on the basis of their interest 
in aviatioHj and were interviewed by the Administrator, counselor and ground 
instructors. As a result, most of the youth could comprehend the technical 
material presented, but many had difficulty with reading, spelling, language 
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skills and short attention spans. These problems were overcome with the 
help of close instruction and counseling. 

Enrol lees spent a great deal of time receiving experience on the flight 
simulator, training in pre-flight procedures and effects of controls, 
Enrollees completed orientation and cross-country navigation flights. In 
addition, classroom sessions were filled with theory and supplemented by 
speakers and field trips. Each participant also received intensive career 
counseling and information regarding job seeking skills and prerequistics 
for a career in aviation. The CETA Fliers, in their own evaluations of 
the program, indicated that they felt the field trips, speakers and orienta- 
tion flight training were definite plusses. They especially enjoyed the trip 
to NASA Space and Rocket Center in Huntsville, Alabama where they saw the 
space shuttle. Although they liked the observational phases most, the 
enrollees acknowledged that the classroom instruction was necessary and 
admitted that they learned a-tremendous amount about aviation in a short 
period of time. About fifty percent of the enrollees stated that as a 
result of their'participation in the ANAIFCO CETA Fliers program, they 

intend to continue their education and seek further training so that they 

% 

can pursue careers in aviation. 
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CASE STUDY 

YVfCA of Philadelphia 

The program provided non-tradi tional vocational exploration for 72 
females in Philadelphia. All VEP participants were members of PROVE, 

Program Reaching Options in Vocational Education. PROVE is an ongoing 
program for women in non-tradi tional vocations co-sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Public School Skill Center, This is an excellent example of 
utilizing local resources and agencies in augmenting VEP, The following 
occupational areas were explored by the female enrol lees through limited 
practical experience: painting and repair, electricians assistant, 

• management skills, maintenance and repair, and bank management. 

Counseling sessions were held every Thursday and Friday, Students 
were placed in one of (5) five groups and scheduled for two hour sessions, 
with one of the three (3) VEP coordinators or two-in-house counselors. 
Counseling themes focused on the development of a positive and strong 
personal image and the meaning, consequences and reactions to crossing 
into traditionally male oriented occupational institutions. The curriculum 
areas covered were: value clarification, job exploration and sel f-assessmei. 
Field trips were also a part of the program and were designed to correspond 
with training areas and to^make students more aware of career options avail abU 
in today's work world. 

Lastly, in-house program monitoring was conducted through evaluation, 
fhe students were asked to evaluate components by rating field trips with 
brief explanations for the rating* The "Jobs- Employee Evaluation" provided 
coordinators With information on students performance and progress. The 
form is completed by the student and employer. It can be used by the 
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coordinator during counseling discussion sessions. Employee evaluation 
was completed every other week. The "Employer Evaluation Form" was used by 
coordinators to evaluate each job site and to provide information for more 
consistend job developing and job placement. The VEP evaluation provided 
a number of observations. For instance, students enjoyed the field trips 
but would haved liked to participate more in the planning of UEPi This 
program proved to be very well structured and managed. 
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recommendations 

1, To allow for more time before youth begin activities for planning 

and preparation of local programs. This can best be done by contract- 
ing early in the calendar year. 

2, To allow for the cost of administrative and consumables directly relating 
to local VEP operations. 

3, To initiate a more effective payments system for non-profits which 
would require less frequent payments to subcontractors. 

4, That subcontractors and coordinators be oriented uniformly on VEP early 
in the program planning stage, 

5 , That the Department of Labor investigate ways to change the CETA 
eligibility criteria as it pertains to handicapped youth to enable 
a larger pool of these youth to participate in future UEPs, . 

6, That Department of Labor-improve ccumiuni cations with local CETA prime • 
sponsors' staff regarding their role in VEP. 

7, To improve communications with local welfare agencies regarding the 
status of VEP youths' allowances toward family income, 

8, That vocational exploration be redefined and clarified, especially 
regarding the boundaries of work experience as a VEP component, 

9* That the Department of Labor continue to fund vocational exploration 
programs which actively involve both business and organized labor. 

Further, that as a summer youth program vocational exploration be funded 
through state and local CETA prime sponsors rather than a national contractor. 
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OVERVIEW 


A iriajor goal of the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA) was to improve the quality of 
work experience for youth. Wherever possible, employment 
in the private as opposed to p\ablic sector was to be 
encouraged in the belief that this would prove a more 
realistic work experience. Worksite monitoring and 
follow-up were to be increased in order to discover and 
correct problems as well as to provide continuing 
contact with youth in the job setting. Occupational 
counseling, job rotation, efforts to overcome sex stereo- 
typing and other enrichments were to be added to increase 
the long-term impacts. Finally, work experience was to 
be combined, where feasible, with vocational training, 
basic education and other supportive services. Underlying 
all these approaches was the assumption that the extra 
investments to enrich, better administer and coordinate 
work experience programs , and any hidden costs from re- 
duced output during time spent in enrichment activities, 
would be justified in terms of favorable short-term and 
long-term impacts on participants. At the same time, 
this assumption was to be carefully tested under the 
YEDPA "knowledge development" activities. 

The Vocational Exploration Program (VEP) operated 
since 1971 as a national component of the Summer Program 
for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPBDY) seeks to 
augment summer work experience in the same ways as YEDPA 
seeks to improve year-round programs. In fact, the 
regulations for SPEDY were modified in 1978 to give 
greater emphasis in prime sponsor programs ho the 
vocational exploration approach to make SPEDY more 
consistent with the broader YEDPA mandate. 

VEP is both a nationally run component and a local 
prime sponsor option. The national component is operated 
through a contract with the National Alliance of Business 
2 Uid the AFL-CIO's Human Resources Development Institute. 
The VEP model offers work and learning opportunities in 
private sector worksites. Counseling, occupational 
information and exposure to private sector institutions 
are provided to enrich the work activity. Counselors 
are provided to youth at work stations. Linkages with 
vocational training and education are encouraged. 
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This report consist of three sections: First, a process 
study of the implementation of VEPS; second, a comparison of 
changes in attitudes and behavior of VEPs and SPEDY enrollees? 
and third, a more detailed analysis of the data to determine 
for whom the VEPs model seems to work best. 

The process analysis indicates that there is not a single 
VEP model, but several different approaches. Roughly 
a sixth of V3P participants are in projects emphasizing 
classroom instruction with some work observation. 

Another two-fifths are in worksite placements augmented 
by classroom instruction. The remaining VEP participants 
are involved almost entirely in worksite activities after 
some orientation. It is the best estimate that half of 
the participants in the latter category are in structured 
positions where they receive significant contact with 
counselors. The remainder are pretty much in work 
assignments alone. The quality of the worksites, the 
matching with individual needs and the degree of counseling 
and follow-up, vary significantly from site to site. 

Without question, however, there are significant 
differences between the typical VEP and SPEDY programs: 

1) VEP worksites are in the private sector, while 
SPEDY worksites are overwhelmingly in the 
public sector. 

2) Worksite monitoring and follow-up, while uneven 
for VEP, are much more extensive than under 
SPEDY. 

3) Counseling, occupational information, and 
motivational efforts are directed to the 
overvmeLndng majority of participants under 
VEP as opposed to a minority under SPEDY, 

4) Enrichments such as vocational training and 
education affect only a minority of VEP partici- 
pants but a very much greater percentage than 
under SPEDY. 

5) The participants in VEP tend to be older and 
better educated than their SPEDY counterparts, 
reflecting a greater degree of selectivity. 
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The second section of this report comparing SPEDY and 
YETP participant changes finds that there is an overall 
positive change in attitudes toward work and knowledge of 
the world of work. For 14 of the 26 indicators of social 
attitudes, the magnitude of positive change is greater for 
VEPs than SPEDY enrollees. For 12 of the 17 indicators of 
attitudes toward the world of work, VEP participants gain 
more. 

The third section assesses the factors associated with 
positive changes. While neither age nor year in school 
are significantly correlated with gains, females and blacks 
are far more likely to show improvements under the VEP 
program. 

It is difficult to attach magnitudes or values to these 
assessed changes. Psychological variables are not easily 
translated into behavioral or economic dimensions. It would 
appear, however, that the VEP program does not provide any 
massively better results than regular SPEDY. The analysis 
does not seek to determine whether exposure to the private 
sector during the summer leads more often to employment in 
the private sector. VEPs may be more important as an 
institutional bridge than because of its differential 
impacts on attitude and motivation. 


ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 


Authorized under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973, as amended, the Vocational Exploration (VEP) was jointly con- 
ducted and administered by the National Alliance of Business (NAB) and the 
Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI) of the AFL-CIO. Approximately 
140 subcontractors of NAB/HRDI operated summer only programs in this, the 
third year of VEP programming. While a VEP option was conducted by several 
prime sponsors, the focus of this report is upon the NAB/HRDI system. 

The objectives of VEP can be summarized under four main headings: (1) pro- 
vide eligible youth with the incentive to remain in school and earn a high school 
diploma; (2) facilitate the transition to the full-time work force; (3) pro- 
vide learning experiences for youth in the private sector through a system of 
job "shadowing" and vocational exploration activities; and (4) improve youth 
attitudes toward and cognitions about the world of work, individual self-esteem, 
the value of education and career and life expectations. In popular terminology, 
these program objectives may be seen as attempts to develop job and coping 
skills. 

The Center for Urban Programs (CUP) at Saint Louis University is obligated 
to the U.S. Department of Labor (Grant No. 28-29-78-53) to perform the follow- 
ing tasks: 

1. Develop an attitudinal/ cognitive profile of VEP enrollees and assess 
change derivative of participation in the program; 

2. Using a sample of SPEDY enrollees, develop a cognitive and attitudinal 
profile of them and compare these data with that derived from VEP en- 
rollees; 

3. Assess special components of the VEP program for the handicapped, 
youth offenders, and entrants into nontraditional work roles; and 
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4. Conduct site visits to a sample of programs in order to identify 
innovative program approaches and compile documentation of the 
issues and practices involved in program implementation. 

This research effort is consistent with a long standing interest of the 
Center for Urban Programs in youth oriented programs . The Center was the 
monitoring and assessing agent for the experimental Vocational Exploration in 
the Private Sector (VEPS) program conducted from 1971 to 1973, which experi- 
ence provided the basic model for implementation of the current VEP program. 

The interim report which follows is divided into two main sections. Sec- 
tion II of the report contains material assessing program approaches and im- 
plementation features. The material focuses on VEP program operations and 
includes sub-sections on administration, staffing, worksite development, en- 
rollee recruitment and selection, orientation programming, program content, 
and worksite analysis. 

Section III of the report discusses the research design to be utilized 
in the assessment of enrollee cognitive and attitudinal change derivative 
of the program. Inasmuch as these data are still being collected, cleaned, 
and coded, it is possible at this time to provide only partial demographic 
data of enrollees and a description of the analysis routines to be followed 
in assessing cognitions and attitudes. 



II. PROCESS EVALUATION AND l2iPLEMENTATlON ISSUES 

The observations concerning the implementation of the 1978 Vocational 
Exploration Program are a result of two on-site visits that the CUP faculty 
and staff conducted in twenty-one cities operating forty-four VZP programs. 

A. Overview and Highlights 

The on-site monitoring efforts were designed to achieve two goals. First, 
the initial visit was conducted before the programs were operational in order 
to familiarize local program staff with the pre-program survey instrument and 
to obtain details of the planned program. Second, the follow-up site visits 
were made during the operating phase of the programs. These visits enabled 
CUP personnel to determine how the VEP plans were operationalized in each 
program and to visit worksites, classroom instruction sessions, and other 
program components. 

Preliminary findings of these site visits are detailed in the following 
sections. The highlights of the findings can be summarized as follows: 

1. The 1978 Vocational Exploration Program exhibited an extremely 
wide range of organizational and operational components, 

— Program organizations varied from one person conducting an 
isolated program to large staffs operating programs that were 
well integrated into the local summer youth effort. 

-- Programs ranged from having one component through multifaceted 
efforts employing such elements as orientation, classroom voca- 
tional skill instruction, group counseling, and worksite observa- 
tion. 

2. The involvement of NAB and HRDI varied widely. This variation appeared 
to stem from existing local relationships with youth programming and 
the interests of the local NAB and HRDI representatives. 
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3. Many cities in which VEP programs were operated in previous years 
had new program operators for the 1978 VEP; the resulting absence of 
continuity or experience factors complicated program comparison. 

4. Generally, VEP coordinators hired by the individual subcontractors 
developed the worksites used in the shadowing segment of the program. 

5. A majority of the worksites were with small employers. 

6. Most programs had little difficulty in recruiting their planned number 
of enrollees. However, a number of cities had to use a variety of 
techniques including newspaper advertisements and radio and television 
coverage to meet their slot requirements. 

7. Enrollees in the regular program were generally in-school with many 
high school graduates planning to continue their education in the 
fall. 

8. Programs for three special emphasis groups — handicapped youth, 
youthful offenders, and non- traditional roles — were somewhat more 
difficult to structure. 

9. Virtually all programs conducted an initial orientation program that 
lasted from one to five days. 

10. Vocational Exploration Programs were of three broad types in which 
emphasis was placed on: 

a. Classroom instruction with some work observation, or 

b. Combinations of classroom instruction and a worksite placement, or 

c. Only a worksite placement. 

11. In addition to the program elements of orientation, worksite place- 
ment, and classroom instruction, VEP programs often included such 
activities as on-going counseling sessions, field trips, rap sessions, 
and wrap-up meetings. 



12 . Programs which contained components in addition to a worksite place- 
ment were generally able to maintain a focus on worksite observation 
or "shadowing" as opposed to work experience. 

13. Some subcontractors viewed VEP more as a work experience program than 
a vocational exploration program. 

14. Most VEP enrollees who were involved in observation or a worksite place- 
ment, were in clerical or sales positions, or in positions developed or 
matched to their career interests. 

15. A number of VEP enrollees expected to receive part- or full-time job 
offers after the program ended. 

16. Non-tradltlonal special emphasis groups were disproportionately female 
in male dominated occupations. 

17. Handicapped and youth offender programs were generally more difficult to 
operate than the regular VEP programs. 

These highlights represent preliminary generalizations made from the on-site 
visits conducted by CUP. The following sections provide additional detail and 
Insight into the operation of the 1978 VEP. As with the highlights, the follow- 
ing discussion is based solely on the observations made by CUP during visits to 
the sampled operational programs. 

B. Adminis tratlon 

The administration of VEP was influenced by two major choices; the type 
of local subcontractor who was responsible for the operation of the program 
and the type of subcontractor arrangement that was established. These choices 
did not affect the overall contract arrangement between NAB/ERDI and the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Communications, including proposals from local groups, 
were to go to the NAB/HRDI Vocational Exploration Program Office which was 
housed in the Washington, D.C. headquarters of the National Alliance of Business. 
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Local subcontractors, the first major choice affecting administration, 
could be either private for-profit employers or private not-for-profit organi- 
zations. Included in the latter group are community based organizations, non- 
profit charitable organizations, Chambers of Commerce, trade assocations, labor 
organizations and private educational institutions. Although some private sec- 
tor employers submitted proposals and were designated subcontractors, most VEP 
local subcontractors were from the non-profit sector. Many of these were busi- 
ness related groups and trade unions. 

The use of non-profit subcontractors created a difficult situation for 
programs that planned to utilize worksite placements as part of their program. 
These groups often had no particular contacts in the business community. Lack- 
ing initial contacts meant added pressures on these groups to develop the neces- 
sary number of worksites for enrollees. In some cases these pressures resulted 
in presenting the program to potential employers in such a manner that the 
program goals and regulations were not stressed, thus enabling youth to obtain 
worksite assignments. 

For programs where the use of worksites was not a program component or 
received a minor emphasis, non-profit subcontractors presented no difficulty. 

In fact many of the non-profit subcontractors were adding VEP to their already 
successful programs, often utilizing concepts and strategies in the VEP pro- 
gram that had proved successful in their other programs. The use of private 
sector businesses as subcontractors usually guaranteed that any necessary 
worksites would be more easily obtained from existing contacts. This was 
also true for such non-profit groups as Chambers of Commerce and trade organi- 
ze tions . 

There were two types of subcontractor arrangements: single employer 
subcontractor or umbrella subcontractor. Under the single employer arrangement 
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the subcontractor conducted and administered VEP solely within its own faci- 
lities. The umbrella arrangement involved a subcontractor who was responsible 
for administering and coordinating a VEP where a number of organizations in- 
cluding private sector firms and non-profit agencies, served as program sites 
for youth. Most of the 1978 VEP subcontracts were of the umbrella type. Al- 
though the umbrella arrangement by definition places more of an administrative 
burden on the local subcontractor, it is also more feasible given the reluc- 
tance of many large employers to handle the entire program. While many larger 
employers have the capacity to serve as single employer subcontractors, they 
appear to be committed to other existing summer youth activities or find the 
lead time in VEP much too short. 

With few exceptions the choice of subcontractor or type of arrangement 
made little difference in the administrative burden of VEP. The recordkeeping, 
time sheet and payroll procedures used in operating VEP were simply added to 
the organization's regular procedures. In many cases these activities were 
easily meshed with "normal" operations. Even in cases which had some problems, 
these were viewed as accounting matters and did not significantly interfere 
with program operations. 

There were, of course, exceptions which proved to be more troublesome. 

These administrative matters which created problems involved payment of allow- 
ances (not subject to withholding) rather than wages, and Insurance and bonding 
requirements. Many subcontractors had little or no experience in dealing with 
these matters. Some completed the entire program without resolving issues such 
as obtaining the bond. Again, these administrative issues, while troublesome, 
did not create difficulties in programming. Also, it should b.e noted that there 
were administrative problems regardless of the type of subcontractor or arrange- 
ment. However, the extent of problems varied widely., 



CUP expected that cities iti which VEP operated during 1977 would be more 
experienced and would have fewer problems. However, although VEP had operated 
in these cities last year, often a different subcontractor conducted the 1978 
program. In addition, even the same subcontractor often utilized new staff, 
Therefore, many subcontractors were in effect new operators in 1978. 

The local role of NAB and HRDI varied widely. The subcontracts were 
handled by the National VEP office. In some cases the local NA3 and HRDI 
representatives were only peripherally involved. This lack of involvement 
was exacerbated by the local representative's previously less than satisfac- 
tory relationships with the subcontractor and other summer priorities. While 
"benign neglect" was often the rule, there were a number of examples of very 
close continuing cooperation between the NAB and HRDI representatives and the 
local subcontractors. Sometimes the regular SPEDY program operators were 
drawn into this cooperative arrangement and contributed time .and funds. In 
these cases, SPEDY often funded a portion of the VEP program effort, (e.g., 
paying for classroom skill training instructors). 

One universal administrative issue was the relatively short tine that 
program operators had to submit proposals, await their contract, and Implement 
the program. Delays in processing proposals and finalizing contracts was 
placed variously on the Department of Labor, national NAB/HRDI, local NAB 
or HRDI and others. Regardless of the responsibility, efforts should be taken 
in the future to maximize the time between subcontract award and starting 
date so that local operators have sufficient time to organize their program. 

C. -Staffing 

Subcontracts included funds to hire program coordinators. Coordinators 
were to perform all program functions including the recruitment of participating 
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employers, curriculum design, counseling, and administrative duties (one 
full time coordinator was recommended for every 20 to 30 enrollees). 

Most program operators hired new personnel to serve as VEP coordinators. 
In some instances, existing staff was transferred to the VEP program for the 
summer. Generally, all program activities were the responsibility of the 
coordinators. Most programs had between one and four coordinators. 

The background of VEP coordinators varied considerably. Some agencies 
shifted their regular staff to VEP, many programs used regular high school 
teachers and counselors, while others used college students with an interest 
and background in youth programs or hired recent college graduates. A number 
of coordinators had worked with or been enrolled in the previous summer's 
VEP, 

While it is difficult to characterize a "good" coordinator based on the 
limited nature of the field visits, it appeared that the vast majority were 
sincerely Interested in contributing to the enrollee's progress in the pro- 
gram. Generally, any coordinator problems seem to result from lack of ex- 
perience and, in a few cases, poor judgment in hiring on the part of the 
subcontractor. 

The coordinators played the pivotal role in the VEP programs. Their 
enthusiasm, imagination, and ability was directly responsible for the degree 
of success that programs enjoyed. The only cases in which the coordinator's 
role was less important were the few programs that relied heavily on a struc- 
tured program of classroom training utilizing outside Instruction. Even then 
the coordinators were involved in recruiting and selecting enrollees, a range 
of routine administrative duties and the on-going troubleshooting assignments 
necessary to resolve enrollee and program difficulties. 

In the majority of cases the coordinator's role was more extensive and 
Involved a great deal of latitude in structuring and implenentine the nroeram. 
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This responsibility, coupled with the short lead time, often lead to difficul- 
ties in phasing“in the program. For example, it was not uncommon for programs 
CO be looking for additional enrollees and/or worksites as the program began 
operations. This made orientation a fragmented component and lead to some 
poor choices of worksites. These problems were much less acute in programs 
which did not emphasize worksite placements. Programs which stressed classroom 
instruction simplified the coordinator's role because the responsibilities and 
consequently, the pressures were significantly less. 

Administratively, the VEP coordinators usually reported to the director 
of an agency, youth program director, or a similar position in larger organi- 
zations. The administrator’s normal style sets the tone of this relation- 
ship — whether control was close with a great deal of supervision or whether 
the VEP coordinator would have a relatively free hand to conduct the program 
with a minimum of direction. Programs with a more structured set of activities 
usually resulted from more planning by the subcontractors and implied closer 
control of the coordinator in order to meet the program plan. 

D. Worksite Development 

Worksite development for the VEP program was difficult for many subcontrac- 
tors to implement successfully. This activity requires ample lead time and a 
comphrehensive strategy, both of which were often lacking in VEP. 

Several questions concerning worksites must be addressed in order for 
this component to be satisfactorily Implemented. First, how can worksites 
be developed which permit "shadowing” and job rotation Instead of merely of- 
fering work e3cp®3:ience? Second, should worksites be developed before or after 
the youth begin the program? Third, what kinds of positions, employers and 
supervision provide the best opportunity for worksite observation? 
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Admittedly these questions are not easy to answer. However, formulating 
answers on the role of worksites can lead to improvement in the operation of 
VEP, Since work experience in the private for-profit sector is prohibited by 
the federal regulations governing CETA programs, the development of worksites 
conforming to the regulations is crucial. Programs which were successful in 
this area resisted the easy way out — that of saying, **VJe (the program) can 
give you a youth to work this summer," Instead, the programs presented the 
VEP goals and objectives and stressed the necessity of meeting the regulations 
concerning work experience (no matter how one feels about them) . This ap- 
proach was no doubt more difficult to use, resulting in more refusals, but 
employers who agreed to participate understood fully what was expected of 
them. Participating employers appeared to be most impressed by the availa- 
bility of the VEP coordinators to handle problems and the lack of "red tape" 
in the VEP program. 

The question of when to develop the worksite is also difficult to answer. 

If worksites are developed before the enrollees begin the program, youth often 
feel that their career Interests will not be considered. However, waiting until 
Che enrollees have started creates time pressures and assumes that interests 
can be determined early in the program. In addition, potential enrollees al- 
ways want to know what types of jobs or worksites they will be observing. In 
most programs a combination of the two choices was forced on the coordinators 
because they did not have sufficient sites when the program began. Therefore, 
they continued their efforts after the youth were enrolled. In some instances, 
the programs did attempt to ascertain enrollee Interests so that worksites 
could be developed or matched from an cucistlng pool of sites to coincide with 
enrollee interests. 
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The qualities of the "best" worksite remain open to question. From its 
field visits, CUP can cite a number of factors or combinations of factors that 
lead to quality worksites. The main differentiating element is the worksite 
supervisor's interest in the program and the youth. Although this might seem 
obvious, it is sometimes difficult to operationalize in selecting worksites. 

All too often the programs are in a rush for worksites and will take all comers, 
or more precisely, will sign up anyone who agrees to participate. Due to the 
need for close and sympathetic supervision, especially for youth in the three 
special emphasis groups, most enrollees were at smaller employers where the 
owner provided the worksite supervision. 

These positions were generally developed through personal contacts made 

/ 

by the coordinators. Although the VEP coordinators usually developed the 
worksites, they often made use of the entry provided by the affiliation of 
VEP with NAB and HRDI. The strength of the entry depended a great deal on 
local conditions and the nature of the subcontractor^ For example, a Chamber 
of Commerce did not particularly need the NAB or HRDI affiliation in order 
to gain access to potential participating employers. 

E. Enrollee Recruitment and Selection 

VEP enrollees were to be youth between the ages of 16 and 21 who were 
CETA certified as economically disadvantaged. NAB/HRDI materials expressed 
a preference for youth who were entering their junior or senior year in 
high school or had dropped out of school. In 1978, three special emphasis 
groups were added to those which could be served through VEP. These were 
handicapped youth, youthful offenders, and youth in programs emphasizing 
non^traditlonal roles. 

Programs used a number of different methods to recruit youth. Recruit- 
ing through the school system and the local prime sponsor’s SPEDY program 
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were used in many areas. Community youth centers and alternative schools 
were also used to recruit youth. In several cities VEP ran newspaper adver- 
tisements and displayed posters, and in some were featured in local radio 
and television news reports. 

These efforts usually produced more than enough potential VEP enrollees 
from which to select the program participants. There were some cases where 
recruitment was a problem due largely to the competition from other programs 
(many with assured funding which came earlier than VEP) in the area and some 
instances where regular jobs were available at higher hourly rates than the 
$2.65 per hour paid by VEP. It should be noted that the tax free $2.65 hour 
paid as an allowance under VEP is equal to a higher hourly wage if the taxes 
on the latter are considered. 

In the program with an adequate number of potential enrollees, the selec- 
tion process for the regular enrollees, as opposed to the special emphasis groups, 
generally involved a personal interview with the coordinator. The coordinator 
would determine the youth’s suitability for VEP based largely on the subjective 
Impressions gained from the Interview. These impressions included the inter- 
viewer's judgment concerning, the potential enrollee's "interest" in the program. 

A few programs utilized more formal (and perhaps more objective) methods to 
assess the interest and sometimes the skills of potential enrollees. Programs 
employing such techniques tended to be those which placed a major emphasis 
on classroom skill training and instruction. These programs felt justified in 
screening participants based on measures of Interest and aptitude to ensure 
that the enrollees would benefit from the planned instruction. 

In some cities VEP had to obtain enrollees from the pool of SPKDY eligible 
youth in order to meet the requirement that the youth be CETA certified as 
economically disadvantaged. In these cases VEP often had no choice in determining 
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which youth were referred to the program, since the prime sponsor would only 
agree to refer youth on a random basis. VEP programs faced with this situa- 
tion usually interviewed and then accepted most of the referrals, but may have 
done so in order to ensure attaining their planned number of enrollees. In a 
few cases, programs were unable to obtain the desired number of referrals from 
the summer program. This appeared to result in cases where the summer program 
needed the eligible youth to meet their enrollment goals. 

Enrollee recruitment and selection for the special emphasis groups was 
handled differently. Programs which opted for filling their planned number 
of special emphasis group enrollees through regular channels usually fell be- 
low their goals. On the other hand, programs which made special contacts with 
agencies and schools which would have knowledge of youthful offenders and handi- 
capped youth had little difficulty obtaining enrollees. Youthful offenders 
were usually located by seeking referrals from juvenile courts, probation 
and parole officers, and special programs designed to serve status or other 
youthful offenders. Handicapped youth were usually recruited at special schools 
for the handicapped or from existing school programs. 

Recruitment for programs which emphasized non- traditional roles was gener- 
ally easier than for handicapped or youth offenders. Almost all the non-tradi- 
tional programs were designed to place females in non- traditional occupations. 

In recruitment and selection, coordinators usually used the pre-enrollment 
interview to determine whether or not a woman was interested in exploring a 
non- traditional occupation. In the event she was, she was merely enrolled 
in the non-traditional program or segment of the program. 

F. Orientation Program 

In addition to providing vocational or career exploration, VEP programs 
were to include instruction on the techniques and skills required to find, 
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obtain, and maintain a job; the relationship between education and employment; 

\ 

the principles and practices of business and the free enterprise system; and 
labor-management issues and practices, labor history, and the collective bar- 
gaining system. 

VEP programs conducted orientation sessions which served as an introduc- 
tion to the program and met, at least partially, the above objectives. These 
sessions usually were conducted in a classroom setting over a one to five day 
period, A variety of techniques were used to provide instruction in these areas. 

The most frequently used techniques were outside speakers either alone 
or in panel discussions, presentations by the VEP coordinators, role playing 
and skits, and field trips to local businesses and agencies. Outside speakers 
usually made presentations on business and Industry, company personnel policies, 
and labor organizations and the role of collective bargaining. Films, film 
strips, tape cassette programs, and various printed brochures and pamphlets were 
used during orientation in many programs. 

VEP coordinators undertook a major role in most orientation programs. 

In addition to arranging and coordinating the guest speakers, field titips 
and materials, the coordinators usually conducted those portions of the orien- 
tation concerning job applications and resumes, job interview techniques, and 
essential world-of-work attitudes. 

After initiating the program with the orientation sessions, many programs 
continued to provide this type of information to enrollees at regular intervals 
in the program. For example, the coordinator in one program met with enrollees 
as a group once a week to air concerns and provide additional opportunity for 
sharing experiences. In another program, the enrollees met for additional 
presentations at the mid-point of the program, while others had wrap-up 
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sessions during the last few days of the program. Only a few programs pre- 
sented a perfunctory orientation. 

As discussed in the following section, the type of overall program that 
was executed played a role in the stress placed upon the topics during the 
orientation sessions. For example, programs with an emphasis on classroom 
Instruction during the entire program considered the orientation sessions 
to be the introduction to the total program as opposed to a separate and 
distinct segment. 

G. Program Content 

The major thrust of VEP was to provide youth with an opportunity to explore 
various careers which were available xd.th the subcontractor or the participating 
employers to which youth were assigned. Additionally, youth were to receive 
information on the mental, physical, and educational requirements of these 
careers. 

In order to provide exploration for youth, programs could use activities 
which included classroom instruction, simulated production activity, on-site 
experience, worker shadowing, field visits and production by youth from their 
own projects. However, programs were prohibited from engaging VEP enrollees 
"in roles which augment employer profits or services." Enrollees could not 
displace existing employees or prevent new hiring. Programs had to observe 
existing collective bargaining agreements, health and safety regulations, and 
federal, state or local labor laws. 

Subcontractors designed their programs to meet the exploration objective 
by emphasizing one of the following program types: 

1. Classroom instruction with some work observation. 

2. Classroom instruction combined with a worksite placement. 

3. Only worksite placement. 
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The programs with a classroom instruction emphasis were almost always 
designed to provide vocational or skill training in several occupations. 

Tne occupations explored were usually in the construction or building trades-, 
although others such as a>d.ation and film making were explored by some pro- 
grams. Field trips to worksites on a weekly basis were used to supplement 
the classroom training. Enrollees typically rotated through five to ten occu- 
pational explorations during the simmer. The actual training was provided 
by existing vocational training programs in some cases, while Instructors 
were hired for the summer in others. 

In one program, the focus of the classroom sessions was not on training, 
but was a continuing intensive exploration of successive businesses which 
were then observed in field trips. The field trips were followed by a debrief- 
ing session in which the enrollees discussed what they had seen and wrote up 
reports on the experience. This program was operated over a four week period 
and required a great deal of the coordinator's time to maintain the enrollee’s 
Interest. 

The classroom emphasis programs had the least difficulty in ensuring that 
enrollees were not engaged in any work experience which contributed to an em- 
ployer's profits. Enrollees were clearly on observational field trips which 
added a "real world" dimension to their classroom training. Classroom programs 
did encounter some resistance from enrollees who perceived them as being "Just 
like school." 

The second broad program type used classroom Instruction in conjunction 
with placement at a worksite to enable youth to explore a career. The class- 
room training provided in these programs focused on improving the enrollees' 
knowledge of the world-of-work with particular emphasis on Job finding skills, 
necessary attitudes for keeping a Job and materials concerning making occupational 
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or vocational choices. The amount of classroom time each week varied from 
one-half day each day to one-half day each week. 

The enrollee spent the remaining time each week at a worksite placement. 

In this setting the enrollees used worker shadowing to observe the duties 
and responsibilities of a regular employee. In many cases, the enrollee 
also received on-site experience, under supervision, in learning how to do 
certain activities. For example, enrollees in various businesses learned 
the operation of the cash register, telephone switchboard, duplication equip- 
aent, calculators, and other business machines. Few projects were visited 
vhich used either simulated production activity or production by enrollees 
in their own projects. 

The quality of the on-site experience varied considerably. In most pro- 
grams, the VEP coordinator worked closely with the participating employers to 
ensure that the enrollees worksite placement would contribute to a better 
understanding of the various careers offered at that site. Taking into account 
the relatively brief period that enrollees were at the worksite in these pro- 
grams (usually approximately 20 days) and the amount of supervisory time devoted 
to orientation to the company and instruction, it is doubtful that the enrollees 
enhanced the participating employer's profits. Employers felt quite the con- 
trary and made it clear in discussions, that the VEP enrollees generally meant 
supervisory time taken away from other activities. However, employers were 
willing to participate for several reasons: out of a sense of public spirit, 
in order to give youth a chance, and in some cases as a means to recruit part- 
time help. 
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The third type of program involved placing the enrollee at a worksite 
after the initial VEP orientation. These programs can be differiented from the 
classroom programs which had worksite placements by the lack of any continuing 
classroom involvement after the program orientation. In most of the programs 
emphasizing a worksite placement, the only additional planned activities were 
several field trips and a wrap-up session at the end of the program. 

In analyzing the impact of the programs which relied heavily on a worksite 
placement, it is useful to consider two alternative approaches used in these 
programs. First, some programs placed enrolleea on worksites after obtaining 
a clear understanding that the youth would not be involved in'work experience 
but would be learning about the business arid available careers. Since this 
procedure did not take the entire eight weeks, these programs formalized job 
rotation so that enrollees would be at a particular work station for no more 
than ten days, The work experience obtained in these brief assignments served 
to give the enrollee a fuller appreciation of the job as done in the real worxd. 
Enrollees seemed pleased with the opportunity to do something instead of just 
hearing about careers. 

Second, (and more difficult to justify) some VEP programs made exclusive 
use of worksite placements and provided nothing additional after the initial 
program orientation. VEP coordinators in these programs made weekly or bi-we. 
visits to worksites to do housekeeping functions such as picking up time sheet 
and delivering paychecks. In some cases, these visits were used briefly as a 
counseling contact with the enrollee. Most of the programs that evolved in tl 
Danner did so as a result of the time pressure to obtain enough participating 
ployers and as a result did not feel they could make demands on the employers. 
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Another reason that programs operated with only worksite placements was 
the operators or coordinators desire to structure the program to meet their 
ideas of what a program should be or what they interpreted to be the desires 
of enrollees. In these cases, coordinators often lacked the time, resources 
or imagination to structure a comprehensive program of vocational exploration. 

As a result they simply met the expressed desire of most enrollees to ''do some*- 
thing." Coordinators rationalized their decision based on perceived employer 
resistance and the belief that enrollees can’t really "shadow" for very long. 

The latter idea is no doubt correct, but calls for a careful program plan rather 
than following the line of least resistance. In spite of their failure to meet 
all the regulations, these programs appeared to be well received by most enrollees 
and subject to relatively little actual abuse by participating employers. In 
any case, future program efforts can mitigate against this problem by carefully 
structuring the program in advance. 

With few exceptions, the special emphasis group enrollees .participated In 
the same programs as did the regular enrollees. In most cases, no special pro- 
gram components were provided. The handicapped and offender groups required 
more of the coordinator's time than did the other enrollees. The programs for 
non- traditional roles were also similar except for the addition of a section 
on women's role during the orientaton sessions. 

H. Worksites 

Some of the alternatives for obtaining worksites and their role in the pro- 
gram have been discussed in the preceding sections. However, it is important 
to note the size of participating employers, types of positions that were obtained, 
supervision the youth received and the operation of the worksite placement. 
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Most enrollees who were placed at worksites were with smaller employers, 
although there were many exceptions to this observation. The larger employers 
Were more difficult to recruit, but where NAB and HRDI promoted VEP and sought 
to gain access they were able to place enrollees in larger firms. 

In both large and small firms, enrollees received an extremely wide variety 
>f career exposure. Most VEP enrollees were involved in clerical or sales posi- 
tions, or in positions developed or matched to their career interests. Clerical 
md sales positions may seem routine unless one bears in mind that many of the 
inrolLees had either never worked or had only held clean-up or recreational jobs 
n regular summer programs. 

There were also a number of quality placements. Generally, these were ob- 
ained or matched .according to the career interests expressed by enrollees during 
he orientation phase of the program. Since a number of the enrollees were plan- 
ing on going to college, they were able to learn more about their career plans 
5 a result of VEP. 

The supervision that the enrollees received at the worksites was usually 
iequate. The owner of smaller businesses was often the worksite supervisor, 
i larger firms, supervisors were usually selected for their Interest in working 
Lth youth and youth programs . 

Where rotation of worksites was initially planned, it was relatively easy 
> implement. Such rotation was often done at a single employer because of the 
se of implementation. In other cases, especially where youth liked the worksii 
rollees were reluctant to change sites even in the name of exploration. In 


programs with little or no worksite rotation, coordinators justified this de- 
cision because it increased the enrollee's chances of being retained in employ- 
ment on a part- or full-time basis. Several local program operators thought 
VEP was successful because many of the youth would be employed at the worksite 
after the program ended. 



rii. research objectives and strategies 


A. Overview 


The Vocational Exploration. Program (VEP) Is authorized under Title III 
of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 as part of the Slim- 
mer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY). The VEP program, 
operated through the collaborative efforts of the National Alliance of Bus- 
iness and the Human Resources Development Institute, is in its third year 
as a summer youth program. VEP is designed to provide economically dis- 
advantaged youth an opportunity to explore career opportunities in the pri- 
vate sector. Its central programmatic objective is to ease the transition 
from school to work through the development of cognitive and attitudinal 
sk±Xls appropriate to the world of work. However, as Garth Mangum and John 
Walsh recently stated, "despite over 17 years of public experimentation with 
employment and training programs for youth, our knowledge of what woVks best 
for whom is at best sketchy and at worst non-existent" (Employment and Train- 
ing Programs for Youth; What Works Best for Whom ?. 1978). 

The Center for Urban Programs is attempting to narrow the gap of knowing 
wha.1: works best 'for whom by addressing four major research questions: 

(1) What are the attitudinal and cognitive effects of the VEP program on 
youth (e.g. , attitudes toward work and school, knowledge of work rule: 
and employer practices, career and life expectations, etc.)? 

(2) Do various combinations of program consonants have differential ef- 


fects? 


(3) What is the VEP program impact on regular enrollees in comparison to 
special emphasis enrollees (e.g., handicapped, ex-offenders, and 
non-tradltionals) ? 

(4) How does VEP compare to other stmnner youth programs (i.e. , SPEDY) in 
achieving these effects? 

B. Research Approach 

The major objective of the research effort is to develop a profile 
of VEP enrollees through an assessment of cognitive and attitudinal changes 
resulting from participation 'in the Summer 1978 program. To accomplish this 
objective, three research strategies were used. First, a quasl-experimental 
research design resulted in the construction and administration of a pre- and 
post-program survey instrument to VEP and a sample of SPEDY enrollees. A 
nonequivalent control group (a sample of SPEDY enrollees) was used for before 
and after comparisons. The second and third strategies involved a field 
research approach designed to assess the qualitative factors contributing to 
enrollee performance. Site visits by CDP personnel to ' twenty-one cities in- 
volving forty-four operating programs were undertaken to identify innovative pro- 
gram approaches and to observe variations in implementation. The third strategy 
is now underway and involves more intensive site visits to approximately seven of 
the twenty-one cities to analyze the political, social, and economic environments 
in which the VEP program operated. The intensive site visits are designed to 
secure information on program-environment Interrelationships (when several 

programs are compared) that may assist in explaining variations in enrollee 
performance. 
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C. Research Design 

The analytic design requires qualitative and quantitative data analysis 
routines focused upon the interrelationships among enrollee background^ program 
characteristics, and enrollee attitudinal and cognitive changes. 

The primary independent variables are enrolee demographic characteristics 
including age, sex, race, highest grade completed, welfare status, and member- 
ship in a special emphasis group, e.g., ex-offender, handicapped, or non-tra- 
ditlonal roles. 

Data on the intervening variables (program characteristics) was obtained 
through site observations. We are investigating the impact of three program- 
matic variables; (1) diversity of worksites available, (2) contracted size 
of program measured by the number of enrollees', and (3) contracted program 
emphasis, i.e., regular or combinations of special emphasis components. 

The central dependent variable is the degree and direction of change in 
enrollee attitudes and cognitions having the following conceptual focus : 

1. Career Aspirations 

2. Value of Education 

3. Entry Expectations and Exit Evaluation of Program 

4. Knowledge of the Work World in areas such as employer requirements, 
employee behaviors. Job search mechanisms, and occupational informati 

5. Attitudes Toward Work including measures of woVk ethic and orientatio 
towards organized labor; 

Attitudes Toward Self and Society in areas such as life satisfaction, 
self-esteem, personal efficacy, and Interpersonal trtist; 


6. 
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7. Attitudes forward Law including measures of role perceptions and citi- 

zenship; and 

8. Sex-Role Orientations focusing on perceptions of appropriate sex roles 
both in social settings and in job-related situations. 

The Interrelationships among the three sets of variables are summarized 
in Figure One. Enrollee background characteristics are expected to have both 
a direct impact upon attitudes and cognitions and an Indirect impact as med- 
iated by program characteristics. 

), Selection of Subjects 

The universe was defined as all enrollees in the Summer, 1978 VEP 
programs (VEP III) in every city that operated a VEP program the previous year 
(VEP II) . The pre- and post-program survey was to have been administered to 
all enrollees in the VEP III cities meeting that criterion. No sampling of 
the universe was intended for this portion of the study. Rather, the instruments 
were to be administered to the universe of enrollees, thereby enabling the Center 
to have sufficient data for detailed analysis of various subgroups of VEP parti- 
cipants. However, the system for identifying programs was faulty and resulted 
in several programs that did not participate in the pre- and post-survey activity. 

The Center was not notified by the NAB Washington Office in time to admin- 
ister the pre-test instrument in 9 of the 140 possible Summer, 1978 programs. 

In addition, information was never received on eight other subcontracts. As a 
result, the data constitutes a non-random san^jle. The extent to which surveyed 
programs differ from non-surveyed programs is under investigation. Preliminary 
indications are that bias is not a problem. 
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In each of eight VEP III Cities the instrument was administered to a 
sample of 250 SPEDY enrollees. SPEDY personnel sampled enrollees on a 
random basis designed by CUP. 

Table One displays the frequency and percentage distribution of VEP and 
SPEDY enrollee characteristics based on preliminary data. For VEP, this pro- 
file is based upon 92 percent of the enrollees who participated in the pre- 
program survey. For SPEDY enrollees, the profile is based on 40 percent of 
those participating in the pre-program survey. 
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Table One 


Frequency and Percentage Distribution of VEP and SPEDY EnroLlee Characteristics 


Demographic 

Characteristics 

VEP 

f 

Enrollees 

2 

SPEDY 

f 

Enrollees 

2 

Age 

Less 

than 16 

2A0 

5.5 

198 

28.0 

16 


1287 

29.5 

189 

26.7 

17 


1161 

26.4 

150 

21.2 

18 


800 

18.2 

64 

9,0 

19 


405 

9.2 

50 

7.1 

20 


248 

5.6 

24 

3.4 

21 


176 

4.0 

18 

2,5 

over 

21 

12 

.3 


— 

Unknown 

60 

1.4 

15 

2.1 

Sex 

Male 


2071 

47.1 

360 

50,8 

Female 

2328 

52.9 

348 

49.2 


Race 


White 

955 

21.7 

261 

36.9 

Black 

2762 

62.8 

372 

52.5 

Native American 

47 

1.1 

5 

.7 

Oriental 

57 

1.3 

19 

2.7 

Spanish Surname 

492 

11.2 

47 

6.6 

Other 

16 

.4 

3 

.4 

Unknown 

70 

1.6 

1 

.1 

Highest Grade 

8th or less 

92 

2.1 

160 

22.6 

9 

382 

8.7 

75 

10.6 

10 

1136 

25.8 

91 

12.9 

11 

1213 

27.6 

80 

11.3 

12 

996 

22.6 

46 

6.5 

DO re than 12 

479 

10.9 

38 

5.4 

Other 

30 

.7 


— 

Unknown 

66 

1.5 

218 

30.8 

GED 

5 

.1 

— 

— 
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Table .One (continued) 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of VEP and SPEDY Enrollee CJharacterlsticB 


Demographic VEP Enrolees SPEDY EnrolleeS 

Characteristics f X f I 


Welfare Status 





"afd'c 

884 

20.1 

145 

20,5 

Other 

650 

14.8 

S8 

12.4 

Both 

20 

.5 

13 

1.8 

Yes, Unspecified 

1 

.0 

86 

12.1 

No Welfare 

2400 

54.6 

359 

50.7 

Unknown 

444 

10.1 

17 

2.4 


Special Emphasis 

Handicapped 

Youth Offender 

Non-traditlonal 

Regular 

Unknown 


393 

522 

244 

3199 

33 


8.9 

11.9 

5.5 

72.7 

1.1 


Not Applicable 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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VEP enrollees were slightly older than SPEDY enrollees and had completed 
more years in school. As a group VEP had a much higher proportion of Blacks and a 
slightly higher proportion of females than did SPEDY. 

The modal age for VEP was 16 while that for SPEDY was less than 16. While only 
5.7% of VEP enrollees were under 16, 28.0% of SPEDY enrollees were under 16. Over 
four-fifths of VEP enrollees were 16 to 18 but less than three-fifths of the SPEDY 
enrollees were these ages. 

Since VEP enrollees were older, it is to be expected that they would have 
completed more years in school. As can be seen in Table One, this proved to 
be the case. The difference is much greater, however, than appears from a casual 
inspection of Table One. Almost one-third of the SPEDY enrollees for whom we have dat 
h'ave an eighth grade education or less; less than three percent of the VEP enrollees 
are in this category. Again, among those for whom we have data, over half of 
the VEP enrollees had completed 10 th or 11th grade and over one-fourth had com- 
pleted high school. The same is true of 35% and 17% of SPEDY enrollees respectively. 

VEP has a slightly higher proportion of females (53%) than does SPEDY. SPEDY 
Is almost evenly divided between male and female. Several VEP program operators 
offered a possible explanation for this difference. They noted that the minimum 
wage was not an attraction to males in their area. Kales could receive a''hlgher 
wage and/or more hours elsewhere. A casual inspection of the data from individual 
programs seems to suggest that programs run in areas of low unemplopment had some 
difficulty atttacting males. Since SPEDY programs were made up of younger youth, 
they were unlikely to encounter this problem. 

VEP had a higher proportion of Blacks than did SPEDY. While only one in 
five VEP enrollees was white, one in three SPEDY enrollees was whit^. A little 
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less than two-thirds (62.82) of VEP enrollees and a little more than half (52.52) 
of SPEDY enrollees were Black. While there is twice the percent Spanish sumamed 
in VEP as in SPEDY, it. should be kept in mind that our VEP data is drawn from a 
much more geographically spread area than is the SPEDY data. 

VEP had several target populations for the 1978 Summer program. Over one- 
fourth of the enrollees were in a special emphasis category. About twelve per- 
cent were youth offenders, just under ten percent were handicapped, and five 
percent were non- traditional. 

E. Instrumentation 

The questionnaire used in this study, available in both English and Spanish 
language, attempted to tap several dimensions of work related attitudes. Ihe 
questions making up each of the subscales were for the most part taken from 
existing literature. There were, however, some questions added to each of the 
scales by Center personnel. Since none of the items were validated on the parti- 
cular group under examination, validity and reliability Issues will be dealt with 
statistically when it is time to analyze the responses. The potential for scaling 
all dimensions is somewhat limited by the fact that several operational defini- 
tions were limited to two or three items. Although using more items for each of 
the subscales would have been desirable, this was not possible because of the con- 
flicting need to develop an Instrument of reasonable length (approximately 30 
minutes for execution) . 

Although the two instruments are essentially the same (the post-survey 
differed from the pre-survey in that it asked for an exit evaluation from the 
enrollee) , there is little danger that the pre-test will contaminate the responses 
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given on the post-test. This is due to the seven to eight week interval existing 
between the two test periods. Therefore, we feel at this point that any changes 
Capped by the instrument will represent true attitudinal and cognitive changes 
rather than any artifact of the testing procedure. 

Besides the questionnaire, site visits were utilized to identify innova- 
tive program approaches and to observe variations in implementation. Eight 
areas of concern guided site investigators when visiting various programs. 

Ihe eight areas included: (1) Program Organization and Administration, (2) 
Recruitment and Selection of Enrollees, (3) Enrollee Orientation, (4) Program 
Content, (5) Characteristics of Work Sites, (6) Enrollee Perceptions of Pro- 
gram, (7) Coordinators Perceptions of Program, and (8) Local Monitoring and 
Evaluation. The specific questions asked in each of these areas is contained 
[n the VEP III site analysis form. 

The Center is currently carrying out the third research strategy of in- 
lensive site visits to selected cities conducting VEP programs. Besides the 
light areas of concern noted above, these intensive site visits wlll*also 
malyze socio-political and economic climate in which the various programs 
perated. Information on other youth employment programs available in the 
rea, the relationships among various programs and actors (e.g. , labor unions, 
chool systems, prime sponsors, principal employers), and socio-demographic 
ata for the area will be analyzed. 


, Survey and Field Procedures 

gyspens were developed to implement survey and field procedures 
icludlng; (1) a method for identifying programs eligible for participation 
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in the study; (2) instructions to program personnel for administering the 
instruments; and (3) use of criteria for selection of site visits. 

The system for identifying programs called for the NAB/HRDI Vocational 
Exploration Program Office to inform CUP on a daily basis of the existence 
of a funded program. The Center was to receive the following information t 
(1) Program Operator and address, (2) initial contact person, (3) telephone 
number, (4) start-up date for enrollees, (5) start-up date for coordinators, 
(6) total number of enrollee slots, (7) number of anticipated enrollees in 
special emphasis group, and (8) whether the program was running as a single 
or umbrella operation. 

Attempts were made to contact all programs made known to CUP by the 
Program Office. Survey instruments were sent to all those programs where 
information was received in time to insure delivery before the start-up date. 
As noted previously, we were notified too late to have the pre— test instrument 
administered in nine programs. In addition, the Center was never informed of- 
ficially of the existence of eight other programs. 

Program personnel were given written instructions for administering the 
pre-test and post-test instruments. In the site visited cities, coordinators 
were given a two— hour training session on instrument administration. Coordi- 
nators were informed that no instruments were to be given to youth after the 
first operational week of the program unless the planned Intake of groups of 
enrollees was staggered over a longer period of time. The post-test was to 
be given on or a few days before the end of the program. The pre-test was to 
be given before any formal program orientation or components were discussed. 
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The consent forms, pre-test surveys, and post-test instruments were to be 
given to youth in a group setting with instructions and questions read to the 
enrollees. The pre-program and post-program survey instructions are included 
in the appendix to this document. 

Eight criteria were used to guide the selection process of site-visited 
cities. The criteria were: (1) geographic location and DOL regions, (2) size 
of city, (3) size of program, (4) availability of special emphasis groups in 
program, (5) potential for VEP/SPEDY prime sponsor program, (6) history of 
innovation attempts, (7) time frame for program start-up, and (8) potential 
for clustering sites for coordinator training. CUP visited forty-five programs 
in twenty-one cities. In addition, two SPEDY/VEP programs and eight SPEDY pro- 
grams were visited. The cities selected for site visits are found in the appendix, 

G. Data Collection and Recording 

Program personnel were responsible for the return shipment within one 
week of all completed pre-test instrvnnents , consent forms, refusals, unused 
instruments, and copies of the intake form for all enrollees who were expected 
to complete the program. The same process of data collection was used for 
return of the post-survey instruments and related material. In general, pro- 
gram operators were very cooperative in returning materials within the requested 
time frame. 

As questionnaires, consent forms, and intake forms were received from the 
programs, a dovible blind procedure was utilized by CUP to guarantee the anonymlt 
of the respondents. At no time was any one person in possession of the consent 
form, the instrumentation, and the enrollee application. All docimentation other 
than the instrumentation was destroyed after coding. 
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The coding process was relatively straightforward with the exception of 
the two open-ended questions on type of preferred job and sources of infor- 
mation about job openings (questions 3 and 5, respectively on the pre-test and 
post-test). Coders used the three digit Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
classification to code type of preferred job responses. The code covering 
information sources for job openings was developed by the Center. A copy of 
the coding manual is appended to this report. 

H. Overview of Statistical Procedures 

The initial statistical procedure for examining the differences between 
pre-test and post-test scores on selected dimensions for VEP and SPEDY en- 
rollees centers on the mean average gain score or change from pre-test to 
post-test. The second procedure involves examination of the simultaneous 
effects of multiple independent variables using appropriate multivariate 
techniques (e.g., regression and correlation). Although causal relation- 
ships cannot be demonstrated, a variety of statistical routines are available 
to illuminate potentially causal relationships and their interpretation. 

I. Assumptions and Limitations of Research Effort 

Several assumptions and limitations argue against the ability of this 
research effort to completely answer the qnestion of what works best for whom. 

As is true of any quasi-exp eritnental design involving comparison groups, the 
major threat to validity is selection. Without the random assignment of an ini- 
tial pool of eligible youth to the VEP and SPEDY programs, one remains uncertain 
about the programmatic effects on enrollee attitudes and cognitions. 
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Another limitation of the research effort centers on the measurement of 
short-term changes rather than the long-term durability of the change. Whether 
VEIP enrolleea retain any cognitive or attltudinal changes that enhance the likeli- 
hood of a smooth transition from school to work remains unanswered. Lacking 
longitudinal data on enrollee performance seriously impairs the ability of this 
research to provide the ‘'demonstration effect." 

Finally, and perhaps most Important, much of * this research effort is directed 
toward measuring cognitive and attltudinal changes rather than behaviorial dif- 
ferences. We are measuring enrollee predispositions toward the work world. Whether 
enrollees will translate these predispositions into specific behaviors (e.g., be- 
lieving in the importance of filling out accurately and thoroughly an employment 
application and actually behaving in that fashion) remains untested. 





1978 SUMMER VEP 


CUP Site Visits 

1 Akron, Ohio 

Akron Summit Tutorial Program 

Akron Public Schools 

1 Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Carbon Training Center, Inc. 

Lehigh & Northampton Counties Labor Councils AFL/CIO 

1 Atlanta, Georgia 

ANAIFCO, Inc. 

Butler Street YMCA 

Communications Center of Greater Atlanta, Inc. 
Metropolitan Atlanta Boys Club, Inc. 

Printing Specialists Local 527 

1 Baltimore, Maryland 

AFSCME, Local 44 

YMCA of Greater Baltimore 

Denver, Colorado 

Employ Ex. lnc% 

Northern Colorado Consortium, Inc. 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Fort Worth Area Chamber of Commerce 

Lansing, Michigan 

I.B.E.W. Local 655 

Miami, Florida 

Latin Chamber of Commerce 

Miami-Dade Chamber of Commerce 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

B’nai B'rth 

Minneapolis Regional Native American Center 

The Way-Opportunities Unlimited, Inc. 

Welcome Community Homes, Inc. 

YWCA of Minneapolis Area 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Delagdo College Development Foundation 

Oakland, California 

United Teachers of Oakland 

1 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Columbia School, Inc. 

Negro Trade Union Leadership Council 

YWCA of Philadelphia 

Providence, Rhode Island 

Blue Cross /Blue Shield 

Community Affairs Office 

Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce 

The Outlet Company 

Woonsocket Chamber of Commerce 

St, Louis, Missouri 

Regional Commerce and Growth Association 

St, Paul, Minnesota 

Women’s Centex - St. Paul YWCA 



San Diego, California 
San Francisco, California 
Syracuse, New York 
Tacoma, Washington 

Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 


Chicano Federation of San Diego County, Inc. 

Shelter Institute 

Greater Syracuse Chamber of Commerce 

Tacoma Employment Service (Fort Lewis) 

Lower Columbia Community Action Council (Longview) 
Thurston County Off-Campus Schools (Olympia) 

Puyallup Valley Youth Services (Puyallup) 

National Allicance of Business (Owens-Coming Fiberglas) 

Greater Washington Board of Trade 

Greater Washington Central Labor Council AFL/CIO 



INTERIM REPORT ON ANALYSIS 
OF COGNITIVE AND ATTITUDINAL 
CHANGE AMONG VEP AND SPEDY 


ENROLLEES 




I. INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 


A major objective of the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act (YEDPA) of 1977 is to improve the quality of the worh experience provided 
youth under the various titles. The central thrust of this programining is 
based upon the belief that private sector work experiences are preferable 
to public in terms of impact, experience and effectiveness. Private sector 
vocational exploration programming has operated since 1971 as a national com- 
ponent of summer programming for economically disadvantaged youth. The current 
Vocational Exploration Program (VEP) is authorized under Title III of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973, as amended. 

VEP is both a nationally run component and a local prime sponsor option. 

The national program is jointly conducted and administered by the National 
Alliance of Business (NAB) and the Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI) 
of the AFL-CIO. Approximately 140 subcontractors of NAB/HRDI operated summer 
only programs in 1978, the third year of VEP programming. 

The objectives of VEP can be summarized under four main headings i (1) pro- 
vide eligible youth with the incentive to remain in school and earn a high schoo. 
diploma; (2) facilitate the transition to the full-time work force; (3) pro- 
vide learning experiences for youth in the private sector through a system of 
job ’’shadowing" and vocational exploration activities; and (4) improve youth 
attitudes toward and cognitions about the world of work, individual self- 
esteem, the value of education and career and life expectations. In popular 
terminology, these program objectives may be seen as attempts to develop job 
and coping skills. 



The Center for Urban Programs (CUP) at Saint Louis University is ob- 
ligated to the U.S. Department of Labor (Grant No. 28-29-78-53) to perform 
the following tasks: 

1. Develop an attitudinal/cognitive profile of NAB/HRDI sponsored 
VEP enrollees and assess change derivative of participation in the 
program. 

2. Using a sample of SPEDY enrollees in selected cities, develop a 
cognitive and attltudinal profile of them and compare these data 
with that derived from VEP enrollees; 

3. Assess special components of the VEP program for the handicapped, 
youth offenders, and entrants into nontraditional work roles; and 

4. Conduct site visits to a sample of programs in order to identify 
innovative program approaches and compile documentation of the 
Issues and practices involved in program implementation. 

This research effor’t is consistent with a long standing interest of 
the Center for Urban Programs In youth oriented programs. The Center was 
the monitoring and assessing agent for the experimental Vocational Explor- 
ation in the Private Sector (VEPS) program conducted from 1971 to 1973, 
which experience provided the basic model for implementation of the cur- 
rent VEP program. 

The remainder of this section covers the research methodology employed 
in completing the tasks cited above and highlights of the data analysis con- 
ducted thus far. Section II provides a demographic comparison of VEP and 
SPEDY enrollees, a task central to the issue of assessing differences in 
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outcomes of VEP and SPEDY programming. Section HI discusses attitudinal profiles 
of both sets of enrollees for both the pre-test and the post-test and offers a pre- 
liminary assessment of the magnitude of change. Cognitions of the world-of-work 
are explored in Section IV on a pre- and post-test basis together with an assess- 
ment of the magnitude of change. Section V provides both attitudinal and cogni- 
tive profiles for VEP and SPEDY youth controlled for age. In Section VI data on 
enrollee evaluations of VEP and SPEDY programs are discussed. 

Research Methodology 

This report deals with attitudinal and cognitive profiles and change among 
VEP and SPEDY enrollees In the 1978 summer program. It does not consider program 
content, approach or administration. The findings reported here stand subject 
to revision and amplification on the basis of detailed analysis. Scaling of 
response sets and multivariate analysis constitute the next stage of research 
and will be reported at the appropriate time. 

The basic methodology employed to establish a profile of enrollee attitudes 
and cognitions involved survey instrumentation to be given to all VEP and the 
sampled SPEDY enrollees upon entry and exit. The design is a pre-test, post-test 
with control group (SPEDY). With the exception of questions covering expectations 
of the program on the pre-test and evaluation of program components on the post- 

f 

test, both instruments were identical. The survey was to be given on or as close 
as possible to the first day of the program and on the last day. 

The instriunent was designed to tap a number of attitudes and cognitions havii 
various conceptual bases; these concepts included knowledge of the world- 
of-work, life satisfaction, self-esteem, personal efficacy, interpersonal trust, 
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citizenship, views of the criminal justice system, sex role orientations and 
organized labor. Most o£ the items were taken from prior survey instrumentation, 
which foils had been tested for reliability and validity. A smaller number of 
questions were constructed de novo to tap certain dimensions where no tested 
instrumentation could be found. 

The procedure for implementing the survey was simple in design but complex 
in implementation. As the national NAB office signed sub contracts, that office 
notified CUP. This system was by no means foolproof as CUP was notified of several 
operating programs too late to implement the survey, while others were never brought 
to our attention. As programs were identified, CUP made telephone contact to ex- 
plain the project and make arrangements for the delivery of the surveys. An in- 
struction packet was prepared for VEP counselors to use in administering the survey 
to enrollees. In approximately twenty-five programs, CUP personnel made site visits 
irlor to the start-up of the program to explain the proj ect and procedures ; inasmuch 
IS control of the actual giving of the instrument would be in the hands of program 
personnel and not CUP, this procedure was an attempt at quality control. A validity 
iest by comparing visited and non-vislted programs will provide some indication of 
jverall administrative validity. Instructions and survey forms were sent to the 
jperating programs as they were identified and local cooperation obtained. In a 
;mall number of cases, slow delivery created some handicaps. 

As the programs were contacted, VEP personnel were requested to send copies 
of VEP enrollee Intake forms along with returning the pre-test instrument. These 
forms provided the basic demographic profile of the enrollees and the data for 
controlling attitudes and cognitions for demographics. In a number of programs 
CUP was forced to make repeated contacts with the programs to provide missing or 
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totally absent demographic information, which obviously delayed the processing 
and analysis activities. An intake system was established for monitoring the 
return of enrollee applications as well as the pre- and post-test surveys. Sim- 
ultaneously, a coding manual was constructed. 

Similar procedures were followed in disseminating the post-test as were 
followed in the pre-test. As with the demographic data, numerous delays were 
experienced in obtaining the completed post-tests. In at least one~case, the 
post surveys were lost. Since program completion datds varied widely depending 
on program start-up and the length of the program, processing of the surveys 
occurred on a random basis. Since many programs did not terminate until late 
August, the processing of the data for coding and key punch was unavoidably de- 
layed. In addition, much time was taken up with gathering missing information or 
tracking whole sets of post-tests. Ihe overwhelming number of programs were 
cooperative, but the few recalcitrants delayed the processing component. 

The coding procedure was relatively straightforward since most questions were 
closed-ended. For one of the two open-ended items, the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles was used to classify the response to desired full-time employment. A pre- 
deteimiined code was used for the other item. 

Once coded, data were transferred to punch card and then entered on mag tape 
Given the work-intensive tasks required, four data files were constructed with a 
view toward constructing an analysis tape once preliminary review of the data had 
been conducted. Considerable time was taken in folding into the system Individua 
demographic data, program data and the pre- and post-tests and verifying the codi 
Utilizing a number of pragmatic routines, data for this report were generated. 
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Highlights 


On the basis of our preliminary review of the data, the following items appear 
worthy of note. 

1. VEP enrollees were older and had completed, more years in school than 

SPEDY enrollees. VEP programs had a higher proportion of Blacks than the 

sampled SPEDY programs. The sex ratio was similar for each group. Females 

constituted 52% of the VEP enrollees. Over half of the VEP enrollees were 

l 

sixteen to eighteen. One-third of the VEP enrollees had completed high school. 

2. While there is an overall positive change in social and work attitudes 
among both VEP and SPEDY enrollees the direction of that change is nOt con- 
sistent across all dimensions. Within these aggregate measures, there may 

be statistically significant which would be revealed by multivariate analysis 
to be completed in the next stage of the research project. In short we know 
there is generally positive change but we are unable to assess at this point 
in time where significant change may be"* located. 

3. The data show an overall improvement in knowledge of the world-of-work 
among both VEP and SPEDY enrollees, However, there is a lack of consistency 
in the direction of change. Definitive results await further analysis. 

4. Controlling for age of enrollee the social and work attitudinal changes 
were not substantially altered. A similar pattern was shown in the knowledge 
of the world-of-work. 

5. Enrollees agreed that the program helped them decide what kind of job they 
would like to have, thought that the orientation sessions explained the progras 
adequately, and felt counselors and supervisors were helpful. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC COMPARISON OF VEP AND SPEDY 

Pre-program surveys were coded for 4863 youth enrolled in the VEP program and 
youth In the SPEDY program. An. attempt was made to collect demographic data 
each enrollee. Table I displays demographic data collected from 10 1 NAB/HRDI 
ontract agencies and seven prime sponsor SPEDY programs and is listed under four 
ings : VEP youth who filled out both the pre-program and the post-program sur— 
VEP youth who filled out only the pre-program survey; SPEDY youth who filled 
both the pre-program and the post-program survey; SPEDY youth who filled out 
' the post-program survey. Age, sex, race, and highest grade completed are in- 
led for each group. Absolute frequencies, relative frequencies (percent) and 
jsted frequencies (percents excluding the unknown category) are given. 

VEP enrollees were older than SPEDY enrollees and had completed more years 
achool. As a group, VEP had a higher proportion of blacks than did SPEDY, 
aver, the sex ratio was similar for each group. 

The modal age for VEP enrollees was 16 while that for SPEDY youth was less 
n 16. While only 5.1% of VEP enrollees were under 16, 41.5% of SPEDY enrollees 
e imder 16. Over half of VEP enrollees were 16 to 18 but less than three-fifths 
the SPEDY enrollees were these ages. 

Since VEP enrollees were older, it is to be expected that they would have coni- 
ited more years in school. As can be seen in Table One, this proved to be the 
ie. Over thirty percent of the SPEDY enrollees for whom we have data, have an 
ihth grade education or less; only two percent of the VEP enrollees are in this 
tegory. Again, among those for whom we have data, over half of the VEP enrollees 
d completed 10th or 11th grade and over one third had completed high school. 
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The same is true of 37% and 9% of SPEDY enrollees respectively. 

VEP and SPEDY had roughly the same proportion of females (52%) . In each 
group, females, however, were more likely than males to complete both the pre-prograts 
survey and the post-program survey. Several VEP program operators offered a pos- 
sible explanation for this difference. They noted that the minimum wage was not an 
attraction to males in their area. Males could receive a higher wage and/or more 
hours elsewhere. A casual inspection of the data from individual programs seems 
to suggest that programs run in areas of low unemployment had some difficulty in 
attracting males. Since SPEDY programs were made up of younger youth, they were 
unlikely to encoimter this problem. 

VEP had a higher proportion of Blacks than did SPEDY. While 64% of VEP en- 
rollees were Black, 59% of SPEDY enrollees were Black. Those with Spanish surnames 
accounted for about eleven percent of VEP and almost fifteen percent of SPEDY en- 
rollees. Blacks in VEP were less likely, however, to complete both the pre- and 
post-program survey than were whites or those with Spanish surnames. Blacks in 
SPEDY, however, were more likely than whites to complete both the pre-program and 
the post-program instruments. 

In analyzing the data in Table I, it should be kept in mind that VEP data 
is drawn from more programs and a much more geographically spread area than is 
SPEDY data. Subsequent reports will analyze demographic data in greater detail. 
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Demographic Profile of Enrollees 
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III. ATTITUDINAL CONFIGURATION OF ENROLLEES 

Table II and Table III compare the VEP and SPEDY enrollees’ pre- 
test responses on attitudes toward work and social attitudes. The 
purpose of these comparisons was to ascertain whether the two groups 
were significantly different on these dimensions at the beginning of 
the programs. At this time, no significant differences are apparent. 
More sophisticated statistical tests will be used to furtlier analyze 
these data, but it appears that at the start of the programs the two 
groups were similar. There did not appear to be a skewing of the popu- 
lation, with those more likely to succeed going to one or the other of 


the programs. 



TABLE II 

VEP AND SPEDY WORLD OF WORK .'.YnT 
ON THE PRETEST 


Concept 

VEP 

X 


8. Attitudes toward 
world of work 



Q. 10 

1.26 

I — 

Q. 11 

1.27 


Q. 12 

1.43 

I — 

Q. 13 

2.47 

!.£ 

Q. 14 

2.06 


Q. 15 

1.48 


Q. 16 

2.39 

— 

Q. 17 

1.24 


Q. 18 

1.40 


Q. 19 

1.69 

— r 

Q. 20 

1.88 

LZ. 

Q. 21 

2.20 


q. 22 

1.44 


Q. 24 

1.45 

— 

Q. 25 

2.47 

IS 

Q. 27 

2.14 


Q. 28 

1.60 


9. Attitudes toward 
labor 



Q. 23 

1.87 


Q. 26 

2.59 

r- 
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TABLE III 

VEP AND SPEDY ENROLLEE ATTITUDES 
ON THE PRETEST 


CONCEPT 

VEP 

X 

SPEDY 

X 

DIFFERENCE 

1. Life Satisfaction 

Q. 29 

2.01 

1.94 

-.07 

Q. 30 

2.21 

2.17 

-.04 

2. Self-Esteem 

Q. 31 

1.50 

1.63 

.13 

Q. 32 

3.07 

3.14 

.07 

Q. 33 

1.43 

1.64 

.21 

Q. 34 

1.59 

1.73 

.14 

3. Personal Efficacy 

Q. 35 

1.82 

2.03 

.21 

Q. 36 

2.62 

2.70 

.08 

Q. 37 

2.45 

2.56 

.11 

Q. 38 

2.92 

3.11 

.19 

Q. 39 

1.56 

1.72 

.16 

4. Interpersonal Trust 

Q. 40 

3.73 

3.59 

-.14 

Q. 41 

2.08 

2.13 

.05 

Q. 42 

3.77 

3.71 

-.06 

5. Attitudes Toward 

Criminal Justice 

Sys tem 

Q. 43 

3.29 

3.19 

-.10 

Q. 44 

2.60 

2.50 

-.10 

Q. 45 

2.93 

3.04 

.11 

6. Citizenship 

Attitudes 

Q. 46 

1.58 

1.73 

.15 

v Q. 47 

2.06 

2.37 

.31 

Q. 48 

1.53 

1.74 

.21 

Q. 49 

1.45 

1.68 

.23 

7- Sex- Role Orientations 

Q. 50 

2.22 

2.33 

.11 

Q. 51 

1.97 

2.18 

.21 

Q. 52 

1.94 

2.10 

.06 

Q. 53 

1.93 

2.15 

.22 

Q. 54 

2.00 

2.05 

.05 
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Table IV reports the pre and post test differences of VEP enrollees 
on social attitudes. In general, the direction of the net changes tend 
to support the thrust of the summer youth program effort. There are two 
notable exceptions to this. The personal efficacy subscale tends to 
show a decrease in feelings of being able to exert some control in one's 
environment. Citizenship attitudes also appear to become increasingly 
negative. 

At this point in the analysis, it is too early to be able to explain 
exactly why this is occuring. However, preliminary review of the data 
offer some intriguing possibilities. Table V, for example, which reports 
on attitudes toward world of work also shows a tendency towards increasing 
negative attitudes. It may be that enrollees are being socialized into 
the attitudes of older workers. Belief in ability to change the system 
or the environment (efficacy), the absoluteness of Law (citizenship), and 
ideal work norms seem to be Indicative of the idealism of youth. Contact 
with older workers may act to lessen such idealistic views. Further 
analysis will be needed to verify such a hypothesis. However, if this 
hypothesis is correct it is logical to assume that the greater the con- 
tact between youth enrollees and workers, the more pronounced will be the 
negative trend among the youth. SPEDY pre/post comparisons indicate 
that this is in fact the case. 

Table VI and Table VII report the SPEDY pretest and posttest compari- 
sons on social attitudes and attitudes toward the world of work. As 
can be seen, the negative trend is slightly more pronounced. Negative 
trends are apparent on the personal efficacy scale, the interpersonal 
trust scale and the criminal justice system scale. The citizenship scale 
shows some negative tendency, but further analysis is needed to determine 
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exactly what has occured regarding the attitudes on 
It is significant that the major difference between 
that the SPEDY enrollees actually work at their Job 
having more contact with the older employees. 


this dimension, 
the two programs is 
sites, thus presumably 
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TABLE IV 

VEP ENROLLEES PRE AND POST TEST SOCIAL ATTITUDES 



TABLE IV (continued) 








TABLE V 

VEP ENROliEES PKE AND POST TEST ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WORLD-OF-WORK 
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TABLE VII 

SPEDY ENROLLEES PRE AND POST TEST ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WORLD-OF-WORK 





Table VIII displays the magnitude of social and work attitodinal change among 
VEP itnd SPEDY enrollees. For fourteen of the twenty-six indicators of social 
attitudes, the magnitude of positive change was larger among VEP than SPEDY enrollees. 
Concerning attitudes toward the world of work, twelve of the seventeen indicators 
showed the magnitude of positive change to be greater among VEP enrollees. Finally, 
favorable attitudes toward organized labor increased more among VEP than SPEDY 
enrollees. However, with few exceptions, the magnitude of the attltudlnal changes 
were minimal. 

Table IX displays the proportion of correct responses to six job descriptions. 
Overall, little difference can be found in comparing VEP with SPEDY enrollees. 

The magnitude of change does not appear to be related to program type. The data 
does show, however, that VEP enrollees tend to be more knowledgable about these 
jobs than their SPEDY counterparts. 
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TABLE VIII 

MAGNITUDE OE SOCIAL ATTITUDE AND WORK ATTITUDE 
CHANGE AMONG VEP AND SPEDY ENROLLEES 






COGNITIVE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN VEP AND SPEDY ENROLLEES 
CONTROLLING FOR AGE* 
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•IV. 'ATTITUDINAL AND COGNITIVE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN VEP AND SPEDY, CONTROLLING 

FOR AGE 

Table X and Table XI display Indicators of world of work attitudes 
and cognitions among VEP and SPEDY enrollees with age controlled. Table X 
shows that for two of the three attltudinal indicators, controlling for 
age does not substantially alter the magnitude of attltudinal change. 

When VEP enrollees were asked to respond to dress conformity on the Job 
(Q. 16), the controlled mean differences remained unchanged. A similar 
pattern is found for our measure of a work ethic (Q. 21) , Age does 
appear to make a difference in the VEP enrollee attitude toward the 
utility of friends as reference points for Job openings (Q. 14). Among 
the less than sixteen year old VEP enrollees, the mean difference im- 
proved by 1.64. 

SPEDY enrollee work attitudes appear to be less affected as age 
increases. The least amount of attitude change is found among enrollees 
age eighteen and over. The largest improvement in positive attitudes 
toward the world of work is found among under the age of sixteen. 

The data presented in Table XI is less clear. Although, overall, 
cognitions seem to improve with age, there does not appear to be a 
consistent trend. 
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TABLE XI 

COGNITIVE CHANGES AMONG VEP AND SPEDY ENROLLEES 



VEP 

SPEDY 

STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


% 

% 

7. 

% 

% 





CORRECT 

CORRECT 

DIF- 

CORRECT 

CORRECT 

DIF- 

VEP & 

SPEDY POSTTEST 

CONCEPT 

PRETEST 

POSTTEST 

FERENCE 

PRETEST 

POSTTEST 

FERENCE 

% 

AND DIFFERENCE 

L KNOWLEDGE 









OF WORK 









WORLD 









q. 6A 

59.6 

62.1 

+3.5 

55.0 

54.4 

-.6 

7.7 

.05 

Q. 65 

57.7 

60.9 

+3.2 

53.5 

56.5 

+3.0 

4.4 

.05 

Q. 66 

53.5 

54.9 

+1.4 

45.8 

49.5 

+3. 7 

5.4 

.05 

Q. 67 

37.0 

36.4 

-0.6 

33.3 

36.9 

+3.6 

.5 

N.S. 

q. 68 

55.7 

62.1 

+6.4 

41.7 

46.7 

+5.0 

15.4 

.05 

Q. 69 

64.5 

61.0 

-3.5 

56.0 

58.6 

+2.6 

2.4 

N.S. 
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V . ENROLLEE EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


A, VEP Enrollee Evaluation of Program 

The same survey instrument was administered to enrollees at the con- 
clusion of the VEP Program as had been administered at the beginning of 
the program. However, ten additional questions were asked to ascer- 
tain enrollee evaluation of the program. Post program instruments were 
coded for 3187 VEP enrollees. This section will discuss these enrollees’ 
evaluation of their VEP experience. 

Briefly enrollees agreed that the program helped them decide what 
kind of job they would like to have, thought that the orientation ses- 
sions explained the program adequately, and felt that counselors and 
supervisors were readily available and quite helpful. Most felt that 
they got much more than money from the program, that transportation was 
not a significant problem and that the field trips were quite interesting. 
Table Xlldisplays this data in detail. 

Almost 70% of VEP enrollees who took the post program survey felt 
that the program helped them decide the kind of job they would like to 
hold. Less than 10% were strongly negative. Four of five enrollees 
thought that the orientation session explained the purpose of the program 
while less than one in ten thought that these sessions were not useful. 
Three quarters of those responding found that counselors were 
readily available when they had problems; a similar percentage found 
workers interested in teaching them about the jobs being observed. A 
relatively small, but still significant, proportion (about twelve percent) 
found counselors unavailable and/or workers uninterested. 

Most enrollees thought they knew more about keeping a job as a 
result of participating in the program. More than 86% agreed that the 
program taught them what they had to do to keep a job. Most enrollees 
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TABX^H XIX 

VEP ENROLLEE EVALUATIONS OF PROGRAM 
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disagreed when asked whether their work experiences were a waste of 
time. Less than ten percent agreed; more than four of five thought 
that the work experiences were quite useful. On the other hand, one 
quarter of the enrollees evaluated the classroom instruction negatively. 
While more than half thought the classroom instruction useful, such a 
large negative response should be analyzed further. While there was 
some dissatisfaction with classroom instruction more than three quarters 
of the enrollees felt that the counselors were interested in what the 
youth had to say. While the number and quality of field trips varied 
considerably, more than half felt they learned quite a bit from these 
sojourns. 

A number of program managers Indicated to CUP staff that transportation 
to the job site was a problem for their enrollees. Youth who completed 
the post survey did not agree; three quarters Indicated that transpor- 
tation to work was not a problem for them. However, it might be argued 
that those youth who had transportation problems dropped out and there- 
fore were not around when the post program instruments were administered. 

We have no data to support or reject this contention. 

Finally enrollees overwhelmingly felt that the program gave them 
much more than a pay check. Four of five indicated that they got much more 
than money from the program. 
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B . SPEDY Enrollee Evaluation of Program 

Since the summer SPEDY program did not necessarily Include a 
vocational exploration component It is not possible to compare VEP 
and SPEDY enrollees on their evaluations of their summer experience. 
However, a few items are worth noting. Whereas almost three quarters 
of VEP enrollees felt the program helped them decide the kind of job 
they wanted, only 60% of SPEDY enrollees had the same positive evalua- 
tion, Most in both groups felt that they got more out of the program 
than simply a paycheck. However, a higher proportion of SPEDY enrollees 
(about twenty percent) than VEP enrollees (about twelve percent) did 
feel that the only thing the program gave them was money. 

More VEP enrollees (over eighty-five percent) thought that the 
program taught them how to keep a job than did SPEDY enrollees (about 
seventy-eight percent) . While transportation was not considered a 
major problem by either group, about one fifth of each group had some 
difficulty with transportation .Table XIII displays in detail all this 
data. 

One final comment, more than ninety-five percent of each group 
felt that It was important to have a high school diploma in order to 
get a good job. 
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TABLE XIII 

SELECTED ITEM COMPARISON OF 
VEP AND SPEDY ENROLLEE EVALUATIONS OF PROGRAM 


This program helped me 
decide the kind of job 
I would like to have. 

Agree a lot 

Agree a little 

Unsure 

Disagree a little 
Disagree a lot 
No answer 

The only thing I got 
from this program was 
money . 

Agree a lot 

Agree a little 

Unsure 

Disagree a little 
Disagree a lot 
No answer 

Transportation to work 
was not a problem for 
me. 

Agree a lot 

Agree a little 

Unsure 

Disagree a little 
Disagree a lot 
No answer 


N 

(3187) 

X 

A% 

1324 

41.5 

43,5 

915 

28.7 

30.0 

299 

9.4 

9.8 

287 

9.0 

9.4 

243 

7.6 

8.0 

119 

3.7 



155 

4.9 

5.1 

199 

6.2 

6.6 

118 

3.7 

3.9 

777 

24.4 

25.7 

1780 

55.9 

58.8 

158 

5.0 



1896 

59.5 

62.0 

532 

16,7 

17.4 

98 

3.1 

3.2 

277 

8.7 

9.1 

254 

8.0 

8.3 

130 

4.1 



N 

(848) 

2 

AX 

237 

27.9 

28.5 

260 

30.7 

31.3 

116 

13.7 

14.0 

105 

12.4 

12.6 

113 

13.3 

13.6 

17 

2.0 



67 

7.9 

8.1 

92 

10.8 

11.2 

67 

7.9 

8.1 

249 

29.4 

30.2 

349 

41.2 

42.4 

24 

2.8 



476 

56.1 

57.3 

157 

18.5 

18,9 

42 

5.0 

5.1 

81 

9.6 

9.8 

74 

8.7 

8.9 

18 

2.1 
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The program taught me 
what I have to do to 
keep a Job* 

w 

% 

A% 

N 

% 

A% 

Agree a lot 

1894 

59.4 

62.3 

412 

48.6 

50.0 

Agree a little 

776 

24.3 

25.5 

233 

27.5 

28.3 

Unsure 

172 

5.4 

5.7 

83 

9.8 

10.1 

Disagree a little 

128 

4.0 

4.2 

53 

6.3 

6.4 

Disagree a lot 

72 

2.3 

2.4 

42 

5.0 

5.1 

No answer 

145 

4.5 


25 

2.9 



To get a good Job, how Im-' 
portant do you think It is to 
get a high school diploma? 


Very important 

2639 

82.8 

87.6 

707 

83.4 

87.3 

Somewhat important 

321 

10.1 

10.7 

90 

10.6 

11.1 

Not too important 

44 

1.4 

1.5 

8 

0.9 

1.0 

Not at all important 

8 

0.3 

0.3 

5 

0.6 

0.6 

No answer 

175 

5.5 


38 

4.5 
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WE WOULV LIKE VOU TO HELP US AGAIN IN THE STUOy THAT SAINT LOUIS UNIl/ERSTT/ 
IS VOJHG FOR THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. THE PURPOSE OF THE STUpy IS TO GATHER 
IWFGRMATIGN ON WHAT VOU THIHK OR FEEL ABOUT A NUMBER OF THJHGS. yOUR OPWlOHS 
ARE IMPORTANT AND WILL HELP TO MAKE THE PROGRAM BETTER. 

ALL INFORMATION THAT yOU GIl/E WILL BE KEPT IN STRICT CONFIDENCE AND WILL 
WEl/ER BE REPORTED OR SHOWN IN AN/ WA/ THAT WOULD ALLOW /OU TO BE IDENTIFIED 
IWPI/IDUALL/. 

/OUR PARTICIPATION IS /OLUNTAR/. HOWEVER, /OUR OPINIONS ARE /ER/ IMPOR- 
TAWr TO US AND WE HOPE THAT YOU WILL FILL OUT THIS FORM. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, WHAT YOU WOULD 
LIKE TO DO, OR WHAT YOU THINK YOU MIGHT LIKE TO DO. CXjidi^ ihz numbeA In ^AOnt 
0(^ tfouA. ayuto&A.. 

1 . What are you planning to do this fall? 

1 In 2 Skill 3 Working 4 Military 5 Other 6 Not sure 

School Training Full Time Seirvice Plans at this time 

2. To get a good job, how important do you think it is to get a high school 
diploma? 

1 Very 2 Somewhat 3 Not too 4 Not at all 

important important important important 

3- When you start working full time, what kind of job do you think you would ' 
like to do? 


4. To get that kind of job do you think you will need more education or training 
than a high school diploma? 

1 Yes 2 No 3 Not sure 


5 


How would you find out if there are any job openings for that kind of job? 







FoA the. ^oZiouitng qu&sttom, cOicte. the. number 0 ){ the statement lofUch come6 
etoi>ei>t to the my you think on. ^eeZ. CiAcZe 1 you agn.ee a tot. COicte 
2 -i^ you agn.ee a tUtle. Ctncte 3 you &n.e un6an.e. CtncZe 4 i.^ you cluagn.ee 
a zlttte, CincZe 5 you duagnee a lot. 

FIRST, WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW WHAT YOU EXPECT FROM THIS SUMMER'S PROGRAM. 



agree 
a lot 

agree 
a little 

unsure 

disagree 
a little 

disagree 
a lot 

6. 

This program helped me find out 
what workers do in different kinds 
of jobs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7. 

This program told me how much 
training I need for different kinds 
of jobs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 . 

This program told me what em- 
ployers expect their workers to do. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9. 

This program gave me informa- 
tion about how I can get a job. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

NOW 

HERE ARE SOME GENERAL QUESTIONS ABOUT 

GETTING AND KEEPING A JOB. 



10. 

It’s alright to miss work when- 
ever you don't feel like going. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11. 

When you are sick it's alright to 
miss work without calling to say 
you won't be there. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12. 

It's alright to fill out only the 
parts of the job application that 
you want to. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

13. 

Usually an employer can fire some- 
one for not telling the truth on a 
job application. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

14. 

A good way to find out about job 
openings is from friends or rela- 
tives who are working. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15. 

On the job the boss has the right 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


to tell you what to do. 





agree 
a lot 

agree 
a little 

unsure 

disagree 
a little 

disagree 
a lot 

16. 

At work, you should try to dress 
like most other people ou that 
job. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

17. 

If your job starts at 8s00 A.M. 
it's alright If you show up at 

8:30 A.M. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

18. 

Doing well on a job Interview 
helps you to get a job. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19. 

On the job, it's not Important 
to get along with your fellow 
workers . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20. 

When you are applying for a job, 
employers don't consider how you 
did In previous jobs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

NOW WE WOULD LIKE YOUR OPINION ABOUT THINGS THAT PEOPLE 
remember there ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. IT'S YOUR 

SOMETIMES 

OPINION 

THINK ABOUT. 
THAT COUNTS. 


21. 

Hard work makes you a better 
person. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

22. 

Even if you dislike your work 
you should do your best. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23. 

Organized labor unions are good 
for workers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

24. 

Work should be an important part 
of a person.' s life. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25. 

To me, work is nothing more than 
a way of making money. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

26. 

Organized labor unions don't seem 
to care about helping youth. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

27. 

"Taking it easy" on the job Is al- 
right as long as you don't get 
caught by the boss. 

■ 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

28. 

You should help other people on a 
job so that they will help you. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



29. I am generally sacisfied with my 1 
life these days. 

30. I have enjoyed my life more than 1 
most people have enjoyed theirs. 

31. I feel that I am as good as any- 1 
body else. 

32. I wish I could have more respect 1 
for myself. 

33. I feel that I have a number of 1 

good qualities. 

34. All in all, I'm inclined to feel 1 
that 1 am a failure. 

35. Generally, people tend to push me 1 
around. 

36. I never have any trouble making up 1 
my mind about important decisions. 

37. I seem to be the kind of person 1 
that has more bad luck than good 
luck. 

38. I would rather decide things when 1 
they come up than always try to 

plan ahead. 

39. Generally, I can finish the things 1 
X set out to do. 

40. You can't be too careful in deal- 1 
ing with other people. 

41. Most of the time people try to 1 

be helpful. 

42. Most people try to take advantage 1 
of you if they get a chance. 

43. The police treat rich people bet- 1 
ter than poor people. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 5 


4 5 

4 5 

4 5 


4 5 


4 5 

4 5 


4 5 


4 5 


4 5 


4 5 

4 5 


4 5 

4 5 


4 5 



44. 

The courts treat all people alike 
regardless of race or nationality. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

45. 

The police have it in for young 
people and pick on them unfairly. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

46. 

It is better to be unknown and 
honest than famous and dishonest. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

47. 

People should not be punished for 
breaking a law they think is wrong. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

48. 

If somebody needs something bad 
enough it’s alright to break the 
law to get it. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

49. 

It's alright to dtlve an auto- 
mobile while drunk as long as you 
don’t have an accident. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

50. 

A man can take Just as good care 
of children as a woman can. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

51. 

There is something wrong with wo- 
men who want to work at men's jobs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

52. 

A woman who works full time can be 
just as happy as a woman who stays 
at home with her family. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

53. 

I would not want to work for a 
woman. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

54 . 

If a woman is working at a job, 
her man should do some of the 
housework. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



NOW WE WOULD LIKE YOU TO THINK ABOUT SOME REAL JOBS. COlclz 1 li you _ think Only 
CL woman should hold that job. ClAclz i l(, you. think only a man should hold that 
Job. Ciaclz 3 i^ you think it makz6 no dl^^zA&ncz i^ a man on. woman holdi tiiat 
Job, 

Only a Only a Makes no 

Woman Man Difference 


55. 

Car Mechanic 

1 

2 

3 

56. 

Factory Worker 

1 

2 

3. 

57. 

Nurse 

1 

2 

3 

58. 

Truck Driver 

1 

2 

3 

59. 

Sales Clerk 

1 

2 

3 

60. 

Secretary 

1 

2 

3 

61. 

Carpenter 

1 

2 

3 

62. 

Teacher 

1 

2 

3 

63. 

Telephone Operator 

1 

2 

3 



NOW WE WOULD LIKE YOUR OPINION ABOUT THE KIND OF WORK THAT PEOPLE IN CERTAIN 
KINDS OF JOBS USUALLY DO. FoA ZACk jOb tkeAZ. (VLt -thAZZ. dz^CAAptloyiA OjJ job 
dutl&i. PlzMZ. CAJicZz thz description you think best iits mc/i job. Be suAt 
to Aejxd atl o{, the. possible an&toeAS be^oAe you decide. 


64. HOSPITAL ORDERLY 

1. Helps to take care of hos- 
pital patients. 

2. Orders food and other sup- 
plies for hospital kitchens. 

3. Works at hospital desk where 
patients check in. 


65, KEY PUNCH OPERATOR 

1. Operates a machine which 
sends telegrams. 

2. Operates a machine which 
punches holes in cards for 
computers . 

3. Operates a cordless tele- 
phone switchboard and pushes 
switch keys to make tele- 
phone connections. 


66. DEPARTMENT STORE BUYER 

1. Selects the items to be 
sold in a section of a 
department. 

2. Checks on the courtesy of 
sales people by shopping at 
the store. 

3. Buys department stores that 
are about to go out of busi- 
ness . 


67. MACHINIST 

1. Makes adjustments on automo- 
bile, airplane, and tractor 
engines . 

2. Repairs electrical equipment. 

3. Sets up and operates metal 
lathes , shapers , grinders , buf- 
fers, etc. 


68. DIETICIAN 

1. Walts on tables In a restaurant. 

2. Plana menus for hospitals and 
schools. 

3. Suggests exercises for persons 
who are overweight or sick. 


69. FORK LIFT OPERATOR 

1. Operates a machine that makes 
a certain kind of agricultural 
tool. 

2. Operates a freight elevator in 
a warehouse or factory. 

3. Drives an electrical or gas 
powered machine to move material 
in a warehouse or factory. 





agree 
a lot 

agree 
a little 

unsure 

disagree 
a little 

disagree 
a lot 

70. 

This program helped me decide 
the kind of job I would like 
to have. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

71. 

The orientation session explained 
what the program was all about. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

72. 

The only thing I got from this 
program was money. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

73. 

My coordinator or counselor 
was available most of the 
time. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

74. 

The people I worked with were 
interested in teaching me about 
their jobs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

75. 

Transportation to work was not 
a problem for me. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

76. 

The program taught me what I 
have to do to keep a job. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

77, 

My coordinator or counselor was 
always interested in what I had 
to say. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

78. 

Hy work experiences in the pro- 
gram were a waste of time. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

79. 

The classroom instruction was 
not useful to me on the job. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

80. 

I learned a lot from the field 
trips . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


ONE LAST QUESTION, ClficZz tkz numbz/L In ^AonX oi youA olyu>M2A, 


To get a good job, how important 
diploma? 

do you think 

it is to get a high school 

1 Very 

2 Somewha t 

3 Not too 

4 Not at all 

important 

important 

important 

important 


Thank you ^oa yooA kzZp. 



MEMORANDUM ON ATTITUDINAL CHANGE AMONG VEP AND SPEDY 
ENROLLEES DURING THE 1978 SUMMER PROGRAM EFFORT 




:!i:mor.a:;ih:m on ATTiTunn.'Ai, cha.'.’oh am<'N’0 vkp and si'Kdy 

KNKOIJ )-):S DURING TJIE lu;8 I'KCK./AM •);i-i-OR’r 

I. IN'IKOUUCTION 

In l he "Interim Report on Analysis of Counitivo ant) All J liul inal CJsntiCG 
Among VEP and SPKDY Knrolloos" j)icparpd by tin"! Cfntor for Urban Progi'iiins of 
St. Louia University on Kovennber 14, 19/8, a preliminary review of the sur- 
vey data suggested ovt'i'all positive change in social and work aUlituilos 
among both VHP and SPKDY cnrolleus, However, several Issues were enrcsolvnd. 
Including; (1) Uli.it explains the l.ack of consistent change across all di- 
mensions of tlie concepts? (P.) Althnngli generally positive change occurred, 
where are signi fic.-iiit changes located? and (3) Isliat iiiip.act does ihe variety 
of eiuonee clinr’acloi fytics t akeia together Itavo upon at I i t iidinal change? 

Tills ineiitorainUim nildre.sses these issues by pioviilitig data on I lie corrnlates 
of St atisii c'al ly significant attitudnnal chniigos. 

In t.be (iiternn report, nttltudinal changes were measuri'd by the ».ean 
differences in pro test and post-test scurcs. Although coiiip.arlng moan dif- 
ferences is a standard inulhodology for assessing program impact, it does have 
limit.aLions. Fiisf, the nean scoies for nlther a prc ti-st or po-yt-test item 
simply records Ihe ci-iitr.al tendency of resj'enso across all enrol lens. The 
difference in m<‘an scores can mask the directional change frinn the pre-test 
tO'Llio post Tost. Rocond, a coinp.u’l son of mean scorns does not allow for a 
highly sensilive I'leiunire of the intensity of change in olthur a positive or 
negative direction. Tin’s neinorandum resolves these limitations by a two-siep 
process of dafa .•.nalysis, rnll, laity, we identify those inrollcus ihat were 
negatively predisposed at t iludi na lly at the outset of Cl.e program, Next, w« 



If nny, .utcount for jin'll! fv<? cl 


explore which enrollce chnrncl or 1 tsti cs , 


;t‘s . 


ir. }iETH0!)0?.00Y 

The basic meLliodolojiy einploynd Lo j<I(?ii( Ify L Iv I'ly pi edi ■vJ>oJ’Od enrol- 

Ices Involved ;m nnaly.sis of llie rosjionnc pnlComs in l.lie jnc-t cHt inslroiinMih. 
Each of forty-five foils (TLeins 10 through 54 in 1;1ig survey Insl.ruinont) were 
explained, This series of items was cxprn.ssivc of a wide r.-mge of atlitrulos 
from extremely positive to extrcmtily nogalf.ve. E/ich item rocjuircd n rtisponsra 
to one of five Likert-type fixed-alternative expressions, including: (1) agree 
a lot, (2) agree a little, (3) unsure, (4) disagrt’e a little, and (5) disagree 
a lot, Kogatively prod jjiposnd enrol Ices \v*tji‘e idoit if i I'd by n J’osj'tHuse of ottlinr 
(1) or (2) to an nnf tivorably worded Item, or (4) or (5) to a fnvorn'bly wonJtjd 
item. 


The socond task roipiirod a dcitonni nation of iiosilive eliango. The pjo- 
ccHure followed to assess improvement roqutred an enrol 1f>e to have resjiomh'd 
favorably to the same item on the post-tost. Tndividunls who ronpoiulod "unsiirn'' 
to either the pre-test or post-tost item were nxclvidod fioin this analysis. 

(file decision to exclude the "unsure" rosponoes does not alter t Ijo findings 
because of tlieir relative infr'Mpuncy across all fliTif?,) 


Finally, enrollce backgiound nharacterisl i os were cross •tabulated with 

til. pro/posc response patterns imilcaling a position nlianse. Artor I'nch 

.l»ogr.-,pl,ic charoelarlsllc vns r,„. against tier forty -rwe items. m„l,tvarintc 

cross-taboJetinns „„re esocuted. cirferenees In tl,„ „agnlU„lQ of the pro,.,., I i.n.s 

of positive chanBors across tbe bacboronnd fantors were analysed for al.ntisL leal 
signif Ic.uiCR. 



Jll. JllGlil-lt.ln'S 


• ' 3 - 


This inc-i'ior.iHiJum ilnnls with thorso onrollfrss wlio win*c lv«'ly prc~ 

tl t.'>j)Oj;r'd a( l ltucl 1 nn!l ly at tlie outlet of l.lie Runriiipr pj'oyvam but wave pos- 
itively (llspoaod at tlin end of Iho program. T)io .inalyais was limJlod Lo 
tliose items wlicrc statistical ly significant tli f forc-nces ware found. Majo 
highlights ara; 

3.. Eni'oLlce background dlf f (iX’o.ncos ware related to positive 
cljange for twenty of the forty-five attltudlnal items ex- 
amined. 

2. Most of the Items o.li citing f inprovt'iiifiiL were in the area 
of world of work atl .il vide.s or s<>x-i'olo perceptions. 

3. Ojily sex and race were signific.iJiLly relaled lo atlitnd- 
Inal change; neither .age nor year In school wcu'o sign- 
ificantly related. 

4. I’l'inalcs in VHP were far more likely to show improvemunt 
in world of w’ork attitudes than wore mains, 

5. F(,'inalns appear to have obtained nn tixpaudnd view of 
available roles, bol.h aocially and wt.u‘k v»'orld relati’d. 

6. Black enrol.h'os in ViiP wore far more liknly to liave an., 
iinjjrovod neiisR of p>c'rsona.l efficacy than were white en— 


rollc'cs. 





Tho pr^*l -lary M’vIow of Llie jjurvcy :\s i<*/i»rli»(] in Ujo Intj'Min 

report suggosLod tliat a yi/.nble proport inn of niroJJoos <'iitr*rcd I he VKP 
or SPKDY suiujiior p)ogram lacking social and work nttiliHlos appropriate for 
a r-ucccrt.sfnl (ran.sition to iho world of \;ork. Ihu’G v;o focMjs upon lliosc 
inirollocs who liold negative atlfltides at Iha outscit of their sumfner experic-noo 
and whose attitudes were positive at the close of tlie suii:ii>nr nffort* Wiether 
t]>cse positive atlLtudinal changers were reJntf'd to enrol Ice baclgroiiiMl (diar- 
actor f sties became the central research task. 

Enrollce age, year in school, sox, and race were run against each of 
the forty-five attitudinnl Items. Tliat is, the pro lest to post^tost lolaHun- 
ship per item was dctcimJnod cojU rolling for enrollce cli/ii actorlstics . Those 
multivan'niG cross -I nlnilnf ions, taking one rluiiacter ist ! c at a Lime, rosullud 
in fouitoen of (he forLy*-five lti*ms wflh slat jstif:a I ly sign if leant dirferMiros 
in the pioportion of positive attiludinal chaj)g(‘rs. Table I disj^lays the 
fo\trtncn individual 1 toms whore one or more demographic variable rnsuJtod in 
a statistically slgutficaat (.05 level) difference in pioporlions. 

Table T slinws Uliat significant iniproveti (ui ts in attitudes octairred dis- 
pnoport I cmat('ly Mjn>ug VMP fMiJolli'es vluMi ctaupajed with Sl*KliY <Mnnl1ces. Only 
four of the fo/ty-rivG ite.ns rrsnllcd in stalislically significant propoiiions 
of positive attitudinal change across SPKDY enrolli'G char ad eristics. Thirtee^a 
of tlie items were significant across VKP cairolli^e cliaracf eristics. M(;rG im- 
portant, neither age nor year in school resulted in significant di f f ei onri'^i . 

Of those items where sex differences are significant, Table I sliuws that 
fem-ilns in the VKP program V(ire more positively influenced tlian tliuir i ?1e 
counterparts. Females gaiiu»d iNore for sevon of the ton ! I t\»is wlu^j'c s«*x iHf- 



TABLE I: Si nt.isM rn 1 ly S i yin f i f.int rfisittvfi At I t f niH n.i I 
(Jhii.iyo by Di-i loyi .jj'b f c nfiuiiis .'uni 

5ii..uii:r rrog4’.'«fn Type 


VHP 


X%\)i’ld of b’nrk 

Q, 10: It's all riylit Lo nif.ss work wlieiuivei: 
you don't fool like yolng. 

Q. 12: It's all right lo fill out only the 
jiai'ts of the job appl iention that 
you want to, 

Q. 16: At work, you .slionlJ try t o drp.ss 
like most other people on that 
job. 

Q, 17: If your job ot.irts at fltOO A.M, 
it's all right if you sliow up 
at 8:30 A. M. 

Q. .19; On I liQ job, it's not ijiipo riant 
to ^'■'1- f'long with your i»Hlow 
wor> ors. 


P(j i s o n n 1_ Ji f f.1 r a 

Q. 36: I never have any trouble making up 
my mind about iiiiportant dPf*i^?^ons. 

Q, 38: 1 would ratlier decide things when 

they cone up than always Liy to 
plan ahead. 

5 oriel Trust 

Q. A2: Must people try to lake a<lvantage 
of you if they get a rhaure. 


(lx im'n*Ll ‘h'Stice Sy.sj em Al.titiule 

Q, /|A: The courts treat .ill people al ike 
I'egardless of rra’o or ii.al ion.alLty. 

rj . A7: People should not be pun toll ml for 

bro.iking a law they think is wrong. 


f oitia Ins 


fcinal es 


wh i ( (!S 
females 


femal es 


fi’inales 


blanks 


blacks 


whites 


nal es 


fol.’,.ll fiS 


Si'Kny 


whites 
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TAJJIyK I (I’oni 1 niied) 


VKP 


Sox -Rote ForcopLi ons^ 


Q. ;;0: 

A i.ton 1 nkc ;is ^oorl oorG 

of chlUJrrin ‘is a won;;in onn. 

inn 1 os 

Q. 51; 

Til era is soiiio thing wrong with wo*- 
inou who wnnt t.o work iiien's jobs. 

females 

Q. 53: 

I wonlfl not: wnnt to woi*k for a 

woiiinn. 

females 


Self-Ks t 0 mn 

Q. 34: All in all, I'm inclined to fool 
tliaC I .nil a fniluro. 


IJJ’JJJY 


i.ll 1 fS 


fOHI.I lOS 


in.T 1 ('S 



-/ • 

fcriinl i.ns Min ijn i r i t: . 

T.ihln II Llie p ropoi' f jpnins .icroiis iJm varlnua ininl ).<(> 

1 1. r 1-1)111.08. Tt is 3 * nt c’x'cu t note l.lioL foui* of Llie five world of worn 
it.oins .sliowtjd ff'i'iolns fiii’ inoirc lo tinprove ntl; i Ludinni l.y , ‘I’hlQ iiAinc 

pnLLorn appeal's for work. - *- i'<i tu’x-rola jjarci'p! Jons (Q, 51 and Q, 53). 

Of L'lioso feirale i (•apomlen is xolio fit tlm pro-lost .liul-tnal'pcl I'Jiat soiidJtJi Ing 
is wrong with woi.iou who v;uitf?*l to work at rum’s Jobs, 60.6 percent of the 
females respoiulnd wilh a favorable fiLlltude on Llio post-test. Only 60.4 
percent of the males d.Lup1 ftyod the nnioG jiLtitudinal linprovenont. Similar 
fta I'ns are sliown among SP^-IDY on rol .1 t>es . Tlie siiine gain j.s reported for the 
item concerning .in enroll oo * !5 wf 11. J ngnesu to work for a W'Oiiiiin(Q. 53). In 
5;uiimary, foirinle enrol li'os In l.ho VKP program appimr Lo be Inflmmcud wore 
pij.si L ively tow.dd the world of work than nales. 

Personal efficacy items are I'olaLed to racial clmracLi-r fntic.s. Table il 
riliows that for both eff Icacy . foils , black enroT lees arc 1ufUii?nc(*d more pos- 
itively than are wliiti^.s, Ynt, (:oiilra).y t.o expec! .il Ions /tboiit Llio relation- 
sliip bcLwccm efficacy and ti'nst:, Llio indicnlor of social trust shows whites 
mure likely to respond favorfibl.y iTsan blfi<;l<.s. 

iji'lf-asLcem uLL Ltni! i nnl. f^.-ifns vrre slgnlftcanl: ainong .Sl’MJY males but 
not among VEP ciironecs, Ifovuvor, because on.ly one of the four liuifcaLors 
of so If -osLet'm elicited sLat. iai; i c.nl ly significant differences, l.be UKolihood 
Lhat this item .Is a valid lndicat»>r is dlinininlied greatly. 


II: TiOj/o t ao A(lttn<n;in1 Gniiv^ by 
/hie Choi iM*t. I i 1 s 1 1 rs ond 
Suj.. -'t* Pioj^rrun T)pe 


vi*:p 


»^jrId_of Kurk 


q. 10 
q. 12 
q. 16 

q. 17 
q. 19 

innl ns 5^. IX 
j.Mlns 50.0 
innlr^s 36.9 
wbtlo 63.1 
mains 17.8 
mains 75.1 

fcmnlns 78. BX 

fiiii. lie's 68.0 

fi males 49.1 
black 48.9 
fi 'males 74.0 
females 62.8 

Personal Efflcacj^ 


q. 36 
q. 38 

vd^ll'O 29.0 
win’ 1 e 18,2 

black A 5.0 
black 26.4 

Social Trust 


q. til 

wlilte 23,4 

black 12.0 

Cr hn { na] 

_Jusl_^lcG Syrlntn AtLi Lucie 

q. t^t^ 
q. /i7 

inn 1 os 35.1 
tnalfis 38,7 

foi. alo.s 28.0 
femal(:.s 51.9 

Sr.x -Role 

P creep 1:3 ons 


q. 50 
q. 51 
q. 53 

nnl,<!5 52.7 
w.’ilps AO. A 
iiinlcs 37.9 

f Cilia 1 OS 41.5 
Coinnles 60.6 
fcinnlos 50.0 


So If Ksl ppia 

Q. 3 /» 


ShHOY 


whtlrn 60.0 blank 32.6 


loli'u ')9.3 /i3.1 

I'nlf’S 3 3.7 fiinoIt'S 39*7 


.‘inlnji 71.9 fiii.iiloQ 45.1 


All pi ''poi (. a fl i f rp7*pnros rnporlod aro. si at 1i>l. I r;0 ly 
at tho .05 ,1(>vp1. 


While (uiininnl jusi ice .sysK-.n nHiHulpj, l,„proved noro i;o ; 


Cor one .indicator (Q. /1/4), fon.alc::^ yainod laorc on lha second indicator (Q. ^i 7 ). 
A partial explanation for this lack of consistency may be retailed to the 
diffcirnt objfMits Lu\v;ud whir.h the aLlitnde is dJrucf.nd. Tn the first foil, 
the item is \isnd to lap a j^enpral Iznd altitiulG toward tlje i^qnity of the fonrts, 
111 the second, the indicator* addiP.sses the rota orirMilatton toward cl tizm^shlp* 
Tlie fjocond plnase of analyzing the corrolalivj of poslLivo aLLlludJnnl 
change involved the devolopmont of innll:lvarial:a cross-tabulations contiolling 
for sox and race simultaneously, TliC decision to combine sex and raco and 
exclude age and year in school was based npon Lvv’o criteria. First, cenbining 
nil four enrol lee background factors would have resulted in cell sizes that 
woi'G t ijo Mna 1 1 for analysis. Second, on I he original rtins neither ago nor 
ya.nr in sclinol rr'snlted in statistically significant differences, 

Tlie conbination of race and sex vns run against each of the fai.Ly-fivG 
oll'inidlnal ftonin, Tliose cross -tabnl al tons resulted in Ion of I lie f(;ity five 
Items with si at 1 sM cally significant differences In l.ha proinu‘tion of j'usitive 
attitudinal changers. Table LI I displays I be Leu i loins whej'o vat Ions com- 
biTiatlono of race .id sex rosnliod in a si at I stical ly significant (.05. level) 
d 1 1 f ei once i n p) opur ti ons , 

Tlie fourfold multivariate runs supiiorled the earlier findings that female 
eurolleos appi/ar to be viore positively Inilucnced than innles. WTnle theie 
was no statist* ieal.ly significant chnnga concerning attitudes toward oiganizod 
labor which could be attributed to any single deinogr aphi c variable, inul ( iv.*^rialc 
analys.ls nncov4*xn>d significant improvement for while fniialos wbpn with 

males (Q, 76)^ A sPuiilar pattern is shown for another imlii'nlor oC world 
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of woi'k i'll I 1 lU'lrR. Nf'iLhi-r imcg nor ;><‘a ''■•is Hljjnifii: mlly t-o j i •> < *‘'5 with 
positive gain on f'inploy«ir <.'xpo(:hnl. Ions (Q* 27). Hownvor* vvlifti con tro H ( iiB 
for boCli r.icG nnd sox, wg find Llint blnck fiinnlns <1o iiiipiovfi sijjn i f ^cnnlity 
inoro flian do blnr.k nnins. Tlic anmc Js not ( nio for 'a'IiII os. 

Further ftvidoncG supporting the obs(’'rvn( Ion ('hot fonicilus i.inprovo ntti— 
Lndinally more so tlinn iiialas is found 1n work-rGlntud fsox-rolc orlontn L ions , 
’r.bJe III sliows Hint fci-.nles i.mdo gnins significantly more tlinn inalas in 
the area of women wanting to work at men's jobs (Q. 51). hHinn race Is added, 
black females positively change more thnn do black males. Again this chango 
does not occur in the case of whites. Tn addition, although tluira woj n no 
sex or race related differences about atlitvidos toward women working outside 
tbe Inane (Q. 52), by combining race and sox, (here is significant iinproveint-nt 
of black fimales over black males. Finally, altinnigh the sex Uifrorenl fati-d 
work world attitudes found signific.int in Table H wore not siistainod when 
OCX and race were combined, the proport ionai c gains ciuis i si t>n1:ly favorc’d 
females. Only the lack of adoipiato cell sizes k<>pt I'he <1 i ffoi ouces from 
statisl ical significance. 


ihe cw'ihlned effect of race and sex rihu;.’ed significant gain.s in piij'sonal 
effiracy. Table Til shews that for the first indicator of effic.acy (Q..36), 
blacks improved over whites. Fourfold analysis confUins the strongth of this 
relationship} bl.'-rk males do signi f itanlly better (ban white mains .and 
black females do significantly belter than white females. Vie found no sign- 
ific.uit SRX or r.jce related diffi'niu’e on the si'cond indic.alor (<), 37), Ifcjw- 
ever, when controlling for l.oth s. x -'uid race, black fenialos show significant 
inprovc'went wlien coip;ijed with while females. 
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Ona i inlic'.-! Lor of i ntnrporsonal Lni;;L (Q. ^<2), lirul *i:<iu ov.incnl. 

5 ,ficantly grc.iter afiong whites than bt.irks. Aihlfng ■■ < as an aild i t irnial 
tiOiiLvol, It was found Chat white fc-inalos Jmprovod sfgnS f Irantly ovar black 
jf canal es (24.9 jnjn-cnt rov.parod with 10.9 ]>r ccfiit) . nowi-V4»r, LIiolo uas no 
«5 Ignlf icniit Jiffpivmce between white males and black males. 

Only one measure of self -esteem (Q. 34) resulted in significant tlif- 
forc'iioos in 'ins. On this incliraLor> wliiLc females impioved aLL 1 1 iid inally 
rnorc so than white males. 

One measure of sox role perceptions displayed proportionate differences 
Ijntwipn males ;;iul feitialns. Concurning llie sox role (ii.ffisrenr.es in (,:lii1<l 
Oil re (Q. 50), the data show bl.ack males improving ov(>c black remains; the 
r.-rih'e improvp-icist is not true in (he ca.ao of visiles. 

i’iisally, only uise isK^asuic of .'sl.l iCiidi.'5 U.ni’ard llio <’/ iinisial JimLicc 
sy Htim I esulled in significant gains. AttiLudi^s lowai'd police tresii.ment of 
yovil.h (Q. 45) w*'re sex lelaLed. White remales showi'd .'ngnifuant issiprovc s'lent 
ovur white iisnles. 

The data displayed in Tssble ill conrunui cnrollue atlhudinal gaisis in 
tilie VKP program. Tlie .'-n'lie aisalysjJs rouLlises v^jeie used for Sl’hilY «iuonei's 
l>nt only one of Ihe TorLy-five items shraa.'d .significant d i I'f eieno’s .unoiig 
fhe coinbi nations of baokgrovind characl-ovlstics. One indicator of work wcn-ld 
attitudes, cunfoiiiiiLy of dicss behavior (Q. 36), sh(.‘wo.d white males improving 
»r»ore than black males (61.3 percent and 34.4 peireot;, respocLively) . U’lielluir 
lack of r.uffieient cell sixes (a problem typical of physitral control pro- 
I'i (hires) or the .denunai of any pr ogr.a' r.a t i c i-ffi'ct an ronl s for no .signifliant 



•l/l - 


.1 i rfcj<-n<;i“; mi/' SPKOY mirollc-r-.s cflcaot 1 >p. .I'.'t 4*i ii, i nod f i mn I hfj f 1 .'iil e 
data. 


V. .SUMMARY 

Tn tin's nc.iiof. avium we have atlcmiilrd to iiicuMu-e tlie i olaL i oiiyln' p bc- 
Lwoeu (.•nronoe rb.ir.ict orisLics and .s i^ni f Ic.int fiiipirovcinmil.s in Huc.iaX and 
work related altitudes, kliile neither ase nor year in .school wf'te related 
to altitudinal iinpi c)7i'ini<nts, sex and race dirfei t-nci’o resnllod in .‘j Ij^n.i.t'icanC 
chance. 

The data .su/'cests that females in the VHP pro/jrain arc far inore likely 
lo show iinpi ovc.’iont.s in attitudes tow.iid (ho world of work ( lian are iti.ilruj. 

More important, Ihe data trends appear to sn/jgost that females ohl. lined .m 
expanded view of .’v/iilnhle rnlc.s both .socially and work -relai ed . Fn /idd i I. ion , 
hl.Tck enrollees were far more like.ly to li.'ivo an improved cense of pi'i i,,il 
e.fficacy than were white onrollees. 




